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INTRODUCTION 


TO 

BRITISH  BOTANY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

EXPLANATION  OF  TERMS. 

Though  the  highest  claim  of  these  volumes  is  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  lover  of  Nature  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
common  British  plants,  the  Author  has  given  to  his 
first  Chapter  the  somewhat  presuming  title  of  an  “ Intro¬ 
duction  to  British  Botany lest  those  into  whose  hands 
the  work  may  fall  should  pass  over  the  earlier  part  of 
it  as  a  treatise  or  summary  of  contents  unconnected 
with  what  follows,  the  perusal  of  which  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  omitted  or  deferred  with  safety.  So  far  is 
this  from  being  the  case,  that  the  reader  who  is  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  elements  of  botany  will  find  the  body 
of  the  work  of  little  use,  unless  he  carefully  peruses  the 
earlier  pages,  and  makes  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  general  plan. 

The  limits  of  a  work  of  this  kind  will  not  allow  any 
account  of  the  internal  structure  of  plants,  or  of  the 
functions  of  their  various  organs.  Nor,  indeed,  is  such 
description  necessary  in  a  work  which  professes  merely 
to  teach  the  unscientific  how  to  find  out  the  names  of 
the  flowers  they  may  happen  to  fall  in  with  in  the 
course  of  their  country  rambles.  Such  a  knowledge  of 
plants  as  this,  it  may  be  said,  and  said  with  truth,  is 
not  Botany ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  step  towards  Botany  : 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  scientific  treatises  on  this 
subject  would  often  be  studied  with  pleasure,  if  the 
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reader  were  familiar  with  simply  the  outward  appearance 
of  the  examples  quoted  :  just  as  we  take  greater  interest 
in  accounts  of  astronomical  discoveries,  if  we  have  seen 
and  handled  a  telescope,  than  if  we  had  merely  had  one 
described  to  us,  no  matter  with  what  accuracy  and 
minuteness.  The  reader,  then,  or,  inasmuch  as  even  the 
elementary  knowledge  of  a  science  can  only  be  attained 
by  study,  the  student  who  wishes  to  make  these  volumes 
practically  useful  in  enabling  him  to  find  out  the  names 
of  our  common  wild  flowers,  is  recommended  to  read 
with  care  and  attention  the  following  pages,  into  which 
the  author  has  introduced  nothing  but  what  is  essential 
to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  body  of  the  work,  and 
so  to  the  attainment  of  his  object. 

Before  a  novice  can  commence  the  study  of  any  science, 
he  must  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  terms  em¬ 
ployed  by  writers  on  that  science  ;  he  must  not  be 
frightened  if  things  new  to  him  should  have  strange 
names.  Unmeaning  and  hard  to  be  remembered  they  must 
appear  to  him  at  first,  but  this  will  be  only  as  long  as 
they  remain  mere  sounds.  When  he  has  gained  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  things  for  which  they  stand,  they  will  lose 
their  formidable  appearance,  and,  hard  as  they  may  still 
be  to  pronounce,  they  will  very  soon  become  familiar  to 
the  mind,  if  not  to  the  tongue.  In  a  scientific  treatise 
on  Botany,  taken  in  its  wddest  sense,  these  terms  must  of 
necessity  be  very  numerous.  Not  so,  however,  with  a 
popular  description  of  the  plants  growing  wild  in  a  single 
country  of  limited  extent ;  the  Author,  therefore,  has 
endeavoured  to  keep  technical  terms  out  of  sight,  as 
much  as  possible,  in  the  hope  that  the  lover  of  Nature 
may  be  beguiled  into  forming  an  acquaintance  with  the 
outward  appearance  of  the  plants  of  his  neighbourhood, 
and  eventually  be  induced  to  study  their  characters,  or 
to  extend  his  researches  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
country.  lie  has,  consequently,  avoided  the  use  of  Latin 
words  wherever  English  ones  would  do  as  well,  and  has 
often  preferred  to  express  by  several  words  what  might 
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have  been  defined  by  one,  because  that  one  was  probably 
strange  to  the  reader.  With  respect  to  the  organs  of 
plants,  he  has  not  noticed  the  existence  of  any  but  those 
with  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  be 
familiar  before  he  refers  to  the  body  of  the  work  for  a 
description  of  any  plant  which  he  may  have  found  ; 
these,  with  their  principal  peculiarities,  may  be  described 
at  once.  They  are,  Root,  Stem,  Leaf,  Stipules,  Bracts, 
Flower,  Calyx,  Corolla,  Stamens,  Pistils,  Fruit, 
Seed,  Receptacle,  and  Nectary. 

The  Root. — The  most  frequent  form  of  the  root  is  a 
tuft  of  fibres,  each  of  which  ends  in  a  porous  substance 
serving  to  absorb  moisture  from  the  soil.  In  many 
instances,  however,  the  nourishment  thus  obtained, 
instead  of  being  transmitted  at  once  to  that  part  of  the 
plant  which  rises  above  the  ground,  is  lodged  in  another 
organ,  which,  though  partaking  in  some  measure  the 
properties  of  root  and  stem,  is  distinct  from  both.  This, 
too,  with  the  fibres  attached  to  it,  is  called  a  root ,  the 
fibres  themselves  being  named  rootlets .  The  principal 
forms  of  the  root  are  : — 

The  Creeping  Root ,  familiar  examples  of  which  are 
afforded  by  Couch-grass  and  Horse-radish. 

The  Spindle-shaped  Root ;  examples,  Carrot  and 
Parsnep. 

A  Spindle-shaped  Root  which  ends  abruptly,  is  termed 
premorse  (bitten  off),  as  in  Premorse  Scabious,  voL  i. 
p.  315. 

The  Tuberous  Root  consists  of  one  or  more  roundish, 
solid  masses,  having  the  power  of  producing  rootlets  and 
buds  from  several  parts  of  its  surface,  as  the  Potato. 

The  Bulbous  Root  is  a  solid  roundish  mass,  producing 
rootlets  at  the  lower  extremity,  and  a  bud  at  the  other  ; 
it  consists  either  of  fleshy  scales,  as  in  the  White  Lily, 
concentric  circles,  as  in  the  Onion,  or  is  of  one  uniform 
substance  throughout,  as  in  the  Crocus.  This  last  is 
sometimes  called  a  corm . 

The  Stem. — The  stem  is  said  to  be  simple  when  it 
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bears  leaves,  or  leaves  and  flowers  only  without  branches; 
as  in  Grass  of  Parnassus,  vol.  i.  p.  120. 

A  compound  stem  is  repeatedly  and  irregularly 
branched,  as  in  Flax-seed,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 

A  stem  is  said  to  be  forked  when  it  divides  into  two 

# 

branches  of  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  size.  The  stem  of 
Annual  Knawel,  vol.  i.  p.  229,  is  repeatedly  forked. 

The  term  erect ,  when  applied  to  the  stem,  has  the 
same  meaning  as  perpendicular. 

An  ascending  stem  is  one  which  is  horizontal  when 
first  it  leaves  the  root,  and  then  becomes  erect.  When 
several  stems  grow  from  one  root,  the  central  one  is  often 
erect,  the  rest  ascending ,  as  in  the  common  Mallow. 

A  prostrate  stem  trails  along  the  ground  without  ever 
becoming  erect. 

A  creeping  stem  differs  from  the  last  by  sending  out 
roots  from  its  joints.  Some  plants  have  erect  stems 
with  creeping  scions ,  or  shoots  from  the  base,  as  the 
Creeping  Buttercup,  vol.  i.  p.  11. 

The  Axil. — This  name  is  given  to  the  angle  formed 
by  a  leaf  where  it  leaves  the  stem.  A  bud  or  flower 
which  springs  from  this  angle,  is  termed  axillary. 


The  Leaf. — Leaves  which  spring  directly  from  the 
root  are  called  radical ;  those  which  grow  on  the  stem 
are  either  alternate,  as  in  Balsam,  vol.  i.  p.  130;  oppo¬ 
site,  as  in  the  Pink,  p.  88 ;  or  whorled  :  the  leaves  of 
Woodruff,  p.  306,  grow  in  whorls. 
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Leaves  which  have  no  stalks  are  termed  sessile  (sit¬ 
ting),  as  in  Eryngo,  vol.  i.  p.  254. 

A  leaf  which  consists  but  of  one  piece  is  said  to  be 
simple,  as  in  Marsh  Marigold,  vol.  i.  p.  15  ;  a  ternate 
leaf  consists  of  three  leaflets  on  a  common  stalk,  as  in 
Medick,  p.  149  ;  a  quinate ,  of  five,  as  in  Marsh  Cin¬ 
quefoil,  p.  189.  Other  forms  of  the  compound  leaf  are 
the  pinnate,  (from  penna ,  a  feather,)  when  a  number  of 
leaflets  are  ranged  along  the  opposite  sides  of  a  common 
stalk,  as  in  Saint-foin,  vol.  i.  p.  169. 

A  simple  leaf  is  sometimes  wavy  at  the  edge,  as  in 
the  Oak,  vol.  ii.  p.  185;  3-,  5-,  or  7 dobed,  as  in  the  Mal¬ 
lows,  pp.  110 — 113  ;  and  these  lobes  are  often  deeply 
cut,  as  in  Geranium,  p.  125.  A  leaf  of  five  or  more 
narrow  lobes  united  near  the  main  stalk,  is  termed  pal¬ 
mate,  (from  palma,  the  palm  of  the  hand,)  as  in  Helle¬ 
bore,  p.  17.  The  pedate  leaf  differs  from  the  palmate, 
in  having  the  two  side  lobes  divided  a  second  time  at 
the  edge  nearest  the  stalk.  A  leaf  which  is  lobed  after 
the  manner  of  a  pinnate  leaf,  is  termed  pinnatifid ,  (from 
penna,  a  feather,  and  findo,  to  cleave.) 

If  a  stalk  is  attached  to  a  leaf  at  or  near  its  centre, 
such  a  leaf  is  termed  peltate,  (from  pelta,  a  buckler,)  as 
in  Cotyledon,  vol.  i.  p.  231. 

A  leaf  through  which  a  stalk  passes  is  termed  per¬ 
foliate,  (from  per,  through,  and  folium ,  a  leaf,)  as  in 
Hare’s-ear,  vol.  i.  p.  267. 

Two  leaves  united  by  their  bases,  and  allowing  the  stem 
to  pass  through  them,  are  termed  connate,  (from  con,  toge¬ 
ther,  and  nascor,  to  grow,)  as  in  Chlora,  vol.  ii.  p.  37. 

The  margin  of  the  leaf  is  either  entire,  as  in  Soapwort, 
vol.  i.  p.  90  ;  crenate,  as  in  Marsh  Pennywort,  p.  252  ; 
serrate  (saw-edged),  as  in  Rose,  p.  199  ;  toothed,  as  in 
Enchanter’s  Nightshade,  p.  211  ;  or  fringed,  as  in  Rock- 
rose,  p.  73. 

With  respect  to  form,  the  varieties  of  leaves  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  terms  employed  to  define  them  not 
less  so.  Those  which  occur  in  this  volume  are 
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11  air-like,  or  capillary ,  as  in  Fennel,  vol.  i.  p.  271. 

Linear,  as  in  the  Grasses  and  Pink,  vol.  i.  p.  88. 

Strap- shaped,  as  in  Corrigiola,  vol.  i.  p.  22 7. 

Oblong,  as  in  Pock-rose;  vol.  i.  p.  73. 

Elliptical,  oval,  with  both  ends  alike,  as  in  the  leaf¬ 
lets  of  Pose,  vol.  i.  p.  199. 

Egg-shaped,  oval,  with  the  base  broader  than  the 
extremity,  as  in  Pear,  vol.  i.  p.  200. 

Inversely  egg-shagged,  oval,  with  the  base  narrower 
than  the  extremity,  as  in  Brookweed,  vol.  ii.  p.  87. 

Rounded,  as  in  Pyrola,  vol.  ii.  p.  21. 

Heart-shaped,  as  in  Violet,  vol.  i.  p.  7  6. 

Inversely  heart-shaped,  as  in  the  leaflets  of  Medick, 
vol.  i.  p.  149. 

Kidney-shaped,  as  in  Ground  Ivy,  vol.  ii.  p.  114. 

Arrow-shaped,  as  in  Towrer  Mustard,  vol.  i.  p.  58. 

Halbert- shaped,  arrow-shaped,  but  with  the  barbs 
turned  outwards. 

Angular,  as  in  Danish  Scurvy-Grass. 


DANISH  SCUavV-GRASS. 
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Sword-shaped ,  as  in  Iris,  vol.  ii.  p.  206. 

Stipules. — The  base  of  the  leaf-stalk  is  not  unfre- 
quently  furnished  with  two  sheathing  wings ;  these  are 
called  stipules.  The  leaf  of  the  Rose  has  oblong  stipules 
at  its  base. 


Bracts.— Beneath  the  flower  are  frequently  situated 
small  leaves  called  bracts .  Sometimes  they  are  mere 
scales,  as  in  Broom-rape,  vol.  ii.  p.  68  ;  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  they  are  only  to  be  distinguished  from  true 
leaves  by  their  smaller  size,  as  in  Evening  Primrose, 
vol.  i.  p.  210. 

In  the  Umbelliferous  Tribe,  vol.  i.  p.  244,  they  often 
grow,  several  in  a  whorl,  at  the  base  of  the  general  and 
partial  umbels;  and  in  Compound  Flowers,  vol.  i.  p.  317, 
they  are  yet  more  numerous  at  the  base  of  the  heads  of 
flowers.  When  they  grow  in  this  form,  they  are  termed 
an  involucre ,  (from  involve ,  to  wrap  up,  because  they 
enclose  the  flowers  before  expansion.) 

The  Flower. — This,  as  it  is  the  most  ornamental,  so 
it  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  plant,  being  rarely 
produced  until  the  juices  fit  for  its  nourishment  have 
been  selected  by  the  roots  and  matured  by  the  leaves, 
and  containing  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  perfect¬ 
ing  seeds.  In  flowering  plants,  besides  the  parts  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  ripening  of  seeds,  there  are  others 
which  evidently  serve  as  a  protection,  and  others,  again, 
the  use  of  which  is  not  known.  The  flower,  however, 
generally,  being  essential  to  the  continuance  of  the 
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species,  has  been  selected,  as  the  part  on  which  to  found 
every  arrangement  of  plants  which  can  lay  claim  to  ac¬ 
curacy  or  utility.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  its  structure 
is  therefore  necessary  before  the  student  can  proceed  to 
discover  the  names  of  the  commonest  plants  which  are 
flung  with  so  bountiful  a  hand  over  our  hills  and 
fields. 

The  Calyx. —  This  name  is  given  to  that  part  of  the 
flower  which  in  the  bud  stage  is  outside  all  the  rest, 
and  -which  wrhen  the  flower  is  expanded  encircles  the  more 
delicate  parts.  It  is  usually  green,  and  consists  of  seve¬ 
ral  leaves,  termed  sepals;  but  these  sepals  are  often 
united  at  the  base  and  form  a  cup,  (hence  the  name 
calyx ,  a  cup.) 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  describe  the  various  forms  of 
the  calyx,  -which  are  very  numerous.  It  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  however,  that  when  the  calyx  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  lobes,  one  of  wrhich  overhangs  the  other,  it 
is  termed  gaping ;  in  the  Mallow7  Tribe,  vol.  i.  p.  109, 
it  is  double  ;  and  in  Compound  Flowers,  p.  317,  the 
Valerian,  p.  308,  and  Teazel  Tribes,  p.  312,  it  is  at  first 
a  mere  ring,  but  afterwards  becomes  a  chaffy  or  feathery 
appendage  to  the  seed,  termed  a  pappus. 

The  Corolla. — Within  the  calyx  is  the  corolla  (little 
crown),  a  ring  of  delicate  leaves  called  petals,  usually 


coloured — that  is,  not  green — and  often  fragrant.  The 
petals  are  either  distinct,  as  in  the  Hose,  in  wrhich  the 
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expanded  part  is  termed  the  limb ,  the  lower  the  claw  ; 
or  united  below,  when  the  expanded  part  is  termed  the 
border ,  the  lower  the  tube.  The  corolla  usually  has  as 


many  petals  or  divisions  as  there  are  sepals ;  and  if 
these  are  all  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  the  corolla  is 
said  to  be  regular. 

The  most  common  forms  of  the  regular  corolla  of  one 
petal,  are  : — 

Salver-shaped ,  as  in  Primrose,  vol.  ii.  p.  129. 

Funnel-shaped,  as  in  Cowslip,  vol.  ii.  p.  131. 

Wheel-shaped ,  when  the  tube  is  no  longer  in  propor¬ 
tion  than  the  axle  of  a  wheel,  as  in  Speedwell,  vol.  ii. 
p.  87. 

Bell-shaped ,  as  in  Campanula,  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 

Trumpet-shaped ,  as  in  Convolvulus,  vol.  ii.  p.  42. 

When  the  irregular  corolla  of  one  petal  is  divided 
into  two  lobes,  one  of  which  overhangs  the  other,  it  is 
termed  labiate,  or  lipped,  as  in  the  Natural  Family 
Labiatce,  vol.  ii.  p.  9 1  ;  if  the  lips  are  open,  it  is  said  to 
be  gaping,  as  in  Yellow  Dead  Nettle,  vol.  ii.  p.  106  ;  if 
closed,  personate,  (from  persona,  a  mask,)  as  in  Snap¬ 
dragon,  vol.  ii.  p.  74.  In  the  Compound  Flowers,  vol.  i. 
p.  317,  there  are  frequently  two  kinds  of  florets  in  one 
flower,  those  of  the  disk,  or  centre,  being  tubular,  with¬ 
out  an  evident  border  ;  those  of  the  ray,  or  margin, 
strap-shaped,  as  in  the  Daisy. 

Among  regular  flowers  of  many  petals,  the  only  form 
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which  it  will  be  necessary  to  mention  here  is  the  cruci¬ 
form,  consisting  of  four  petals  placed  cross-wise,  as  in 
the  Cruciferous  Tribe,  vol.  i.  p.  35. 

The  most  remarkable  among  the  irregular ,  is  the 
papilionaceous,  (from  papilio,  a  butterfly,)  consisting  of 
five  petals,  of  which  the  upper  one,  called  the  standard , 
is  usually  the  largest  ;  the  two  side  ones  are  termed 
wings,  and  the  two  lower  ones,  which  are  often  com¬ 
bined,  form  the  keel,  vol.  i.  p.  138. 

Both  calyx  and  corolla  are  not  always  found  in  the 
same  flower,  and  when  one  only  is  present,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  decide  by  what  name  it  should  be  called.  In 
this  case  the  term  perianth  (from  the  Greek  pjeri,  around, 
and  anthos,  a  flower,)  is  a  convenient  one.  Some  flowers 
have  neither  calyx  nor  corolla,  as  Water  Star- wort,  vol.  i. 
p.  215.  When  th z  perianth  is  said  to  be  double,  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  calyx  and  corolla  are  both  present. 

The  Stamens. — Within  the  perianth,  and  frequently 
attached  to  it,  is  a  row  of  delicate  organs  called  stamens, 

of  which  the  lower  part  is  termed  th efla- 
nL-  ment,  the  upper  the  anther.  When  the 

if  jf  |  filament  is  slender  throughout,  it  is  said 
luj  j  to  be  thread-like  ;  but  if  it  be  thick  at  the 

W  base,  and  taper  to  a  point,  it  is  said  to 

be  awl-shaped.  The  anther  varies  in 
shape,  but  is  most  frequently  oblong, 
and  composed  of  two  lobes  and  as  many  cells,  which 
are  filled  with  a  fine  dust,  called  pollen.  If  there 
be  no  filament,  the  anther  is  said  to  be  sessile.  In 
a  majority  of  flowers  the  number  of  stamens  equals  that 
of  the  petals ;  a  few  plants  have  but  one  stamen :  very  often 
the  number  of  stamens  is  some  multiple  of  the  petals, 
that  is,  there  are  twice  or  thrice,  <fcc.  as  many,  and  not  a 
few  flowers  have  from  twenty  to  several  hundred.  Some¬ 
times  the  filaments  are  united  at  the  base  into  one  or 
more  sets,  as  in  Hypericum,  vol.  i.  p.  11G  ;  sometimes 
they  form  a  hollow  tube,  the  anthers  being  distinct,  or 
free ,  as  in  Mallow,  vol.  i.  p.  109  ;  and  sometimes  the 
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filaments  are  free,  and  the  anthers  are  united  into  a 
ring,  as  in  the  Compound  Flowers,  vol.  i.  p.  317  ;  and 
Heath,  vol.  ii.  p.  14. 

The  Pistil. — This  is  the  central  part  of  the 
flower,  and  in  its  commonest  form  is  a  delicate 
column  composed  of  three  parts,  the  ovary ,  the 
style,  and  the  stigma. 

The  ovary,  (from  ovum,  an  egg,)  sometimes 
called  the  germen ,  contains  the  rudiments  of  the 
future  seed. 

The  style,  (from ,  stylos,  a  column,)  is  to  the  pistil  what 
the  shaft  is  to  a  pillar,  connecting  the  ovary  with 

The  stigma,  which  is  sometimes  a  mere  viscid  point, 
but  more  frequently  an  enlargement  of  the  summit  of 
the  style,  is  variously  shaped,  being  globular,  flat,  lobed, 
&c.  If  there  be  no  style,  the  stigma  is  said  to  be  sessile. 

In  the  majority  of  flowers  there  is  but  one  pistil;  but 
very  often  there  is  a  single  ovary,  which  bears  several 
styles  and  stigmas.  In  this  case  the  ovary  usually  con¬ 
sists  of  several  cells,  each  of  which,  with  its  style  and 
stigma,  is  termed  a  carpel ;  and  the  same  name  is  given 
to  each  of  the  ovaries  in  such  flowers  as  Marsh  Mari¬ 
gold,  vol.  i.  p.  15,  where  they  are  distinct ;  and  in 
Blackberry,  p.  192,  where  they  are  united. 

Both  calyx  and  corolla,  it  has  been  said  above, 
may  be  absent.  Not  so  with  respect  to  stamens  and 
pistils ;  for,  unless  they  are  present,  no  seed  can  be  per¬ 
fected.  It  is  not,  however,  essential  that  they  should 
both  be  found  in  the  same  flower.  Sometimes  on  the 
same  plant  flowers  are  to  be  found,  some  of  which  bear 
stamens  only,  others  pistils  only  ;  and  not  unfrequently 
these  organs  grow,  not  only  in  separate  flowers,  but  on 
different  plants.  In  either  case,  those  flowers  alone 
which  contain  pistils  produce  seeds,  and  are  therefore 
termed  fertile  ;  while  those  containing  stamens  only,  are 
called  barren.  The  external  structure  of  barren  and 
fertile  flowers  is  often  very  dissimilar,  as  in  Willow, 
vol.  ii.  p.  180;  and  Oak,  p.  185.  When  the  ovary  is 
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inserted  above  the  base  of  the  perianth,  it  is  said  to  be 
superior ,  as  in  Crowfoot,  vol.  i.  p.  10;  when  below,  infe¬ 
rior ,  as  in  Rose,  p.  199.  In  like  manner  the  perianth  is 
said  to  be  superior  or  inferior,  according  as  it  is  in¬ 
serted  above  or  below  the  ovary. 

The  Fruit. — As  the  flower  withers,  the  ovary  en¬ 
larges  and  becomes  the  fruit ,  that  is,  the  seed,  with  its 
case  or  covering,  also  called  a  pericarp ,  (from  pjeri , 
around,  and  carpos ,  fruit.)  Among  the  various  forms 
of  fruit,  the  principal  are — 

The  capsule ,  (from  cdpsula ,  a  little  box,)  a  dry  case, 
either  opening  by  valves ,  as  in  Pink,  vol.  i.  p.  88  ;  by 
teeth ,  as  in  Lychnis,  vol.  i.  p.  93;  b y  pores,  as  in  Poppy, 
p.  26  ;  or  by  splitting  all  round,  as  in  Pimpernel,  vol. 
ii.  p.  133. 

The  silique  and  silicle ,  described  at  vol.  i.  p.  35. 

The  pod,  or  legume,  a  long  seed-vessel,  differing  from 
the  silique  in  having  no  partition,  and  bearing  the  seeds 
in  a  single  row,  as  in  the  Pea  and  Bean  Tribe,  vol.  i.  p.  138. 

The  berry,  a  juicy  or  mealy  fruit,  bearing  the  seeds 
immersed  in  pulp,  as  in  Elder,  Currant,  &c. 

The  nui,  a  dry  fruit,  composed  of  a  hard  shell,  con¬ 
taining  a  seed,  as  in  Hazel,  vol.  ii.  p.  186  ;  and  Grom- 
well,  p.  50. 

The  drupe,  a  nut  enclosed  in  pulp,  as  the  Plum  and 
Cherry. 

The  cone,  a  collection  of  imbricated  or  overlapping 
scales,  each  of  which  covers  two  seeds,  vol.  ii.  p.  188. 

The  Seed. — A  seed  is  said  to  be  dicotyledonous,  when 

it  is  composed  of  two  lobes,  or  cotyle¬ 
dons,  which  enclose  the  plumule ,  or 
embryo  of  the  future  plant.  As  the 
seed  germinates,  the  cotyledons  either 
rise  above  the  ground,  as  in  Mustard, 
or  remain  buried,  as  in  the  garden  Pea. 
Plants  bearing  seeds  of  this  structure  compose  the  first 
Natural  Class,  Dicotyledonous  Plants,  otExogens,  vol.i. 
p.  1.  When  the  seed  is  not  separable  into  two  parts, 
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it  is  termed  monocotyledonous ;  and  plants  bearing  such 
seeds  compose  the  Second  Natural  Class,  Monocotyle¬ 
donous  Plants,  or  Endogens,  vol.  ii.  p.  191. 

Receptacle. — This  name  is  given  to  that  part  of  the 
flower  on  which  all  the  others  rest.  It  is  most  conspi¬ 
cuous  in  the  Compound  Flowers,  vol.  i.  p.  317,  where  it 
is  sometimes  conical ,  as  in  Daisy,  p.  374  ;  chaffy ,  as  in 
Cat’s-ear,  p.  332 ;  bristly ,  as  in  Thistle,  p.  346  ;  or  dotted , 
as  in  Dandelion,  p.  340. 

Nectary. — Any  distinct  organ  in  a  flower  which  con¬ 
tains  honey;  for  instance,  the  scale  at  the  base  of  the 
petals  in  Crowfoot,  vol.  i.  p.  8 ;  the  spurs  of  the  Colum¬ 
bine,  p.  18,  &c. 

Inflorescence.— This  term  is  used  to  denote  the 
arrangement  of  flowers  on  the  stem. 

A  flower-stalk  springing  directly  from  the  root,  and 
bearing  no  leaves,  is  termed  a  scape,  as  in  Primrose, 
vol.  ii.  p.  129. 

When  it  is  inserted  in  the  angle  between  the  main 
stem  and  a  leaf,  it  is  termed  axillary ,  as  in  Balsam, 
vol.  i.  p.  130. 

When  it  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  main  stem,  having 
no  leaves  beyond  it,  it  is  said  to  be  terminal ,  as  in  Grass 
of  Parnassus,  vol.  i.  p.  120. 

A  flower-stalk  which  bears  but  one  flower,  is  said  to 
be  simple ,  as  in  Grass  of  Parnassus,  vol.  i.  p.  120. 

A  stalk  bearing  a  number  of  sessile  flowers  arranged 
one  above  another,  is  termed  a  spike,  as  in  Plantain, 
vol.  ii.  p.  142. 

When,  instead  of  being  sessile,  the  flowers  are  sup¬ 
ported  on  simple  stalks,  the  inflorescence  is  a  cluster,  as 
in  Melilot,  vol.  i.  p.  150. 

A  panicle  differs  from  a  cluster  in  being  branched,  as 
in  Spurrey,  vol.  i.  p.  98. 

A  corymb  differs  from  a  cluster  in  bearing  the  lower 
flowers  on  long  stalks,  while  the  upper  are  sessile,  or 
nearly  so,  as  in  Stock,  vol.  i.  p.  65. 

In  a  cyme  the  stalks  are  irregularly  branched,  but 
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the  flowers  are  nearly  level,  as  in  Elder,  vol.  i. 
p.  295. 

The  umbel  is  a  mode  of  inflorescence  in  which  the 
flower-stalks  spring  from  a  common  centre,  and  bear 
each  a  single  flower,  as  in  Ivy,  vol.  i.  p.  285.  When 
the  stalks  bear,  instead  of  a  single  flower,  a  second 
umbel,  the  inflorescence  is  a  compound  umbel ,  the  pri¬ 
mary  division  being  termed  a  general  umbel ,  the  secon¬ 
dary  a  partial.  This  mode  of  inflorescence  is  common 
in  the  Umbelliferous  Tribe,  vol.  i.  p.  244. 

A  head  resembles  a  simple  umbel,  except  that  the 
flowers  are  all  sessile,  as  in  Scabious,  vol.  i.  p.  316. 

A  catkin  resembles  a  spike,  except  that  the  flowers 
are  enclosed  each  within  a  scale-like  bract,  as  in  Hazel, 
vol.  ii.  p.  186. 

Other  terms  which  are  employed  in  the  body  of  the 
work  will  be  explained  as  they  occur,  or  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  which  precedes  the  summary  of  each  Natural 
Order.  A  Glossary  will  also  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
second  volume,  containing  definitions  of  most  of  the 
common  terms  in  use. 
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SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY. 


It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  only  parts  of  a 
plant  which  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  seed  are 
the  stamens  and  pistils.  On  these  organs,  therefore,  the 
learned  Linnaeus  fixed,  when  framing  his  artificial  ar¬ 
rangement  of  plants,  as  affording  the  readiest  means  of 
referring  to  the  written  characters  of  plants  described  in 
his  works.1  He  nowhere  claims  the  honour  of  having 
discovered  their  importance;  on  the  contrary,  he  ex¬ 
pressly  alludes  to  a  popular  opinion  that  the  fact  was 
known  to  Thomas  Millington,  a  naturalist  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  century.  But  whoever  discovered  the  fact,  it  lay 
idle  and  unnoticed  until  Linnaeus  invented  and  perfected 
the  system  founded  on  the  fact.  This  can  be  proved, 
both  by  the  jealousy  with  which  it  was  received  by  the 
naturalists  of  the  day,  whose  favourite  methods  have  dis¬ 
appeared  before  it,  as  well  as  by  the  acrimony  with  which 
the  name  and  works  of  Linnaeus  are  assailed  by  some 
modern  botanists — men  who,  while  they  disparage  the 
works  of  their  great  leader,  find  it  impossible  to  quit 
the  track  that  he  has  trodden  out  for  them,  from  a  con¬ 
viction  that  truth  lies  in  the  path  that  he  has  prescribed, 
and  nowhere  else. 

The  first  division  of  Vegetables,  according  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  Linnaeus,  is  into  Twenty-four  Classes,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  number,  position,  and  relative  proportion  of 
the  Stamens. 

The  first  eleven  Classes  are  characterised  solely  by 
the  number  of  the  stamens,  and  are  thus  named  : — 

(1)  The  number  of  species  known  to  Linnaeus  in  1753,  when  he  published 
his  “  Species  Plantarum,”  amounted  only  to  7,300. 
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Class  I.  Monandria,  one  stamen. 

II.  Diandria,  two  stamens. 

III.  Triandria.  three  ditto. 

IV.  Tetrandria,  four  ditto. 

Y.  Pentandria,  five  ditto. 

VI.  Hexandria,  six  ditto. 

VII.  Heptandria,  seven  ditto. 

VIII.  Octandria,  eight  ditto. 

IX.  Enneaxdria,  nine  ditto. 

X.  Decandria,  ten  ditto. 

XI.  Dodecandria,  twelve  to  nineteen  ditto. 

The  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Classes  are  distinguished 
by  the  situation  as  well  as  number  of  the  stamens. 

Class  XII.  Icosandria,  twenty  stamens,  or  more,  in¬ 
serted  on  the  calyx. 

XIII.  Polyaxdria,  twenty  stamens,  or  more,  in¬ 
serted  on  the  receptable. 

The  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Classes,  by  the  number 
and  relative  proportion  of  the  stamens. 

Class  XIV.  Pidynamia,  four  stamens,  two  longer  than 

the  others. 

XV.  Tetradynamia,  six  stamens,  four  long 
and  two  short. 

The  Classes  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Nineteenth  are 
distinguished  by  the  combination  of  the  stamens  with 
each  other,  no  account  being  taken  of  their  number. 

Class  XVI.  Monadelphia,  stamens  all  united  by  their 

filaments. 

XVII.  Diadelpiiia,  stamens  combined  by  their 
filaments  into  two  sets. 

XVIII.  Polyadelpiiia, stamens  combined  by  their 
filaments  into  three  or  more  sets. 

XIX.  Syngenesia,  stamens  united  by  their  an¬ 
thers;  flowers  compound. 

InCVassXX.  Gynandria,  the  stamens  are  inserted  on 

the  pistil,  and  so  combined  with  it  as  to 
form  a  central  column . 

The  Twenty-first,  Twenty-second,  and  Twenty-third 
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Classes  are  distinguished  by  the  stamens  and  pistils 
being  in  separate  flowers. 

Class  XXI.  Monoecia,  stamens  and  pistils  in  different 

flowers,  but  on  the  same  plant. 

XXII.  Dkecia,  stamens  and  pistils  in  different 
flowers  and  on  separate  plants. 

XXIII.  Polygamia,  flowers  of  three  kinds ;  some 
having  stamens  only,  some  pistils  only, 
and  some  both  stamens  and  pistils. 
XXIV.  Cryptogamia,  flowerless  plants,  or  those 
in  which  stamens  and  pistils  have  not 
been  detected,  fructification  being  per¬ 
formed  by  other  organs. 

Each  of  the  Classes  is  subdivided  into  two  or  more 
Orders.  The  Orders  of  the  first  Thirteen  Classes  de¬ 
pend  on  the  number  of  the  Pistils.  Thus,  any  plant  in 
either  of  the  classes  from  Monandria  toPoLYANDRiA  must 
be  placed  in  one  or  other  of  the  following  Orders  : — 
Order  Monogynia,  one  pistil. 

Digynia,  two  pistils. 

Trigynia,  three  ditto. 

Tetragynia,  four  ditto. 

Pentagynia,  five  ditto. 

Hexagynia,  six  ditto. 

Heptagynia,  seven  ditto. 

Decagynia,  ten  ditto. 

Dodecagynia,  twelve  ditto. 

Polygynia,  many  ditto. 

In  the  Fourteenth  Class,  Didynamia,  there  are  two 
Orders. 

Order  I.  Gymnospermia,  ovaries  four,  one-seeded. 

II.  Angiospermia,  ovary  single,  many-seeded. 

In  the  Fifteenth  Class,  Tetradynamia,  there  are  two 
Orders. 

Order  I.  Siliculosa,  fruit  a  silicle ,  or  short  pod  with¬ 
out  a  partition. 

II.  Siliquosa,  fruit  a  silique ,  or  long  pod  with¬ 
out  a  partition. 
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The  Orders  of  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and 
Eighteenth  Classes,  Monadelphia,  Diadelphia,  and 
Polyadelphia,  depend  on  the  number  of  the  stamens : 
thus,  Class  Monadelphia,  Order  Pentandria,  includes 
plants  having  Jive  stamens  united  by  their  filaments  into 
one  set ;  Class  Diadelphia,  Order  Decandria,  plants 
having  ten  stamens  combined  by  their  filaments  into 
two  sets ;  and  Class  Polyadelphia,  Order  Polyandria, 
plants  with  more  than  twenty  stamens  combined  by  their 
filaments  into  three  or  more  sets. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Class,  Syngenesia,  the  Orders  de¬ 
pend  on  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  florets ; 
but  as  they  are  Orders  nearly  identical  with  the  Groups 
into  which  the  Compound  Flowers  are  distributed,  their 
limits  need  not  be  assigned  here. 

In  the  Twentieth,  Twenty-first,  and  Twenty-second 
Classes,  Gynandria,  Moncecia,  and  Dkecia,  the  Orders 
are  determined  by  the  number  of  the  stamens.  Plants, 
for  example,  having  one  stamen  are  in  the  Order  Mon- 
andria;  those  with  two  stamens,  in  the  Order  Dian- 

DRIA,  &C. 

The  Twenty-third  Class.  Polygamia,  contains  only 
one  British  Order ,  namely  Moncecia,  in  which  there  are 
three  different  kinds  of  flowers — those  with  stamens 
only,  those  with  pistils  only,  and  those  with  both  sta¬ 
mens  and  pistils  on  the  same  plant. 

As  the  limits  of  these  volumes  exclude  all  mention  of 
the  plants  in  the  extensive  Class  Cryptogamia,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  enumerate  the  Orders  into  which  it  is 
divided.1 


(1)  The  student  is  recommended  to  commit  to  memory  the  names,  rather 
than  the  numbers  of  the  Classes  and  Orders.  While  he  does  this  he  will  find 
it  useful  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  names  both  of  Classes  and  Orders  are  of 
Greek  etymology,  and  that  tlie  prefixes  are  mostly  numerals.  Thus,  man 
signifies  one;  di,  two;  tri.  three;  tetra ,  four;  pent,  five;  hex,  six;  heyta, 
seven;  oct,  eight;  enne,  nine;  dec ,  ten;  dndec ,  twelve;  ices ,  twenty;  and 
poly ,  many.  The  root  dynam  signifies  pow^r  or  excess:  thus.  Didytiamia 
means  “  the  excess  of  two  ;  ”  Tetradynamia,  “  the  excess  of  four.”  Adelphia 
signifies  a  brotherhood,  as  Monadelphia ,  “  one  hrotherhood,”  or  united  set  of 
stamens;  Syngenesia  signifies  “a  growing  together,”  in  allusion  to  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  anthers  in  that  class.  The  termination  oecia denotes  “a  house- 
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This  arrangement  brings  together,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  for  convenience  of  reference,  plants  dissimilar  in 
stucture,  habit,  and  properties.  It  is,  therefore,  an  Arti¬ 
ficial  System  ;  as  such  Linnaeus  proposed  it,  and  such 
he  always  professed  it  to  be.  “  I  have  never  pretended 
that  the  method  was  natural,”  he  says,  in  his  letter  to 
Haller.  “  A  Natural  System,”  he  repeatedly  remarks, 
in  his  other  writings,  “is  the  first  and  last  object  to  be 
aimed  at  by  botanists.1  ....  A  perfect  system  of  this 
kind  should  assemble  plants  allied  in  habit,  mode  of 
growth,  properties,  and  uses.”  Of  such  a  system  he  left 
a  slight  sketch ;  but  the  rich  store  of  plants  which  has 
been  laid  open  to  modern  botanists  never  came  within 
his  reach ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that,  being  well 
aware  of  his  defective  materials,  he  never  attempted  to 
fill  the  sketch  in.  Make  it  as  complete  as  he  would, 
in  a  few  years  it  would  have  been  imperfect  and  useless. 
Not  so,  however,  his  Artificial  System,  which,  still 
marked  by  the  limits  that  he  assigned,  not  only  offers 
facilities  for  forming  an  acquaintance  with  the  names  of 
plants,  but  affords  ready  means  of  reference  to  any  Sys¬ 
tem  in  which  plants  are  arranged  according  to  their 
natural  characters.  It  is  not,  therefore,  too  much  to  say 
that  the  Artificial  System  of  Linnaeus  has  served  a  double 
purpose.  Before  a  Natural  Method  was  arranged,  it 
was  the  only  one  that  was  available  ;  and  now  that  it  is 

hold  so  in  the  Class  Monoecia,  the  stamens  and  pistils  may  be  supposed  to 
occupy  separate  apartments  in  one  house.  Polygamia  signilies  “  many  kinds 
of  fructification  ;  ”  Cryptogamia,  “  concealed  fructification.”  Andria  denotes 
stamens;  gynia,  pistils  :  thus  Triandria  includes  flowers  with  three  stamens ; 
Digynia  flowers  with  two  pistils;  and  Gynandria  flowers  with  pistils  and 
stamens  united.  In  the  two  Orders  of  the  Class  Didynamia,  the  term  Gym- 
nospermia  denotes  “naked  seed;”  the  fruit  being  apparently  destitute  of 
a  covering:  Angiospermia  implies  that  the  seeds  are  enclosed  in  a  “  seed- 
vessel.”  The  terms  Siliculosa  and  Siliquosa  are  explained  in  the  text. 

(1)  Methodi  Naturalis  fragmenta  inquirenda  sunt.  Primum  et  ultimum 
hoc  in  Botanicis  desideratum  est.  Plantae  omnes  utrimque  affinitatem 
monstrant  uti  territorium  in  mappa  geographica. — Lin.  Phil.  Bot.  Aph.  77. 

Methodus  Naturalis  est  ultimus  finis  Botanices. — Ibid.  Aph.  163. 

Naturalis  Character  ab  omniBotanico  teneatur  oportet. — Ibid.  Aph.  191. 

Classes,  quo  magis  naturales,  eo,  caeteris  paribus,  prasstantiores  sunt. 
Adfines  conveniunt  habitu,  nascendi  modo,  proprietatibus,  viribus,  usu. 
Summorum  Botanicorum  hodiernus  labor  in  his  sudat,  et  desudare  decet; 
methodus  Naturalis  hinc  ultimus  finis  Botanices  est  et  erit. — Ibid.  Aph.  206. 
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superseded,  it  is  still  eminently  useful  as  an  index,  or  a 
catalogue  of  the  contents  of  its  successor ;  the  secondary 
use  being  one  which,  perhaps,  Linnaeus  himself  scarcely 
contemplated. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give  an  account  of  the 
various  Natural  Systems  which  have  been  proposed. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  one  generally  adopted  in  Britain 
is  a  modification  of  those  of  Jussieu  and  De  Candolle. 
Here  the  whole  Vegetable  Kingdom  is  divided  into  three 
great  Classes. 

Class  I.  DICOTYLEDONES. 

In  this  Class  are  placed  such  plants  as  produce  seeds 
divisible  into  two  lobes  or  cotyledons  (vol.  i.  p.  1).  It 
is  subdivided  into  Four  Sub-classes ,  Thalamiflora;,  Ca- 
lyciflora:,  Corolliflorje,  and  Monochlamydea;. 

Sub-class  I.  Thalamiflora:. 

Flowers  furnished  with  calyx  and  corolla ;  petals  dis¬ 
tinct,  inserted  into  the  receptacle,  or  thalamus;  sta¬ 
mens  springing  from  the  base  of  the  ovary. — This  Sub¬ 
class  contains  Twenty-two  British  Orders.  (Vol.  i.  pp. 
2— 132.) 


Sub-class  II.  Calyciflora:. 

Flowers  furnished  with  calyx  and  corolla  ;  sepals  dis¬ 
tinct,  or  united  ;  petals  distinct  ;  stamens  inserted  in 
the  calyx ,  or  close  to  its  base. — This  Sub-class  contains 
Eighteen  British  Orders,  numbered  from  XXIII.  to 
XL.  (Vol.  i.  pp.  133—290.) 

Sub-claSS  III.  CoROLLIFLORiE. 

Flowers  furnished  with  calyx  and  corolla ;  petals 
united,  bearing  the  stamens. — In  this  Sub-class  there 
are  twenty-seven  British  Orders,  numbered  from  XLI. 
to  LX VII.  (Vol.  i.  p.  290,  to  vol.  ii.  p.  143.) 
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Sub-class  IY.  Monochlamyde^e.1 

Perianth  single,  or  none.  This  Sub-class  contains 
thirteen  British  Orders,  numbered  from  LXVIII.  to 
LXXIX.  (Yol.  ii.  pp.  144—190.) 

Class  II.  MONOCOTYLEDONES. 

Seeds  with  a  single  cotyledon  (vol.  ii.  p.  191).  It  is 
subdivided  into  Two  Sub-classes ,  Petaloide^e  and  Glu- 

MACEJE. 

Sub-class  I.  Petaloide^. 

Flowers  with  petals. — This  Sub-class  contains  sixteen 
British  Orders,  numbered  from  LXXX.  to  XCYI.  (Yol. 
ii.  p.  192  to  the  end.) 

Sub-class  II.  Glumacea3. 

Flowers  formed  of  chaffy  scales,  or  glumes . — This 
Sub-class  contains  the  Grasses  and  Sedges. 

Class  III.  ACOTYLEDONES. 

Flowerless  plants.  Here  are  placed  the  Eerns,  Mosses, 
Liverworts,  Lichens,  Sea-weeds,  and  Eungi. 

Each  of  the  Natural  Orders ,  or  Tribes ,  alluded  to 
above,  consists  of  a  number  of  plants  which  are  more  or 
less  like  one  another  in  various  respects,  especially  in  the 
organs  of  fructification.  The  plants  comprised  in  each 
Tribe  are  again  distributed  into  genera ,  or  families , 
each  genus  including  all  plants  which  resemble  one 
another  yet  more  closely  in  the  essential  characters  of 
fructification.  A  species,  or  hind,  is  an  assemblage  of 
individual  plants  agreeing  with  each  other  in  all  essen¬ 
tial  points ;  and  individuals  which  differ  one  from 


(1)  From  the  Greek  monos ,  one,  and  chlamys,  a  mantle  or  covering;  the 
plants  of  this  Sub-class  never  having  both  calyx  and  corolla. 
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another  in  minor  points,  such  as  an  irregular  formation 
of  leaves  or  mode  of  growth,  unusual  colour  of  flowers, 
extraordinary  number  of  petals,  <fcc.,  are  termed  varieties. 
These  words  are  frequently  used  loosely  in  common  con¬ 
versation,  but  the  habit  cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided 
in  botanical  descriptions,  as  calculated  to  produce  great 
confusion.  Throughout  these  pages  they  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  exclusively  with  the  meanings  above  assigned, 
which  will  be  rendered  clearer  bv  the  following;  exam- 
pies  : — The  wild  sweet-scented  Violet  is  called  by  botan¬ 
ists  Viola  odordta  ;  the  former  name,  Viola ,  indicating 
that  it  belongs  to  the  genus  so  called,  and  being,  there¬ 
fore,  termed  its  generic  name.  Besides  the  scented  Violet, 
we  have  in  England  the  Dog-Violet,  the  Marsh- Violet, 
the  Pansy,  and  several  others,  all  belonging  to  the  same 
genus ,  and,  therefore,  described  under  the  name  Viola. 
But  the  Dog-Violet  differs  from  the  Sweet-scented,  in 
having  acute  sepals  and  leafy  stems,  whereas  the  latter 
has  blunt  sepals,  and  the  leaves  spring  directly  from  the 
roots.  The  Dog-Violet  is,  therefore,  a  distinct  species , 
Viola  canina.  The  Marsh-Violet  and  Pansy  differ  also 
in  important  characters ;  they  are,  therefore,  also  con¬ 
sidered  distinct  species,  the  fact  being  indicated  by  the 
addition  of  the  specific  or  trivial 1  names,  palustris  and 
tricolor ,  to  the  generic  name,  Viola.  The  flowers  of  the 
scented  Violet  are  sometimes  white  and  sometimes  blue ; 
garden  specimens  are  often  tinged  with  pink,  and  still 
more  frequently,  double.  These  characters  being  either 
unimportant,  or  inconstant — for  blue  flowers  generally 
have  a  great  tendency  to  sport  to  white,  and  double 
flowers  are  not  perpetuated  by  seed — the  blue,  white, 
pink,  and  double  sweet  Violets  are  not  considered  dis¬ 
tinct  species,  but  mere  varieties.  Now  there  are  many 


(1)  No  little  merit  is  due  to  Linnaeus  for  inventing  the  specific  or  trivial 
name  of  plants.  The  method  in  use  previously  to  his  time  was  to  attach  to 
every  plant  some  such  title  as  the  following  :  Gra/nen  Xerampelinum,  Mi- 
liacea,  proetmuis  ramosaque  sparsa  panicnla,  sire,  Xerampelino  congener , 
arvense,  cestivum;  gramen  minutissimo  semine.  The  name  of  this  grass  Lin¬ 
naeus  expressed  with  accuracy  and  simplicity  by  the  two  words,  Poa  bulbosa. 
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plants  which  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  a  Violet  in  the 
structure  of  their  flowers  and  seeds,  but  yet  differ  so  far 
that  they  cannot  be  reduced  under  the  same  genus  ;  they 
are,  therefore,  placed  with  it  in  the  same  Tribe ,  called 
Violace^:,  all  the  genera  in  which  differ  in  essential  points 
from  the  genera  which  compose  other  Tribes,  but  agree 
with  a  vast  number  in  having  two-lobed  seeds  and  leaves 
with  netted  veins ,  two  of  the  characters  of  Dicotyledonous 
Plants.  In  this  Class  it  is  arranged  with  plants  fur¬ 
nished  with  both  calyx  and  corolla,  and  having  their 
petals  distinct  and  inserted  with  the  stamens  into  the 
receptacle. 

The  plant  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  belongs, 
then,  to  the —  * 

Class  I.  DICOTYLEDONES. 

Sub-Class  I.  THALAMIFLO BJE. 

Order  or  Tribe  IX.  VIOLACEdS. 

Genus  1,  Viola. 

Species  2,  odordta. 

Variety ,  blue ,  white ,  or  double . 

In  the  Linnaean  system  the  same  plant  is  placed  in  the 
Class  Pentandria,  which  comprises  flowers  having  five 
stamens ;  and  in  the  Order  Monogynia,  which  includes 
such  of  them  as  have  one  pistil. 

In  this  work  the  British  genera  and  species  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  their  Natural  Orders  or  Tribes ;  and  a  synopsis 
is  also  given  of  the  genera  only,  as  they  stand  in  the 
Linnsean  Classes  and  Orders.  (Vol.  i.  p.  xxviii.  &c.) 

The  student,  it  is  presumed,  wishes  to  determine  the 
genus  and  species,  or  to  find  the  name,  of  the  plants 
which  he  meets  with  in  his  walks.  Suppose  him  to 
have  found  a  small  shrubby  plant  with  oblong  leaves 
and  large  yellow  flowers  :  in  which  volume,  and  in  what 
part  of  it,  must  he  look  for  a  description  which  he  may 
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compare  with  the  specimen  in  his  hand  ?  On  examining 
a  flower  (he  will  do  well  to  select  one  which  is  just  ex¬ 
panded),  he  will  discover  a  large  number  of  stamens , 
evidently  more  than  twenty,  inserted  in  the  receptacle, 


HELI AVTHEMUM  VULGARE. 

and  he  will  have  no  doubt  that  it  belongs  to  the  Lin- 
naean  Class  Polyandria.  In  the  centre  of  the  stamens 
he  will  detect  a  single  pistil ,  and  hence  will  conclude 
that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  Order  Monogynia  in 
that  Class.  He  will,  accordingly,  turn  to  Class  Poly- 
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andria,  Order  Monogynia  (vol.  i.  p.  xlvii.),  and  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  read  the  characters  of  the  genera  there  described, 
comparing  such  descriptions  with  his  specimen.  Opposite 
the  first  genus,  Delphinium ,  he  will  find  the  characters, 
“  Sepals  5,  coloured,  the  upper  one  spurred.”  This  is 
no  description  of  his  plant,  so  he  passes  on  to  2.  Papaver  : 
“  Sepals  2,”  &c.  He  reads  no  further,  but  passes  on  to 
6.  Actcea  :  “  Sepals  4.”  Neither  will  this  do,  for  his 
plant  has  5  sepals ,  of  which  the  two  outer  are  much 
smaller  than  the  rest.  The  next,  genus  6.  Helianthemum, 
has  “  Sepals  5,  the  two  outer  smallest,  or  sometimes 
wanting  ;  petals  5.”  To  this  genus,  then,  his  plant  be¬ 
longs  ; — the  short  description  which  follows  also  suits 
his  plant :  “  Small  shrubs  with  oblong  leaves,  and  showy, 
white  or  yellow  flowers.”  He  is  then  referred  to  the 
Rock-Rose  Tribe  (vol.  i.  p.  72),  where  are  enumerated 
the  leading  characters  of  the  Tribe  and  of  all  the  British 
genera  included  in  it.  Being  assured,  by  a  perusal  of 
these,  that  his  plant  is  a  Helianthemum ,  he  proceeds  to 
ascertain  its  species ,  and  finally  satisfies  himself  that  he 
holds  in  his  hand  a  specimen  of  a  plant  known  among 
botanists  by  the  name  of  Helianthemum  vulgare  (Com¬ 
mon  Rock-Rose.) 

To  take  another  example.  The  plant  of  which  it  is 
desired  to  discover  the  name  is  an  erect,  herbaceous 
plant,  with  smooth  leaves  and  long  spiked  clusters  of 
green  flowers.  The  number  of  stamens  here  is  variable, 
so  that  there  is  some  doubt  whether  it  should  be  referred 
to  the  Class  Dodecandria,  including  plants  with  from 
12  to  20  stamens,  or  to  the  Class  Polyandria,  with 
more  than  20.  About  the  number  of  pistils ,  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt — they  are  distinctly  3.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  if  we  turn  to  Class  Dodecandria,  Order  Trygynia 
(p.  xlvi.),  we  find  only  the  genus  u  Reseda.  Herbaceous 
or  somewhat  shrubby  plants  with  furrowed  stems,  smooth 
leaves,  and  terminal  spikes  or  clusters  of  greenish  flowers.” 
This  description  is  accompanied  by  a  reference  to  the 
Rocket  Tribe  (vol.  i.  p.  71).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
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refer  to  the  Class  Polyandria,  we  find  the  Order  Penta- 
gynia,  including  plants  with  from  2  to  6  pistils.  Here, 
mention  of  Reseda  occurs  again,  and  other  characters 
are  given,  equally  descriptive  of  the  plant  in  question. 


RESEDA  LUTEOLA. 

namely  :  “  Flowers  irregular ;  capsule  solitary,  open  at 
the  top.”  We  are  again  referred  to  the  Rocket  Tribe 
(vol.  i.  p.  71),  where  we  find  a  fuller  description  of  the 
tribe  and  genus,  followed  by  such  a  description  of  the 
only  two  British  species  as  assures  us  that  our  plant  is 
R.  Luteola ,  or  Dyer’s  Ptocket. 

One  more  example  will  suffice.  The  plant  to  be 
examined  is  a  small  herb  with  somewhat  fleshy  leaves 
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and  white  flowers,  with  6  stamens,  four  long  and  two 
short.  Had  they  all  been  of  equal  length  we  should  have 
had  no  hesitation  in  referring  the  plant  to  the  Class 
Hexandria  ;  but  as  this  is  not  the  case,  we  turn  to  the 
Class  Tetradynamia  (yoI.  i.  p.  xlix).  Here  we  find  that 
“  all  the  plants  in  this  Class  belong  to  the  Cruciferous 
Tribe,  vol.  i.  p.  35.”  On  turning  to  the  reference,  we 
learn  that  the  division  of  this  Tribe  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  Linncean  Class , — namely,  into  plants  bearing 
silicles  and  those  bearing  siliques.  The  plant  in  question 
bears  a  silicle,  or  pouch ,  and  must  be  searched  for  in  the 
group  “  f  Pouch  Z-valved ,  with  a  central  vertical  parti¬ 
tion .”  Thlaspi  and  Capsella  are  passed  over,  as  having 
flat  pouches  ;  Hutchinsia  and  Teesdalia  have  a  heeled 
pouch,  the  cells  of  which  are  2-seeded  ;  in  Lepidium  the 
valves  of  the  pouch  are  keeled,  and  the  cells  1 -seeded ; 
but  in  Cochlearia  the  pouch  is  globose,  or  nearly  so,  the 
valves  are  not  flattened,  and  the  seeds  are  numerous. 
Our  plant,  then,  is  a  Cochlearia  ;  and  on  turning  to 
genus  6  (p.  45),  we  find  that  our  specimen,  which  has 
an  egg-shaped  pouch  and  triangular  leaves,  is  C .  Ddnica 
(Danish  Scurvy-Grass). 
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Class  I.  MONANHRIA.  1  Stamen . 

Order  I.  MONOGYN1A.  1  Pistil . 

1.  Salicorxia.  Calyx  fleshy  ;  petals  0  ;  stigma  2-3 
cleft. — Sea-side  plants  with  jointed  stems,  inconspicuous 
flowers,  and  no  true  leaves.  Goose-foot  Tribe.  Yol.  ii. 
p.  144. 

2.  Hippuris.  Calyx  minute  ;  petals  0  ;  stigma  un¬ 
divided. — Aquatic  plants  with  whorled  leaves,  and  in¬ 
conspicuous  axillary  flowers.  Mare’ s-tail  Tribe.  Yol.  i. 

p.  212. 

3.  Zostera.  Calyx  0  ;  petals  0  ;  stamens  and  pistils 
arranged  alternately  in  2  rows. — Marine  plants,  with 
long  grass-like  submersed  leaves.  Pond-weed  Tribe. 
Yol.  ii.  p.  254. 

4.  Yaleriana.  Calyx  bearing  a  feathery  appendage 
to  the  pericarp  ;  corolla  of  1  petal  spurred  at  the  base. 
— Herbaceous  plants  with  opposite  leaves  and  small 
flowers.  Valerian  Tribe.  Yol.  i.  p.  308. 

5.  Alchemilla.  Calyx  8-cleft,  bearing  the  stamens , 
which  vary  in  number  from  1  to  4  ;  petals  0. — Herba¬ 
ceous  plants  with  stipuled  leaves  and  small  green  flowers. 
— Rose  Tribe.  Yol.  i.  p.  170. 

Order  II.  DIGYNIA.  2  Pistils. 

6.  Callitricfie.  Small  aquatic  plants  with  opposite 
leaves,  inconspicuous  axillary  flowers  without  petals,  and 
4-seeded  fruit.  Mare’s-tail  Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p.  212. 
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Class  II.  DIANDRIA.  2  Stamens . 
Order  I.  MONOGYNIA.  1  Pistil. 


1.  Ligustrum.  Corolla  4 -cleft,  regular;  fruit  a 
berry. — A  shrub  with  smooth  leaves,  and  white  panicled 
flowers.  Olive  Tribe.  Vol.  ii.  p.  25. 

2.  Veronica.  Corolla  unequally  4-cleft ;  fruit  a 
2-celled  capsule. — Herbaceous  plants  with  opposite  leaves 
and  blue  or  flesh-coloured  flowers.  Fig-wort  Tribe. 
Yol.  ii.  p.  70. 


5. 


Lycopus. 
6.  Salvia. 


,  Corolla  2-lipped  and  spurred  ; 

3.  Pinguicula.  Yruil  a  1;cel+led  .Wjf-  Aquatic 

4.  Utricularia.  \  OT  Plants  ,W1  f  delicate  yellow, 

I  pink,  or  purple  flowers.  Rutter- 

^  wort  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  123. 

Corolla  gaping  ;  fruit  4-lobed  and 

4 -seeded.  —  Herbaceous  plants  with 

\  square  stems  and  opposite  leaves.  La¬ 
biate  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  91. 

7.  CiRCiEA.  Sepals  2  ;  petals  2. — Herbaceous  plants 
with  opposite  leaves,  and  small  pinkish  white  flowers. 
Willow-herb  Tribe.  Yol.  i.  p.  206. 

8.  Fraxintjs.  Calyx  0  ;  corolla  0  ;  fruit  winged, 
1 -seeded. — A  lofty  tree.  Olive  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  25. 

9.  Lemna.  Minute,  stemless,  aquatic,  floating  plants, 
consisting  entirely  of  a  few  simple  roots  and  small  leaves, 
embedded  in  which  last,  flowers  are  produced,  but  rarely. 
Nat.  Ord.  Duck-weed  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  253. 


Class  III.  TRIANDRIA.  3  Stamens . 

Order  I.  MONOGrYNIA.  1  Pistil . 

7  Calyx  crowning  the  fruit ;  corolla 

1.  Valeriana.  J  5 -cleft  —  Herbaceous  plants  with 

2.  Fedia.  j  opposite  leaves  and  small  flowers. 

V  Valerian  Tribe.  Yol.  i.  p.  308. 
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,  Perianth  6 -cleft  superior. — Her- 

3.  Iris.  j  baceous  plants  with  bulbous,  or 

4.  Crocus.  tuberous  roots,  sword-shaped,  or 

5 .  Trichonema.  j  grass-like  leaves,  and  beautiful 

^flowers.  Iris  Tribe.  Vol.  ii.  p.  205. 

6.  Juncus.  Perianth,  6 -cleft,  inferior. — Mostly  marsh 
plants  with  cylindrical  stems  and  leaves,  and  brownish 
green  flowers.  Rush  Tribe.  Vol.  ii.  p.  23 2. 

*  Many  of  the  Sedge  Tribe  belong  to  this  Class  and 
Order  ;  their  inflorescence  is  in  terminal  spikes  formed 
of  chaffy  scales,  or  glumes ,  with  a  flower  at  the  base  of 
each.  Not  described  in  these  volumes. 

Order  II.  DIGYNIA.  2  Pistils. 

This  Order  contains  only  the  Grass  Tribe,  the  flowers 
of  which  consist  of  2  chaffy  valves  or  glumes  arranged  in 
small  spikes  ( spikelets ),  each  of  which  has  a  pair  of 
glumes  at  the  base,  outside.  The  Grasses  and  Sedges 
are  not  described  in  these  volumes. 

Order  III.  TRIGYNIA.  3  Pistils. 

7.  Montia.  Sepals  2  ;  capsule  3-valved. — A  small 
aquatic  plant,  with  opposite  leaves  and  minute  white 
flowers.  Purslane  Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p.  225. 

*8.  Holosteum.  Sepals  5  ;  capsule  opening  with  G 
teeth. — A  small  plant  with  opposite  leaves  and  white 
flowers  which  grow  in  umbels.  Ciiick weed  Tribe. 
Vol.  i.  p.  84. 

9.  Polycarpon.  Sepals  5  ;  capsule  3-valved. — A 
small  plant  with  white  flowers,  bearing  its  lower  leaves 
in  whorls  of  4.  Knot-grass  Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p.  226. 

10.  TilLjEA.  Sepals  3  ;  carpels  3. — A  minute  plant 
with  fleshy  leaves  and  green ish-white  flowers.  Stone- 
crop  Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p.  230. 
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Class  IV.  TETRANDRIA.  4  Stamens ,  equal  in  length. 


Order  I.  MONOGYNIA.  1  Pistil . 


1.  Dipsacus 

2.  SCABIOSA. 

3.  Knautia 


•i 


4.  Rubia. 
o.  Galium. 

6.  Asperula. 

7.  Sherardia. 


7  Corolla  of  one  petal ;  ovary  inferior ; 
)  fruit  1 -seeded,  crowned  by  the  calyx. 
— Herbaceous  plants  with  flowers  in 
heads.  Teazel  Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p.  312. 

Corolla  of  one  petal ;  ovary  inferior; 
fruit  2-lobed  and  2-seeded. — Herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  all  the  British  species  of 
which  have  whorled  leaves  and  small 
flowers.  Madder  Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p. 
300. 


8.  Mentha. 

9.  Thymus. 
10.  Origanum. 


11.  Gentiana. 

12.  Exacum. 


Corolla  of  one  petal ;  ovary  supe¬ 
rior,  4-lobed  ;  fruit  4-seeded. — Her¬ 
baceous  or  shrubby  plants  with  oppo- 

Isite  aromatic  leaves,  and  more  or  less 
irregular  flowers.  Labiate  Tribe. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  91. 

'  Corolla  of  one  petal ;  ovary  supe¬ 
rior  ;  capsule  1 -celled,  2-valved, 
many  -  seeded.  —  Bitter  herbs  with 
{  opposite  leaves,  and  blue  or  yellow 
flowers.  Gentian  Tribe.  Vol.  ii. 


k  p.  31. 

13.  Plantago.  Corolla  4-cleft,  the  lobes  reflexed  ; 
stamens  very  long  ;  capsule  2 -celled,  bursting  all  round 
transversely. — Herbaceous  plants  with  spiked  flowers, 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  very  long  stamens. 
Plantain  Tribe.  Vol.  ii.  p.  138. 

14.  Centunculus.  Stamens  short ;  capsule  1  -celled, 
bursting  all  round  transversely. — A  minute  plant  with 
alternate  leaves  and  inconspicuous  axillary  flowers. 
Primrose  Tribe.  Vol.  ii.  p.  127. 

Id.  Epimedium.  Corolla  of  4  petals  with  a  scale  at 
the  base  of  each  within. — A  mountainous  plant  remark- 
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able  for  its  thrice  ternate  leaves.  Barberry  Tribe. 
Vol.  i.  p.  21. 

Sepals  4  ;  petals  4  ;  fruit  a  si- 
lique  or  silicle. — Herbaceous  plants 
belonging  to  a  tribe  which  usually 
have  6  stamens,  4  long  and  2  short. 
Cruciform  Flowers.  Vol.  i.  p.  35. 
18.  Cornus.  Calyx  of  4  minute  sepals;  petals  4; 
fruit  a  berry-like  drupe. — A  shrub  with  opposite  leaves 
and  cymes  of  'white  flowers.  Cornel  Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p. 
287. 


16.  Coronopus. 

17.  Card  amine. 


19.  Euonymus.  Fruit  an  angular  capsule  opening 
with  valves. — A  shrub  remarkable  for  its  green  branches 
and  flowers,  and  bright  rose-coloured  capsules.  Spindle- 
tree  Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p.  133. 

20.  Parietaria.  Calyx  4-cleft  ;  petals  0  ;  stamens 
bursting  with  an  elastic  spring. — A  branched  herbaceous 
plant,  with  reddish  stems  and  small  clustered  axillary 
flowers.  Nettle  Tribe.  Vol.  ii.  p.  172. 

21.  Alchemilla.  Calyx  8-cleft ;  petals  0. — A  small 
tufted  plant,  with  deeply  cut  leaves  and  minute  greenish 
axillary  flowers.  Nat.  Ord.  Rose  Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p.  170. 

22.  Sanguisorba.  Calyx  4-cleft,  with  4  scales  at  the 
base  ;  petals  0. — A  slender  herbaceous  plant,  with  oblong 
heads  of  brownish-purple  flowers.  Nat.  Ord.  Rose 
Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p.  170. 

23.  Isnardia.  Calyx  deeply  4-cleft ;  petals  0. — A 
very  rare  aquatic  plant,  with  prostrate  stems  and  small 
axillary  flowers.  Willow-herb  Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p.  206. 

24.  Thesium.  Fruit  a  drupe  crowned  by  the  calyx. 
— A  parasitic  plant  with  branched  herbaceous  stems, 
narrow  leaves,  and  terminal  clusters  of  whitish  flowers. 
Nat.  Ord.  Sandal-wood  Tribe.  Vol.  ii.  p.  161. 


Order  II.  DIGYNIA.  2  Pistils. 

25.  Gentiana.  Capsule  many  seeded. — Bitter  herbs 
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with  opposite  leaves  and  tubular  flowers.  Gentian 
Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  31. 

26.  Cuscuta.  Capsule  4-seeded. — Leafless,  parasitic 
plants,  with  red,  tangded  steins,  and  wax-like  flowers. 
Bindweed  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  41. 

Order  III.  TETRAGYNIA.  4  Pistils. 

,  Sepals  4  ;  petals  4  ;  capsule  many 

27.  S  agin  a.  i  seeded,  opening  with  valves  or  teeth. 

28.  M^nchia.  J  — Minute  plants  with  opposite  leaves 

29.  Cerastium.  I  and  white  flowers.  Chickweed  Tribe. 

1  Yol.  i.  p.  86. 

30.  Radiola.  Sepals  4,  connected  below  ;  petals  4  ; 
capsule  8-valved,  8-celled. — A  minute  much  branched 
plant,  with  smooth  leaves  and  white  flowers.  Flax 
Tribe.  Yol.  i.p.  106. 

31.  Tilljea.  Sepals  4;  petals  4;  carpels  4. — A  mi¬ 
nute  plant  with  fleshy  leaves  and  greenish  white  flowers. 
Nat.  Ord.  Stonecrop  Tribe.  Yol.  i.  p.  230. 

32.  Ilex.  Corolla  wheel-shaped  ;  fruit  a  4-seeded 
berry. — A  hard-wooded  tree  or  shrub  with  prickly  leaves 
and  scarlet  berries.  Holly  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  24. 

(  Perianth  single  of  4  leaves  or 
0  ;  fruit  of  4  nuts. — Submersed 

g  stems,  mem- 
leathery  leaves, 
greenish  flow¬ 
ers.  Pond- weed  Tribe.  Yol. 
^ii.  p.  254. 


33.  PoTAMOGETON. 

34.  Ruppia. 


aquatics  with  Ion 
branous  or  floating, 
and  inconspicuous 


Class  Y.  PENTANDRIA.  5  Stamens. 

Order  I.  MONOGYNIA.  1  Pistil. 

*  Perianth  double  ;  corolla  of  1  petal ;  ovary  deleft, 

superior. 

1.  EcHIUM.  2.  PlJLMONARIA.  3.  LlTHOSPERMUM. 
4.  Symphytum.  5.  Borago.  6.  Lycopsis.  7.  Anchusa. 
vol,  i.  d 
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8.  Myosotis.  9.  Asperugo.  10.  Cynoglossum.  Ovary 
4-lobed  ;  fruit  of  4  seeds. — Herbaceous  plants,  mostly 
with  rough  leaves  and  salver-shaped,  funnel-shaped, 
wheel-shaped,  or  rarely  irregular  flowers  of  1  petal. 
Borage  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  44. 

**  Perianth  double  of  1  petal;  ovary  undivided , 

superior. 

11.  Primula.  12.  Hottonia.  13.  Cyclamen.  14. 
Anagallis.  15.  Lysimachia.  16.  Glaux.  17.  Samo- 
lus.  Stamens  opposite  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  ;  capsule 
many-seeded. — Herbaceous  plants  with  regular,  generally 
showy  flowers.  Glaux  has  a  coloured  calyx  and  no 
corolla ;  in  Samolus,  the  ovary  is  half  inferior.  Prim¬ 
rose  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  127. 

,  Stamens  alternate  with  the 

18.  Menyanthes.  I  lobes  of  the  corolla;  capsule  2- 

19.  Yillarsia.  -  valued. — Bitter  herbs  with  showy 

20.  Erythr^a.  I  flowers.  Gentian  Tribe.  Yol. 

Vii.  p.  31. 

21.  Solanum.  22.  Atropa.  Fruit  a  berry.  23.  Hyo- 
scyamus.  Capsule  enclosed  in  the  calyx,  and  opening 
by  a  lid.  24.  Datura.  Capsule  4-valved.  25.  Yer- 
bascum.  Corolla  irregular ;  stamens  unequal  in  length. 
— Herbaceous  plants  (except  Solanum,  which  is  some¬ 
what  shrubby)  with  showy  flowers,  and  often  an  offen¬ 
sive  odour,  indicating  dangerous  narcotic  properties. 
Nightshade  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  59. 

26.  Convolvulus.  Corolla  trumpet-shaped,  entire  ; 
stigmas  2. — Mostly  twining  plants  with  large  handsome 
flowers.  Bindweed  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  41. 

27.  Polemonium.  Ovary  3-celled,  3-valved  ;  stigmas 
3. — An  erect  herbaceous  plant,  with  numerous  blue  or 
white  flowers  remarkable  for  their  blue  pollen.  Jacob’s- 
ladder  Tribe.  Vol.  ii.  p.  39. 

28.  Azalea.  Corolla  bell-shaped ;  stamens  at  the 
base  of  the  corolla. — A  low  shrub  with  wiry  branches 
and  crowded  leaves.  Heath  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  11. 
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29.  Vinca.  Corolla  salver-shaped  with  oblique  seg¬ 
ments. — Somewhat  shrubby  plants  with  blue  flowers, 
and  bearing  their  seeds  in  2  erect  capsules,  which  do  not 
burst.  Periwinkle  Tribe.  Vol.  ii.  p.  30. 


***  Perianth  double  ;  corolla  of  1  petal ;  ovary  inferior. 

30.  Jasione.  Flowers  in  heads ;  anthers  united  at 
the  base. — An  herbaceous  plant  with  rough  leaves  and 
heads  of  blue  flowers  surrounded,  like  the  Compound 
Flowers,  by  an  involucre.  Bell-flower  Tribe.  Vol. 
ii.  p.  1. 

31.  Lobelia.  Corolla  2-lipped,  split  to  the  base  on 
the  upper  side ;  anthers  united. — Herbaceous  plants  with 
showy  flowers,  of  which  the  lower  lip  is  deeply  lobed. 
Lobelia  Tribe.  Vol.  ii.  p.  6. 

Corolla  bell- or  wheel -shaped; 
style  downy  on  its  upper  part. — 
Herbaceous  plants,  mostly  with 
handsome  blue  flowers.  Bell¬ 
flower  Tribe.  Vol.  ii.  p.  1. 

34.  Lonicera.  Corolla  with  a  long  tube,  gaping  ; 
berry  crowned  by  the  calyx. — Mostly  twining  shrubs 
with  fragrant  flowers,  which  are  either  axillary  or  grow 
in  heads.  Woodbine  Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p.  293. 


32.  Campanula. 

33.  Phyteuma. 


****  Perianth  double  ;  corolla  of  4 — 5  petals  ;  ovary 

superior . 

35.  PtHAMNUs.  Stamens  opposite  the  petals ;  fruit 
a  2 — 4  seeded  berry. — Small  trees  with  greenish  flowers 
and  black  berries.  Buckthorn  Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p.  135. 

36.  Euonymus.  Stamens  alternate  with  the  petals ; 
fruit  an  angular  capsule. — A  shrub  remarkable  for  its 
green  branches  and  flowers,  and  bright  rose-coloured 
capsules.  Spindle-tree  Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p.  133. 

37.  Impatiens.  Sepals  2,  coloured ;  corolla  irregular, 
spurred. — Succulent  herbaceous  plants,  remarkable  for 
the  curious  structure  of  their  flowers  and  elastic  cap¬ 
sules.  Balsam  Tribe.  Vol.i.  p.  129. 
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38.  Viola.  Sepals  5  ;  corolla  irregular,  spurred. — 
Herbaceous  plants  with  blue,  white,  yellow,  or  variegated 
flowers,  which  are  often  fragrant.  Violet  Tribe.  Vol. 

1.  p.  74. 

*****  Perianth  double ;  corolla  of  5  petals  ;  ovary 

inferior. 

39.  Ribes.  Calyx  5-cleft,  bearing  the  petals  and 
stamens  ;  berry  juicy. — Shrubs  with  green  flowers  and 
eatable  fruit.  Gooseberry  and  Currant  Tribe.  Vol.  i. 
p.  237. 

40.  Hedera.  Calyx  of  5  teeth  ;  petals  and  stamens 
inserted  on  the  ovary ;  berry  mealy. — An  evergreen 
climbing  shrub,  bearing  its  green  flowers  in  simple 
umbels.  Ivy  Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p.  284. 

******  Perianth  single. 

41.  Glaux.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  5-lobed ;  capsule 
with  about  5  seeds. — A  sea-side  plant,  with  succulent 
leaves  and  pink  axillary  flowers.  Primrose  Tribe. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  127. 

42.  Illecebrum.  Sepals  5,  awl-shaped,  white  ;  seed  1. 
— A  rare  aquatic,  with  slender  tangled  stems,  minute 
leaves,  and  whorled  flowers.  Knot-grass  Tribe.  Vol.  i. 

p.  226. 

43.  Thesium.  Perianth  4 — 5-cleft ;  fruit  a  drupe 
crowned  by  the  calyx. — A  parasitic  plant,  with  branched 
herbaceous  stems  and  terminal  clusters  of  whitish  flowers. 
Sandal-wood  Tribe.  Vol.  ii.  p.  1G1. 

Order  II.  DIGYNIA.  2  Pistils. 

44.  IIydrocotyle,  to  66.  Myrriiis.  Petals  5  ;  seeds 

2,  crowned  by  the  calyx. — Herbaceous  plants,  mostly 
with  hollow,  jointed  stems,  compound  leaves,  and  umbels 
of  small  flowers.  Umbelliferous  Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p.  244. 

67.  Gentiana.  Corolla  of  1  petal;  capsule  1  -celled, 
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2-valved,  many-seeded.  —  Bitter  herbs  with  opposite 
leaves  and  tubular  flowers.  Gentian  Tribe.  Yol.  ii. 
p.  31. 

68.  Cuscuta.  Corolla  of  1  petal  ;  capsule  4-seeded. 
— Leafless  parasitic  plants,  with  red  tangled  stems,  and 
wax-like  flowers.  Bindweed  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  41. 

69.  Herniaria.  Sepals  5  ;  petals  or  barren  stamens  5, 
alternate  with  the  stamens. — A  small,  somewhat  shrubby 
plant,  with  prostrate  stems  and  numerous  small  green 
flowers.  Knot-grass  Tribe.  Yol.  i.  p.  226. 

70.  Scleranthus.  Calyx  5-cleft,  contracted  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  ;  petals  0. — A  low,  repeatedly  forked, 
herbaceous  plant,  with  linear  leaves  and  small  green 
flowers.  Knot-grass  Tribe.  Yol.  i.  p.  226. 

Sepals  5 ,  sometimes  combined 
at  the  base ;  petals  0  ;  seed  1,  en¬ 
closed  by  the  calyx. — Herbaceous 
or  somewhat  shrubby  plants,  with 
fleshy  leaves  and  green  flowers. 
Goose-foot  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  144. 

74.  Polygonum.  Perianth  single,  coloured;  seed  1, 
enclosed  in  the  perianth,  not  winged.  —  Herbaceous 
plants,  with  alternate  leaves  and  sheathing  stipules. 
Persicaria  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  151. 

75.  TJlmus.  Perianth  single,  coloured;  seed  1,  winged 
all  round. — Lofty  trees  with  purplish  flowers,  which 
appear  before  the  rough  leaves.  Elm  Tribe.  Yol.  ii. 
p.  177. 


71.  Chenopodium. 

72.  Beta. 

73.  Salsola. 


Order  III.  TBIGYNIA.  3  Pistils. 

*  Perianth  double. 

(  Corolla  of  1  petal,  superior ;  fruit 

76.  Yiburnum.  j  a  berry. — Shrubs  with  white  flowers 

77.  Sambucus.  j  growing  in  cymes.  Woodbine  Tribe. 

VYol.  i.  p.  293. 

7 8.  Tamarix.  Stigmas  sessile,  feathery  ;  seeds  tufted 
with  down. — A  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  long,  flexible 
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branches,  scale-like  leaves,  and  rose-coloured  flowers. 
Tamarisk  Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p.  220. 

79.  Corrigiola.  Seed  1. — A  small  herbaceous  plant, 
with  prostrate  stems,  strap-shaped  leaves,  and  tufted 
white  flowers.  Knot-grass  Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p.  226. 

Seeds  in  a  capsule,  not  tufted 
with  down.  —  Small  herbaceous 
plants,  with  opposite  leaves  and 
white  flowers.  Chickweed  Tribe. 
Vol.  i.  p.  86. 


80.  Stellaria. 

81.  Holosteum. 


**  Perianth  single. 

82,  Chenopodium.  Seed 1. — Herbaceous  or  somewhat 
shrubby  plants,  with  fleshy  leaves  and  green  flowers. 
Goose-foot  Tribe.  Vol.  ii.  p.  144. 


Order  IV.  TETRAGYJSTA.  4  Pistils. 

83.  Parnassia.  —  An  erect  herbaceous  plant,  with 
handsome,  solitary,  cream-coloured  flowers,  beautifully 
veined.  St.  John’s  Wort  Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p.  116. 


Order  V.  PENTAGYNIA.  5  Pistils. 

84.  Statice.  Petals  bearing  the  stamens. — Sea-side 
plants  with  handsome  flowers,  remarkable  for  the  mem¬ 
branaceous  or  chaffy  character  of  the  calyx.  Thrift 
Tribe.  Vol.  ii.  p.  138. 

85.  Linum.  Petals  alternate  with  the  stamens ;  cap¬ 
sule  10-celled. — Slender  plants  with  narrow  leaves  and 
ornamental  flowers,  the  petals  of  which  soon  fall  off. 
Flax  Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p.  106. 

/  Capside  1-celled,  many-seeded. — 

86.  Cerastium.  I  Herbaceous  plants  with  opposite 

87.  Spergula.  \  leaves  and  white  flowers.  Chick- 

V  weed  Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p.  86. 

88.  Sibbaldia.  Petals  and  stamens  inserted  on  the 
calyx. — A  humble  alpine  plant,  with  ternate  leaves  and 
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yellowish  flowers,  of  which  the  stamens  and  pistils  are 
very  variable  in  number.  Rose  Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p.  170. 

Order  VI.  HEXAGYXIA.  6  Pistils. 

89.  Drosera.  —  Bog  plants  of  humble  growth,  re¬ 
markable  for  having  their  leaves  clothed  with  red,  viscid 
hairs.  Sun-dew  Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p.  78. 

Order  VII.  POLYGYRIA.  Many  Pistils. 

90.  Myosurus. — A  small  plant  with  narrow  leaves 
and  minute  flowers,  the  pistils  of  which  are  crowded  on 
a  common  receptacle,  so  as  to  resemble  a  mouse’s  tail. 
Crowfoot  Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p.  2. 


Class  VI.  HEXAXDBI  A.  6  Stamens  of  equal  length. 
Order  I.  MONOGYNIA.  1  Pistil . 

*  Perianth  double. 

1.  Berberis.  Sepals  6,  soon  falling  off ;  fruit  a 
berry. — A  thorny  shrub  with  drooping  clusters  of  yellow 
flowers.  Barberry  Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p.  21. 

2.  Erankenia.  Calyx  6-cleft. — A  sea-side  plant  with 
prostrate,  wiry  stems,  linear  leaves,  and  axillary,  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  Sea-heath  Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p.  82. 

.  Calyx  in  12  divisions,  6  alternately 

3  Peplis  \  sma^er*  —  Herbaceous  marsh  plants, 
/  T  J  with  opposite  leaves  and  4-cornered 

I  stems.  Loosestrife  Tribe.  Vol.  i. 

Vp.  217. 

**  Perianth  single ,  superior. 

~  T  ,  (  Plants  with  bulbous  roots  and 

5.  LEUCOJUM.  It  n  t  i  r 

~  p  J  showy  flowers,  which  before  expan- 

A  ALANTHUS-  ^  sion  are  enclosed  in  a  sheath.  Ama- 
7.  Narcissus.  (eyujs  Tribb.  VoL  li.  p.  209. 
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***  Perianth  single ,  inferior. 

8.  Asparagus.  9.  Conyallaria.  10.  Hyacinthus. 
11.  Allium.  12.  Scilla.  13.  Ornithogalum. 
14.  Gagea.  15.  Tulipa.  16.  Fritillaria.  Perianth 
of  6  petals,  or  6-cleft;  anthers  bursting  inwards. — Herba¬ 
ceous  plants  often  with  bulbous  roots,  bearing  showy  or 
(in  Asparagus)  small  green  flowers.  Lily  Tribe.  Yol. 
ii.  p.  218. 

Sepals  or  petals  6,  chaffy  ;  fila¬ 
ments  downy.  —  Mostly  marsh 
plants  with  pithy  or  jointed  leaves 
and  greenish  flowers  ;  but  Nar- 
thecium  has  vellow  flowers  and 
sword- shaped  leaves,  and  Luzula 
hairy,  grass-like  leaves.  Rush 
^  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  232. 

20.  Acorus.  Flowers  sessile  on  a  long  central 
column  or  spadix. — An  aquatic,  reed-like  plant,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  fragrant  when  crushed.  Cuckoo- 
pint  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  249. 

21.  Poly'GONum.  Perianth  5-cleft;  seed  1. — Herba¬ 
ceous  plants  with  alternate  leaves  and  sheathing  stipules. 
Persicaria  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  151. 


17.  Juncus. 

18.  Luzula. 

19.  Atarthecium. 


Order  II.  HIGYNIA.  2  Pistils. 

22.  Oxyria. — An  alpine,  herbaceous  plant,  with  kid¬ 
ney-shaped,  juicy  leaves  and  greenish  flowers  :  whole 
plant  acid.  Persicaria  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  151. 


Order  III.  TRIGYNIA.  3  Pistils . 

23.  Rumex.  Seed  1,  3-cornered. — Herbaceous  plants 
with  astringent  leaves,  which  have  sheathing  stipules, 
reddish  stems,  and  panicled,  green  flowers.  Persicaria 
Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  151. 

24.  Tofieldia.  Flowers  with  a  3-lobed  bract  at  the 
base  of  each  stalk. — A  humble  mountain-bog  plant,  with 
sword-shaped  leaves  and  yellowish,  spiked  flowers.  Mea¬ 
dow-saffron  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  230. 
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25.  Triglochin.  Sepals  6  ;  carpels  3 — 6,  1- seeded. 
— Sea-side  or  marsh  plants,  with  linear  fleshy  leaves,  and 
slender  spikes  of  inconspicuous  green  flowers.  Arrow- 
grass  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  244. 

26.  Colchicum.  Perianth  funnel-shaped,  with  a  very 
long  tube,  coloured. — A  bulbous-rooted  plant,  with  broad 
leaves  which  wither  before  the  flowers  appear,  and  large, 
handsome,  light  -  purple  flowers.  Meadow  -  saffron 
Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  230. 

27.  Elatine.  Sepals  3  ;  petals  3  ;  capsule  3-valved. 
— A  minute  aquatic  plant,  with  rooting  stems  and  oppo¬ 
site  leaves.  Water-wort  Tribe.  Yol.  i.  p.  83. 

Order  IY.  HEXAGYNIA.  6  Pistils . 

28.  Actinocarpus. — An  herbaceous  aquatic,  remark¬ 
able  for  the  star-like  arrangement  of  its  carpels.  Water- 
plantain  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  241. 

Order  Y.  POLYGYNIA.  Many  Pistils . 

29.  Alisma. — Herbaceous  aquatics  with  smooth  leaves 
and  lilac  flowers,  each  containing  3  sepals  and  3  petals. 
Water-plantain  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  241. 

Class  YII.  HEPTANDRIA.  7  Stamens. 

.  Order  I.  MONOGYNIA.  1  Pistil. 

1.  Trientalis. — A  northern  herbaceous  plant,  with 
oblong,  smooth  leaves,  and  several  terminal  white  flowers 
on  slender  stalks.  Primrose  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  127. 

Class  YIII.  OCTANDRIA.  8  Stamens. 

Order  I.  MONOGYNIA.  1  Pistil. 

*  Perianth  double ,  inferior. 

1.  Acer.  Capsides  2,  each  furnished  with  a  long 
wing. — Trees  with  lobed  leaves  and  green  flowers,  which 
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expand  at  the  same  time  with  the  leaves.  Maple  Tribe. 
Vol.  i.  p.  121. 


2.  Chlora.  Calyx  8-cleft ;  corolla  8-lobed. — An 
erect  herbaceous  plant,  remarkable  for  the  glaucous  hue 
of  its  leaves,  and  for  its  yellow  flowers,  which  expand 
only  in  fine  weather.  Gentian  Tribe.  Vol.  ii.  p.  3L 

3.  Monotropa.  Flowers  in  a  cluster,  the  terminal 
one  with  5  sepals ,  the  lateral  ones  with  4. — A  parasitic 
plant,  consisting  of  a  juicy  stalk  without  leaves,  and  a 
drooping  cluster  of  brownish  flowers. —  Bird’s-nest 
Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  20. 


/ 

4.  Erica. 

5 .  Calluna.  « 

6.  Menziesia. 


Calyx  of  4  sepals  or  4-cleft ; 
corolla  of  1  petal ,  4-cleft. — Shrubs 
with  evergreen,  often  rigid,  opposite, 
or  whorled  leaves,  and  beautiful 
flowers.  Heath  Tribe.  Yol.  ii. 


x  p.  11. 


*  *  Perianth  double ,  superior. 

7.  Yaccinium.  Corolla  of  1  petal,  4 -cleft. — Small 
shrubs  with  simple,  alternate  leaves,  and  bell- or  wheel¬ 
shaped  flowers.  Cranberry  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  8. 

f  Petals  4. — Herbaceous  plants  with 

8.  (Enothera.  J  purple  or  yellow  flowers  and  4-valved 

9.  Epilobium.  j  capsules.  Willow-herb  Tribe. 

(  Yol.  i.  p.  206. 

*  *  *  per[anth  single. 

10.  Daphne.  Corolla  4-cleft. — A  shrub  bearing 
leaves  only  near  the  summit  of  the  stem,  intermixed 
with  drooping  tufts  of  green  flowers.  Daphne  Tribe. 
Yol.  ii.  p.  159. 


Order  II.  DIGYNIA.  2  Pistils. 

11.  Polygonum.  Perianth  single,  deeply  5-cleft; 
seed  1. — Herbaceous  plants  with  alternate  leaves  and 
sheathing  stipules.  Persicaria  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  151. 
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12.  Scleranthus.  Perianth  single,  contracted  at 
the  mouth,  4-cleft;  seed  1. — A  humble  herbaceous  plant, 
with  repeatedly  forked  stems,  linear  leaves,  and  small 
green  flowers.  Knot-grass  Tribe.  Yol.  i.  p.  226. 

13.  Chrysosplenium.  Perianth  single,  capsule  2- 
beaked,  many-seeded. — Herbaceous  aquatic  plants,  with 
juicy  stems  and  leaves,  and  small  greenish  yellow  flowers. 
Saxifrage  Tribe.  Yol.  i.  p.  239. 

Order  III.  TRIGYXIA.  3  Pistils. 

14.  Polygonum. — Herbaceous  plants  with  alternate 
leaves  and  sheathing  stipules.  Persicaria  Tribe. 
Yol.  ii.  p.  151. 

Order  IY.  TETRAGYXIA.  4  Pistils. 

15.  Paris.  Sepals  8,  4  alternately  smaller ;  fruit  a 
berry. — An  herbaceous  plant,  with  an  erect  stem,  bearing 
4  large  leaves  and  a  single,  stalked,  green  flower. — 
Herb- Paris  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  216. 

16.  Adoxa.  Floiuers  in  a  terminal  head. — A  delicate 
little  plant,  with  a  few  bright  green  leaves  and  a  round 
head  of  green  flowers.  Ivy  Tribe.  Yol.  i.  p.  284. 

17.  Elatine.  Sepals  4  ;  petals  4,  coloured  ;  capsule 
4-celled. — A  minute  aquatic  plant,  with  rooting  stems 
and  opposite  leaves.  Water-wort  Tribe.  Yol.  i. 
p.  83. 

18.  M^nchia.  Sepals  4  ;  petals  4,  coloured;  capsule 
1 -celled.  —  A  humble  herbaceous  plant,  with  opposite 
linear  leaves  and  solitary  flowers.  Chickweed  Tribe. 
Yol.  i.  p.  86. 

Class  IX.  EXXEAXDBJA.  9  Stamens . 

Order  I.  HEXAGYXIA.  6  Pistils. 

1.  Butomus. — An  aquatic  plant  with  long,  sword¬ 
shaped  leaves,  and  tall  stalks  bearing  each  an  umbel  of 
handsome  rose-coloured  flowers.  Flowering  Bush 
Tribe.  Yol,  ii.  p.  240. 
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Class  X.  DECANDBIA.  10  Stamens. 

Order  I.  MONOGYXIA.  1  Pistil. 

*  Ovary  superior . 

1.  Monotropa.  Flowers  in  a  cluster,  the  terminal 
one  with  5  sepals,  the  lateral  ones  with  4. — A  parasitic 
plant,  consisting  of  a  juicy  stalk  without  leaves,  and  a 
drooping  cluster  of  brownish  flowers.  Bird’s-nest 
Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  20. 

2.  Pyrola.  Sepals  5 ;  corolla  of  5  deep  lobes  or 
petals. — Somewhat  shrubby  plants,  with  unhranched 
stems,  simple,  smooth,  evergreen  leaves,  and  large,  often 
fragrant  flowers.  Bird’s-nest  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  20. 

,  Calyx  deeply  5-cleft  ;  corolla  of 

3.  Menziesia.  (  1  petal,  egg-shaped. — Shrubs  with 

4.  Andromeda.  J  evergreen  leaves  and  drooping 

5  Arbutus.  I  flowers.  Heath  Tribe.  Yol.  ii. 

Vp.  11. 

*  *  Ovary  inferior . 

6.  Yaccinium.  Corolla  of  1  petal. — Small  shrubs 
with  simple,  alternate  leaves,  and  bell- or  wheel-shaped 
flowers.  Cranberry  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  8. 

Order  II.  DIGYXIA.  2  Pistils . 

*  Perianth  single. 

7.  Polygonum.  Perianth  deeply  5-cleft ;  seed  1. — 
Herbaceous  plants  with  alternate  leaves  and  sheathing 
stipules.  Persicaria  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  151. 

8.  Scleranthus.  Perianth  contracted  at  the  mouth, 
5-cleft;  seed  1. — A  humble  herbaceous  plant,  with 
repeatedly  forked  stems,  linear  leaves,  and  small  green 
flowers.  Knot-grass  Tribe.  Yol.  i.  p.  226. 

9.  Ciirysosplenium.  Capsule  2-beaked,  many-seeded. 
— Herbaceous  aquatic  plants,  with  juicy  stems  and 
leaves,  and  small  greenish  yellow  flowers.  Saxifrage 
Tribe.  Yol.  i.  p.  239. 
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*  *  Perianth  double. 


10.  Saxifraga.  Petals  5 ;  capside  opening  with 
valves  or  teeth.— Mostly  alpine  herbaceous  plants,  with 
tufted  leaves  and  panicled  large  flowers.  Saxifrage 
Tribe.  Yol.  i.  p.  239. 


11.  Dianthus. 

12.  Saponaria. 


Petals  5  ;  capsule  1 -celled,  open¬ 
ing  with  teeth. — Herbaceous  plants, 
with  glaucous,  opposite  leaves,  and 
terminal  handsome  flowers.  Pink 
Tribe.  Yol.  i.  p.  85. 


Order  III.  TRIGYNIA.  3  Pistils. 

13.  Polygonum.  Perianth  single  ;  seed  1. — Herba¬ 
ceous  plants  with  alternate  leaves  and  sheathing  stipules. 
Persicaria  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  151. 

(Sepals  5 ;  petals  5  ;  capside  many- 
seeded.  —  Herbaceous  plants  with 
opposite  leaves  and  terminal  flowers. 
Cherleria  is  often  without  petals. 
Pink  and  Chickweed  Tribes.  Yol. 
i.  pp.  85,  86. 


Order  IY.  PENTAGYNIA.  5  Pistils. 

*  Perianth  inferior ;  carpels  5. 

18.  Sibbaldia.  Petals  and  stamens  inserted  on  the 
mouth  of  the  calyx. — A  humble  alpine  plant,  with  ter- 
nate  leaves  and  yellowish  flowers,  of  which  the  stamens 
and  pistils  are  very  variable  in  number.  Rose  Tribe. 
Yol.  i.  p.  170. 

.  Petals  and  stamens  inserted  in  the 
n  ,  f  bottom  of  the  calyx. — Herbaceous 
’  otyledon.  I  pjan^  remarkable  for  their  thick, 

0.  dedum.  I  leaves.  Stonecrop  Tribe. 

^Yol.  i.  p.  230. 
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*  Perianth  inferior ;  capsule  1. 

21.  Oxalis.  Sepals  5;  petals  5;  capsuled- celled; 
seeds  enclosed  each  in  an  elastic  case. — Herbaceous  plants 
with  tern  ate  leaves  and  delicate  flowers.  Wood-sorrel 
Tribe.  Yol.  i.  p.  131. 

22.  Silene.  23.  Lychnis.  24.  Agrostemma. 
25.  Spergula.  26.  Stellaria.  27.  Cerastium. 
Sepals  5;  petals  5;  capsule  1 -celled.  —  Herbaceous 
plants  with  opposite  leaves  and  terminal  flowers.  Pink 
and  Chickweed  Tribes.  Yol.  i.  pp.  85,  86. 

**  Perianth  superior. 

28.  Adoxa.  Flowers  in  a  terminal  head. — A  delicate 
little  plant,  with  a  few  bright  green  leaves,  and  a  round 
head  of  green  flowers.  Ivy  Tribe.  Yol.  i.  p.  284. 

Class  XI.  DODECAXDRIA.  12  to  18  Stamens. 

Order  I.  MOXOGYXIA.  1  Pistil. 

1.  Asarum.  Perianth  single,  3-cleft — An  herbaceous 
plant,  with  2  shining  leaves  and  a  solitary,  drooping, 
greenish  flower.  Birth-wort  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  161. 

2.  Lythrum.  Calyx  with  12  divisions,  alternately 
smaller  ;  pjetals  6. — Herbaceous  plants  with  4-cornered 
stems,  opposite  leaves,  and  purple  flowers.  Loosestrife 
Tribe.  Yol.  i.  p.  217. 

Order  II.  DIGYNIA.  2  Pistils. 

3.  Agrimonia. — A  rough  herbaceous  plant,  with  pin¬ 
nate  leaves  and  spiked,  yellow  flowers.  Rose  Tribe. 
Yol.  i.  p.  170. 

Order  III.  TRIGYNIA.  3  Pistils. 

4.  Reseda. — Herbaceous  or  somewhat  shrubby  plants, 
with  furrowed  stems,  smooth  leaves,  and  terminal  spikes 
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or  clusters  of  greenish  flowers.  Rocket  Tribe.  Yol.  i. 
p.  71. 

Order  IY.  TETRAGYNIA.  4  Pistils. 

5.  Tormentilla.  —  Herbaceous  plants  with  slender 
stems,  quinate  leaves,  and  bright  yellow  flowers.  Rose 
Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p.  170. 

Order  Y.  DODECAGYNIA. 

6.  Sempervivttm. — A  succulent,  herbaceous  plant,  with 

remarkably  thick  leaves,  and  a  terminal  cyme  of  dull 

purple  flowers.  Stonecrop  Tribe.  Yol.  i.  p.  230. 

■> 

Class  XII.  ICOSANDRIA.  20  or  more  Stamens 

'placed  on  the  Calyx . 

All  the  genera  in  this  Class  belong  to  the  Natural 
Order  Rosacea.  Rose  Tribe.  Yol.  i.  p.  170. 


Class  XIII.  POLYANDRIA.  Many  Stamens  inserted 

in  the  Receptacle . 

Order  I.  MONOGYNIA.  1  Pistil . 

1.  Delphinium.  Sepals  5,  coloured,  the  upper  one 
spurred. — A  slender,  herbaceous  plant  with  terminal 
clusters  of  irregular,  blue  flowers.  Crowfoot  Tribe. 
Yol.  i.  p.  2. 

Sepals2 ;  petals  4. — Herbaceous 
plants  with  showy  flowers,  and 
abounding  in  white  or  yellow  juice, 
which  is  narcotic.  Poppy  Tribe. 
Yol.  i.  p.  26. 

6.  Act.® a.  Sepals  4;  petals  4.  —  An  herbaceous 
plant  with  triangular  stems,  twice-ternate  leaves,  and 
terminal  clusters  of  white  flowers. — Crowfoot  Tribe. 

Yol.  i.  p.  2. 


2.  Papaver. 

3.  Meconopsis. 

4.  Glaucium. 

5 .  Chelidonium. 
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7.  Helianthemum.  Sepals  5,  the  two  outer  smallest, 
or  sometimes  wanting;  petals  5.  —  Small  shrubs  with 
oblong  leaves,  and  showy,  white  or  yellow  flowers.  Rock- 
rose  Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p.  72. 

8.  Tilia.  Sepals  5,  equal ;  petals  5. — Lofty  trees 
with  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  which  grow 
several  together  from  the  middle  of  an  oblong  bract. 
Lime  Tribe.  Yol.  i.  p.  114. 

f  Sepals  and  petals  numerous.  — 
9.  Xymph.ea.  J  Aquatic  plants  with  floating  leaves 

10.  Xuphar.  »  and  large  white  or  yellow  flowers. 

(  Water-lily  Tribe.  Yol.  i.  p.  24. 

Order  II.  PENTAGYNIA.  2—6  Pistils. 

11.  Reseda.  Flowers  irregular;  capsule  solitary, 
open  at  the  top. — Herbaceous  or  somewhat  shrubby 
plants  with  furrowed  stems,  smooth  leaves,  and  terminal 
spikes  or  clusters  of  greenish  flowers.  Rocket  Tribe. 
Yol.  i.  p.  71. 

All  the  remaining  plants  in  this  Order  belong  to  the 
Crowfoot  Tribe.  Yol.  i.  p.  2. 


Ori:er  III.  POLYGYNIA.  Many  Pistils. 

All  the  plants  of  this  Order  belong  to  the  Crowfoot 
Tribe  Yol.  i.  p.  2. 

Class  XI Y.  DID  YX  AMI  A.  4  Stamens ,  2  longer 

than  the  other  2. 

Order  I.  GYMNOSPERMIA.  Ovaries  4,  1  -seeded. 

1.  Yerbena.  Corolla  slightly  irregular;  ovaries 
united. — An  erect  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  roughish 
stem,  and  terminal  slender  spikes  of  small  lavender 
flowers.  Verbena  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  120. 
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All  the  remaining  plants  of  this  order  belong  to  the 
Labiate  Tribe.  Vol.  ii.  p.  91.. 

Order  II.  AXGIOSPERMIA.  Ovary  single , 

many-seeded. 

2.  Linn^ia.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  regular. — A  beau¬ 

tiful  northern  plant  with  trailing  stems,  roundish  leaves, 
and  delicate  pink  flowers,  which  hang  in  pairs  from  the 
summit  of  a  slender  stalk.  Woodbine  Tribe.  Yol.  i. 
p.  293.  /  Flowers  irregular,  forming  a  spike 

(  on  a  leafless,  scaly  stalk. — Parasitic 

3.  Orobanche.  J  herbaceous  plants,  remarkable  for 

4.  Lathr^ea.  |  being  entirely  destitute  of  leaves. 

^Broom-rape  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  66. 
All  the  remaining  plants  of  this  order  belong  to  the 
Figwort  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  70. 

Class  XY.  TETR ADYNAMIA.  6  Stamens ,  4  long 

and  2  short. 

All  the  plants  in  this  class  belong  to  the  Cruciferous 
Tribe.  Yol.  i.  p.  3-5. 

Class  XYI.  MOX ADELPHIA.  Stamens  united  l>y 

their  filaments  into  1  set. 

Order  I.  PENTAHDRIA.  5  Stamens. 

{Ovary  of  5  carpels,  placed  round  a 
long  awl-shaped  beak. — Herbaceous 
plants  with  lobed  or  compound  leaves 
and  purple  flowers.  Geranium  Tribe. 
Yol.  i.  p.  123. 

3.  Linum.  Capsule  10-celled. — Herbaceous  plants 
with  slender  stems,  narrow  leaves,  and  delicate  flowers. 
Flax  Tribe.  Yol.  i.  p.  106. 

Order  II.  DECAKDRIA.  10  Stamens . 

4.  Geranium.  Ovary  of  5  carpels,  placed  round  a 
long,  awl-shaped  beak. — Herbaceous  plants  with  lobed 
vol.  i.  e 
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or  compound  leaves  and  purple  flowers.  Geranium 
Tribe.  Yol.  i.  p.  123. 

2.  Oxalis.  Capsule  5-celled. — Herbaceous  plants 
with  ternate  leaves  and  delicate  flowers.  Wood-sorrel 
Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p.  131. 

3.  Ulex.  4.  Genista.  5.  Ononis.  6.  Anthyllis. 
Flovjers  papilionaceous. — Shrubs  or  herbs,  well  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  peculiar  form  of  their  corolla,  and  by 
their  2-valved  capsules  or  legumes.  Pea  and  Bean 
Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p.  138. 

Order  III.  POLYANDRIA.  20  Stamens  or  more. 

All  the  plants  in  this  order  belong  to  the  Mallow 
Tribe*  Vol.  i.  p.  109. 


Class  XVII.  DIADELPHIA.  Stamens  combined  by 

their  filaments  into  2  sets. 


Order  I.  HEXANDRIA.  6  Stamens . 


1.  Corydalis. 

2.  Fumaria. 


Sepals  2  ;  petals  4,  unequal,  one 
of  them  swollen  or  spurred  at  the 
base. — Herbaceous  plants,  often  with 
long  climbing  stems  and  clusters  of 
small  flowers.  Fumitory  Tribe. 

,  Vol.  i.  p.  32. 


Order  II.  OCTANDRIA.  8  Stamens . 

3.  Polygala.  Sepals  5,  the  two  inner  larger  and 
petal-like;  petals  combined  with  the  filaments.  Milk¬ 
wort  Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p.  80. 

Order  III.  DECANDRIA.  10  Stamens. 

All  the  plants  in  this  order  have  papilionaceous 
flowers,  with  the  stamens  combined  into  2  sets  of  9 
and  1.  Pea  and  Bean  Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p.  138. 
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Class  XVIII.  POLYADELPHIA.  Stamens  combined 
by  their  filaments  into  3  or  more  sets. 

All  the  plants  in  this  class  belong  to  the  St.  John’s 
Wort  Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p.  116. 

Class  XIX.  SYNGENESIA.  Stamens  united  by 
their  anthers  into  a  tube  ;  Flowers  compound. 

All  the  plants  in  this  class  belong  to  the  Compound 
Elowers.  Vol.  i.  p.  317. 

Class  XX.  GYNAXDRIA.  Stamens  growing  in  the 

pistil ,  and  united  with  it. 

Order  I.  MONAXDRIA.  1  Stamen ,  omd 
Order  II.  DIANDRIA.  2  Stamens. 

All  the  plants  in  these  two  orders  belong  to  the 
Orchideous  Tribe.  Vol.  ii.  p.  194. 

Order  II.  HEXANDRIA.  6  Stamens. 

1.  Aristolochia.  Perianth  single,  tubular,  curved. 
- — A  climbing  plant  with  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  pale 
yellow  flowers,  the  tube  of  which  is  swollen  at  the  base 
and  contracted  near  the  mouth.  Birthwort  Tribe. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  161. 

Class  XXI.  MOXCECIA.  Stamens  and  Pistils  in 
separate  flowers  on  the  same  plant. 

Order  I.  MONANDRIA.  1  Stamen. 

1.  Euphorbia.  Several  barren  flowers  and  1  fertile 
contained  in  a  bract ,  or  involucre  of  1  leaf ;  ovary 
3-lobed,  3-seeded. — Herbaceous  plants  aboundiug  in 
acrid,  milky  juice,  branched  principally  above,  and  bear¬ 
ing  many  green  flowers.  Spurge  Tribe.  Vol.  ii.  p.  164. 
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2.  Callitriche.  Ovary  4-lobed ;  styles  2. — Small 
aquatic  plants  with  opposite  leaves,  inconspicuous 
axillary  flowers  without  petals,  and  4-seeded  fruit. 
Mare’s-tail  Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p.  212. 

3.  Zannichellia.  Ovaries  4  ;  styles  4. — A  submersed 
aquatic  plant  with  numerous  slender  stems,  linear  leaves, 
and  inconspicuous  green  flowers.  4.  Zoster  a.  Ovaries 
4;  style  1,  2-cleft. — A  submersed  marine  plant  with 
long,  grassy  leaves,  some  of  which  are  sheathing  at  the 
base,  and  contain  barren  and  fertile  flowers  without 
petals,  arranged  alternately  in  2  rows  on  a  common 
stalk.  Pond- weed  Tribe.  Vol.  ii.  p.  254. 

5.  Arum.  Stamens  and  pistils  arranged  in  separate 
rings  round  a  common  central  column  or  spadix. — A 
curious  herbaceous  plant  with  large,  glossy  leaves,  from 
among  which  rises  a  sheath  containing  a  solid  crimson 
column  bearing  a  ring  of  stamens  about  the  middle,  and 
a  row  of  pistils  beneath.  Cuckoo-pint  Family.  Vol.  ii. 
p.  249. 

Order  II.  DIANDRIA.  2  Stamens. 

6.  Callitriche.  Ovary  4-lobed  ;  styles  2. — Aquatic 
plants  with  opposite  leaves,  inconspicuous,  axillary 
flowers  without  petals,  and  4-seeded  fruit.  Mare’s-tail 
Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p.  212. 

7.  Lemna.  Ovary  1 -celled;  style  1  ;  stigma  1. — 
Minute,  stemless,  aquatic,  floating  plants,  consisting 
entirely  of  a  few  thread-like  roots  and  simple  leaves, 
embedded  in  which  last  flowers  are  produced,  but  rarely. 
Duckweed  Tribe.  Vol.  ii.  p.  253. 

8.  Carex.  Inflorescence  in  terminal  spikes  formed 
of  chaffy  scales  or  glumes ,  with  a  flower  at  the  base  of 
each.  Sedge  Tribe.  Not  described  in  these  volumes. 

Order  III.  TRIANDRIA.  3  Stamens. 

9.  Typha.  Inflorescence  in  a  large  terminal  spike, 
the  upper  part  of  which  contains  stamens  only,  the  lower, 
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pistils  only.  10.  Sparganium.  Inflorescence  in  globular 
heads,  of  which  the  upper  ones  contain  stamens  only, 
the  lower,  pistils  only. — Aquatic  plants  with  linear 
leaves,  growing  on  the  margins  of  rivers  and  ponds. 
Heed-mace  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  246. 

*  Many  of  the  Sedge  Tribe  belong  to  this  order ; 
their  inflorescence  is  in  terminal  spikes,  formed  of 
chaffy  scales  or  glumes ,  with  a  flower  at  the  base  of 
each.  Not  described  in  these  volumes. 


Order  IV.  TETRANDRIA.  4  Stamens . 


11.  Littorella.  Barren  flower  :  sepals  4  ;  petals  4 ; 
stamens  very  long. — Fertile  flower  :  ovary  1 -seeded  ; 
style  very  long. — An  herbaceous  marsh  plant  with  fleshy, 
linear  leaves,  a  stalked,  barren  flower,  and  sessile,  fertile 
flowers.  Plantain  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  140. 

12.  Alnus.  Floivers  in  catkins,  the  scales  of  which 
are  3-cleft. — A  tree  with  smooth  jagged  leaves  and 
numerous  small  catkins.  Catkin-bearing  Tribe.  Yol.  ii. 
p.  178. 

13.  Myrica.  Flowers  in  catkins,  the  scales  of  which 
are  entire. — A  shrub,  growing  in  boggy  ground,  well 
distinguished  by  its  resinous,  aromatic  catkins,  which 
appear  before  the  leaves.  Catkin-bearing  Tribe.  Yol. 
ii.  p.  178. 

14.  Buxus.  Sepals  4;  styles  3;  capsule  with  3 
beaks. — A  hard-wooded  shrub,  or  small  tree,  with  ever¬ 
green  leaves  and  green  axillary  flowers.  Spurge  Tribe. 
Yol.  ii.  p.  164. 


15.  Parietaria. 

16.  Urtica. 


/  Flowers  in  spikes  or  clusters  ; 
calyx  of  the  barren  flower  of  4 
sepals,  or  4-cleft;  seed  1. — Her- 
1  baceous  plants  with  hairy  or 
stinging  leaves,  and  small,  green 
flowers,  which  are  remarkable  for 
the  elasticity  of  their  stamens. 
Nettle  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  172. 
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Order  Y.  PENTANDR1A.  5  Stamens. 

17.  Atriplex. — Herbaceous  or  somewhat  shrubby 
plants,  with  fleshy,  often  angular  and  mealy  leaves,  and 
leafy  compound  spikes  of  greenish  flowers,  which,  as 
well  as  the  foliage,  are  not  unfrequently  tinged  with 
red.  Goose-foot  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  144. 

Order  YI.  POLYANDRIA.  More  than  5  Stamens. 

18.  Myriophyllum.  Sepals  4;  petals  4;  stamens  8; 
pistils  4. — Submersed  aquatics,  with  finely-divided  leaves 
and  small  whorled  or  spiked  flowers.  Mare’s-tail 
Tribe.  Yol.  i.  p.  212. 

19.  Ceratophyllum.  Sepals  numerous;  petals  0; 
stamens  18 — 20;  pistil  1.  —  Submersed  aquatics  with 
finely  divided,  rigid,  and  whorled  leaves.  Horn  wort 
Tribe.  Yol.  i.  p.  216. 

20.  Sagittaria.  Sepals  3  ;  petals  3. — An  herba¬ 
ceous  aquatic,  remarkable  for  its  large  arrow-shaped 
leaves  and  delicate  lilac  flowers.  Water -plantain 
Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  241. 

21.  Poterium.  Flowers  in  a  round  head,  the  upper 
fertile,  the  loiver  barren. — A  slender  herbaceous  plant, 
with  pinnate  leaves  and  round  heads  of  greenish  flowers, 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  tufted  pistils  and  long 
stamens.  Rose  Tribe.  Yol.  i.  p.  170. 

22.  Arum.  Stamens  and  pistils  arranged  in  separate 
rings  round  a  common  central  column  or  spadix. — A 
curious  herbaceous  plant  with  large  glossy  leaves,  from 
among  which  rises  a  sheath  containing  a  solid  crimson 
column,  bearing  a  ring  of  stamens  about  the  middle, 
and  a  row  of  pistils  beneath.  Cuckoo-pint  Tribe. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  249. 

23.  Quercus.  24.  Fagus.  25.  CastAnea.  26.  Be- 
tula.  27.  Carpi nus.  28.  Corylus.  Barren  jloivers 
in  a  catkin  or  loose  spike. — Trees  the  fruit  of  which  is 
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a  nut,  wholly  or  in  part  enclosed  in  a  tough  case,  with 
the  exception  of  Betula,  the  small  nut  of  which  is 
winged.  Catkin-bearing  Tribe.  Vol.  ii.  p.  178. 

Order  YII.  MONADELPHIA.  Stamens  united 

in  1  set. 

Pinus. — Trees  with  resinous  wood,  and  linear,  often 
rigid  leaves,  and  bearing  their  fruit  in  cones.  Fir 
Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  187. 

Class  XXII.  DICECIA.  Stamens  and  Pistils  in 
separate  flowers  and  on  different  plants. 

Order  I.  DIAXDBIA.  2  Stamens  {sometimes  1). 

1.  Salix.  Inflorescence  in  catkins,  the  scales  of  which 
contain  each  a  single  flower;  stigmas  2  ;  seeds  cottony. 
— Trees  or  shrubs  with  long,  flexible  branches  and  simple 
leaves.  Catkin-bearing  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p,  178. 

Order  II.  TRIAXDRIA.  3  Stamens. 

/ 

2.  Empetrum.  Perianth  of  several  scales  ;  filaments 
very  long  ;  stigma  1,  rayed. — A  small  shrub  with  heath¬ 
like  leaves,  small  flowers,  and  black  berries.  Crow- 
berry  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  1G3. 

3.  Ruscus.  Flowers  solitary,  from  the  centre  of  the 
leaf ;  sepals  6  ;  petals  0. — A  low  shrub  with  green 
branches,  stout  leaves,  each  of  which  terminates  in  a 
thorn,  small  green  flowers,  and  scarlet  berries.  Lily 
Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  218, 

4.  Yaleriana.  Corolla  of  one  petal,  bearing  the 
stamens;  seed  1,  crowned  by  the  calyx. — An  herbaceous 
plant,  with  a  simple  stem,  deeply-cut  leaves,  and  a  ter¬ 
minal  corymb  of  light-pink  flowers.  Yalerian  Tribe. 
Yol.  i.  p.  308. 
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5.  Salix.  Inflorescence  in  catkins,  the  scales  of  which 
contain  each  a  single  flower;  stigmas  2 ;  seeds  cottony. — 
Trees  or  shrubs  with  long,  flexible  branches  and  simple 
leaves.  Catkin-bearing  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  178. 


Order  III.  TETRANDRIA.  4  Stamens. 

6.  Viscum.  Petals  4,  fleshy;  fruit  a  1 -seeded  berry. 
A  parasitic  shrub  with  green  branches,  leathery  leaves, 
and  conspicuous  white  berries.  Mistletoe  Tribe.  Yol.  i. 
p.  290. 

7.  Hippophae.  Barren  flower  :  'perianth  2-cleft  ; — 
fertile  flower :  perianth  4-cleft;  fruit  one  seeded,  berry- 
like. —  A  sea-side,  thorny  shrub,  with  silvery  leaves 
and  orange-coloured  fruit.  Oleaster  Tribe.  Yol.  ii. 
p.  158. 

8.  Rhamnus.  Calyx  4-cleft;  petals  4. — A  thorny 
shrub,  "with  simple  serrated  leaves,  numerous  greenish 
flowers,  and  black  berries.  Buckthorn  Tribe.  Yol.  i. 
p.  135. 

9.  Myrica.  Flowers  in  catkins. — A  shrub,  growing 
in  boggy  ground,  well  distinguished  by  its  resinous, 
aromatic  catkins,  which  appear  before  the  leaves.  Catkin¬ 
bearing  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  178. 

10.  Urtica.  Barren  flower :  sejmls  4;  petals  0; — 
fertile  flower  :  sepals  2  ;  petals  0  ;  seed  1. — An  erect, 
little-branched,  herbaceous  plant,  with  opposite,  stinging 
leaves,  and  small  green  flowers,  which  are  remarkable 
for  the  elasticity  of  their  stamens.  Nettle  Tribe.  Yol. 

ii.  p.  172. 


Order  IV.  PENTANDRIA.  5  Stamens. 

11.  IIumulus.  Barren  flower:  solitary;  sepals  5; 
petals  0; — fertile  flowers  in  large  membranaceous  catkins. 
— A  climbing  plant  with  rough  stems,  lobed  leaves,  and 
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handsome  clusters  of  drooping  catkins.  Nettle  Tribe. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  172. 

12.  Ribes.  Calyx  5-cleft ;  sepals  5,  inserted  on  the 
calyx ;  fruit  a  berry. — An  alpine  shrub  with  lobed 
leaves,  erect  clusters  of  green  flowers,  and  red  berries. — 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p.  237. 

13.  Bryonia.  Calyx  5-toothed;  sepals  5  ;  filaments 
3 ;  anthers  5 ;  fruit  a  berry. — A  climbing  plant  with 
elegantly  lobed,  downy  leaves,  greenish  flowers,  and 
scarlet  berries.  Gourd  Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p.  222. 

1 4.  Salix,  Inflorescence  in  catkins,  the  scales  of 
which  contain  each  a  single  flower. — A  handsome  shrub 
with  long,  flexible  branches,  glossy  leaves,  and  seeds 
tufted  with  silky  down.  Catkin-bearing  Tribe.  Vol.  ii. 
p.  178. 

Order  V.  HEXANDRIA.  6  Stamens. 

15.  Tamus.  Perianth  single,  in  6  equal  segments  ; 
fruit  a  berry. — A  climbing  plant  with  heart-shaped, 
glossy  leaves,  small  green  flowers,  and  scarlet  berries. 
Yam  Tribe.  Vol.  ii.  p.  215. 

16.  Rumex.  Seed  1,  3-cornered,  enclosed  in  the 
calyx. — Herbaceous  plants  with  erect  stems,  acid  leaves, 
and  panicles  of  green  flowers  tinged  with  red.  Persi- 
caria  Tribe.  Vol.  ii.  p.  151. 

Order  VI.  OCTANDRIA.  8  Stamens . 

17.  Populus.  Inflorescence  in  catkins,  the  scales  of 
which  are  jagged;  stamens  8 — 30. — Lofty  trees  remark¬ 
able  for  having  the  upper  portion  of  the  leaf-stalk  flat¬ 
tened  vertically.  Catkin-bearing  Tribe.  Vol.  ii.  p.  178, 

18.  Rhodiola.  Sepals  4  ;  petals  4. — A  mountain 
plant,  with  thick,  fleshy  leaves  and  yellow  flowers,  re¬ 
markable  for  the  rose-like  scent  of  its  root.  Stonecrop 
Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p.  230. 
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Order  VII.  ENNEANLRIA.  9  Stamens. 

19.  Mercdrialis.  Sejials  3  ;  petals  0  ;  capsule  2- 
lobed. — Herbaceous  plants  with  roughish  leaves,  bearing 
small  green  flowers  in  loose  spikes.  Spurge  Tribe. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  164. 


Order  VIII.  DECANDRIA.  10  Stamens. 

20.  Lychnis.  Calyx  5-cleft;  petals  5. — An  herbaceous 
plant,  with  downy,  oblong  leaves,  and  large,  bright-purple 
or  white  flowers.  Pink  Tribe.  Vol.  i.  p.  85. 

Order  IX.  POLYANDRIA.  Many  Stamens. 

21.  Stratiotes.  Sepals  3  ;  petals  3. — A  curious 
aquatic  plant,  with  sword-shaped,  prickly  leaves,  and 
large,  white  flowers,  which  grow  from  a  2-leaved  sheath. 
Frog-bit  Tribe.  Vol.  ii.  p.  192. 

22.  Populus.  Inflorescence  in  a  catkin,  the  scales  of 
which  are  jagged. — Lofty  trees,  remarkable  for  having 
the  upper  portion  of  the  leaf-stalk  flattened  vertically. 
Catkin-bearing  Tribe.  Vol.  ii.  p.  178. 


Order  X.  MONADELPHIA. 

Stamens  united  by  their  filaments  into  1  set. 

23.  Juniperus.  Berry  formed  of  the  united  scales  of 
the  catkin,  3-seeded. — A  shrub  with  prickly,  evergreen 
leaves,  inconspicuous  flowers,  and  purple  berries.  Fir 
Tribe.  Vol.  ii.  p.  187. 

24.  Taxus.  Seed  solitary,  half  invested  with  a  fleshy 
cup. — A  hard-wooded  tree,  with  linear,  evergreenTeaves, 
and  scarlet  seed-vessels.  Fir  Tribe.  Vol.  ii.  p,  187. 
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Order  XI.  POLYADELPHIA. 

Stamens  combined  by  their  filaments  into  3  sets. 

25.  Bryonia.  Calyx  5-toothed ;  'petals  5  ;  fila¬ 
ments  5. — A  climbing  plant,  with  elegantly-lobed  downy 
leaves,  greenish  flowers,  and  scarlet  berries.  Gourd 
Tribe.  Yol.  i.  p.  222. 

\ 

Glass  XXIII.  POLYGAMIA.  Flowers  of  3  hinds ; 
some  bearing  Stamens  and  Pistils ;  some ,  Stamens 
only  ;  and  some ,  Pistils  only. 

Order  I.  MOX(ECIA. 

All  three  hinds  of  flowers  on  the  same  plant. 

1 .  Atriplex.  —  Herbaceous,  or  somewhat  shrubby 
plants,  with  fleshy,  ofteji  angular  and  mealy  leaves, 
and  leafy,  compound  spikes  of  greenish  flowers,  which, 
as  well  as  the  foliage,  are  often  tinged  with  red.  Goose- 
foot  Tribe.  Yol.  ii.  p.  144. 

Class  XXIY.  CRYPTOGAMIA. 

This  Class,  by  far  the  most  extensive  in  the  Linn^ean 
Arrangement,  comprises  all  plants  in  which  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  stamens  and  pistils  cannot  be  detected.  Here 
are  placed  the  Ferns,  Mosses,  Liverworts,  Lichens, 
Fungi,  and  Sea-weeds,  none  of  which  are  described  in 
these  volumes. 


ERRATA. 


Yol.  i.  p.  91.  Title  of  cut;  for  Silexe  ikflata  ( Bladder  Campion), 
read  Silene  maritima  ( Sea  Campion). 

Vol.  ii.  p.  38,  for  March,  read  Marsh. 


NATURAL  ARRANGEMENT  OE  PLANTS. 


Class  I.  DICOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS. 


This  is  the  most  extensive  class  in  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  seeds 
are  composed  of  two,  or  more,  lobes,  called  cotyledons , 
which  enclose  the  plumule,  or  embryo  of  the  future 
plant.  As  germination  commences,  the  plumule  lengthens 
downwards  into  a  root,  called,  in  its  early  stage,  a 
radicle  :  at  the  same  time  the  upper  extremity  lengthens 
into  a  stem ,  which  is  composed  of  bark ,  woody  fibre , 
spiral  vessels ,  cellular  tissue,  and  a  central  column  of 
pith .  The  stem  increases  in  diameter  by  deposits 
beneath  the  bark,  but  outside  the  existing  fibre.  Hence, 
the  plants  belonging  to  this  class  are  called  Exogenous 
(increasing  by  additions  on  the  outside).  In  all  trees 
and  shrubs  of  this  class  the  wood  is  arranged  in  con¬ 
centric  layers,  the  hardest  part  being  nearest  the  pith. 
The  leaves  are  reticulated,  or  furnished  with  a  net- work 
of  veins.  The  flowers  are  furnished  with  stamens  and 
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pistils  ;  D  or  4,  or  some  multiple  of  5  or  4,  being  the 
predominating  number  of  the  parts  of  fructification. 

Sub-class  I. 

THALAMIFLORiE. 

Flowers  furnished  with  calyx  and  corolla ;  petals  dis¬ 
tinct,  inserted  into  the  receptacle  or  thalamus ;  stamens 
springing  from  below  the  base  of  the  ovary. 


Natural  Order  I. 

RAXUXCULACEiE. — The  Crowfoot  Tribe. 

Sepals  generally  5  ;  petalsb  or  more,  frequently  irregu¬ 
lar  in  form ;  stamens  indefinite  in  number,  inserted  on 
the  receptacle ;  ovaries  generally  numerous  ;  fruit  consist¬ 
ing  of  several  one  or  many-seeded  carpels  ;  in  Actcea,  a 
berry. — An  extensive  tribe  of  plants,  inhabiting  for  the 
most  part  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe.  All  the 
British  species  are  herbaceous,  leaves  generally  much 
divided,  and  flowers  showy  ;  sepals  and  petals  often 
running  into  one  another,  and  sometimes  extended  into 
spurs.  Most  of  them  possess  acrid  and  poisonous  pro¬ 
perties  if  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  not  a  few  pro¬ 
duce  wounds  if  applied  to  the  skin-  Some  species  were 
formerly  used  in  medicine,  and  the  extract  of  Monks¬ 
hood  is  still  employed  to  relieve  pain  in  affections  of 
the  nerves.  The  Hellebore  was  held  in  high  repute 
among  the  ancients,  as  a  specific  for  madness :  the  gar¬ 
den-flower  known  by  the  familiar  name  of  Christmas 
Rose  belongs  to  this  family.  Ranunculus  sceleratus  is 
one  of  the  most  generally  diffused  plants,  being  as  com¬ 
mon  in  America,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  as  it 
is  in  our  own  marshes. 
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*  Carpels  one-seeded . 

1.  Clematis  (Traveller’s  Joy). — Sepals  4 — 6,  re¬ 
sembling  petals ;  corolla  wanting  ;  carpels  terminated 
by  a  long  feathery  tail.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  clema , 
a  vine-shoot.) 

2.  Thalictrtjm  (Meadow  Rue). — Sepals  4 — 5 ;  corolla 
wanting ;  carpels  without  tails.  (Name  from  the  Greek, 
thallo ,  to  flourish.) 

3.  Anemone  (Wind-flower). — Sepals  and  petals  alike, 
5 — 15;  involucre  of  3  cut  leaves,  distant  from  the 
flower.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  anemos,  the  wind,  from 
the  exposed  place  of  growth.) 

4.  Adonis  (Pheasant’s  Eye). — Sepals  5 ;  petals  5 — 10, 
without  a  nectary  at  the  base ;  carpels  without  tails. 
(Name  from  Adonis ,  a  youth  who  was  killed  by  a 
wild  boar,  and  whose  blood  is  fabled  to  have  stained 
flowers.) 

5 .  Ranunculus  (Crowfoot,  Buttercup,  Lesser  Celan¬ 
dine,  Ac.) — Sepals  5  (rarely  3)  ;  petals  5  (rarely  nu¬ 
merous),  with  a  nectary  at  the  base.  (Name  from  the 
Latin,  rana,  a  frog,  an  animal  which  frequents  the  kind 
of  places  where  these  plants  grow.) 

6.  Myosurus  (Mouse-tail). — Sepals  5 ,  prolonged  at 
the  base  into  a  spur ;  petals  5  ;  carpels  crowded  into  a 
lengthened  spike.  (Name,  Greek  for  a  mouse’s  tail.) 

**  Carpels  many-seeded. 

7.  Trollius  (Globe-flower). — Sepals  about  15,  re¬ 
sembling  petals  ;  petals  5  or  more,  small,  narrows 
(Name  said  to  be  derived  from  an  old  German  word, 
signifying  a  globe.) 

8.  Caltha  (Marsh  Marigold). — Sepjals  and  petals 
alike,  5  or  more.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  calathus ,  a 
cup,  which  its  flowers  resemble.) 

9.  Helleborus  (Hellebore).  Sepals  5,  petal-like,  per- 
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sistent ;  petals  small,  tubular ;  carpels  3 — 10.  (Name 
from  the  Greek,  lielein ,  to  injure,  and  bora ,  food.) 

10.  Aquilegia  (Columbine).  Septals  5,  petal-like, 
soon  falling  off ;  petals  5,  tubular,  gaping  upwards,  and 
terminating  below  in  a  curved,  horn-shaped  spur;  car - 
pels  5.  (Name  from  the  Latin,  aquila ,  an  eagle,  to  the 
claws  of  which  its  nectaries  bear  a  fancied  resemblance.) 

11.  Delphinium  (Larkspur). — Sepals  5,  petal-like, 
soon  falling  off,  the  upper  one  helmet-shaped,  with  a 
long  spur  at  the  base ;  petals  4,  the  two  upper  on  long 
stalks,  and  concealed  in  the  spurred  sepal ;  carpels 
3 — 5.  (Xame  from  delphin ,  a  dolphin,  to  which  animal 
the  upper  leaf  bears  a  fancied  resemblance.) 

12.  Acoxitum  (Monk’s-hood). — Sepals  5 ,  petal-like, 
the  upper  one  helmet-shaped  but  not  spurred  ;  nectaries , 
2,  stalked,  tubular  at  the  extremity,  and  concealed 
beneath  the  helmet-shaped  sepal ;  carpels  3 — 5.  (Xame 
of  uncertain  origin.) 

13.  Actha  (Bane-berry).  Sepals  4,  soon  falling  off; 
petals  4  ;  fruit  a  many-seeded  berry.  (Xame  from  the 
Greek,  acte ,  the  elder,  from  the  similarity  of  the  leaves  of 
the  two  plants.) 

14.  PiEONiA  (Peony). — Sepals  5,  unequal;  petals 
5 — 10;  carpjels  2 — o,  with  fleshy  stigmas  formed  of 
two  plates.  (Xame  from  Pceon ,  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  said  to  have  cured  wounds  with  it.) 


1.  Clematis. 

1.  C .  Vitalba  (Traveller’s  Joy). — The  only  British 
species.  A  common  hedge-shrub,  where  limestone  or 
chalk  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  soil, 
climbing  other  shrubs  by  the  help  of  its  twisting  leaf 
stalks ;  well  distinguished  in  summer  by  its  numerous 
greenish- white  flowers,  and  in  autumn  and  winter  ren¬ 
dered  yet  more  conspicuous  by  its  tufts  of  feathered 
seed-vessels.  It  received  its  name  from  “  decking  and 
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clem  A.TIS  ( Traveller’s  Joy). 
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adorning  waies  and  hedges  where  people  travel.” — 
FI.  May,  June.  Perennial. 


2.  Thalictrum  (Meadow  Rue). 


1 .  T.  alpinum 
(Alpine  Meadow 
Rue).  —  Stem  un- 
hranched ;  flowers,  in 
a  simple  terminal 
cluster,  drooping 
when  fully  expand¬ 
ed.  —  A  graceful 
little  plant,  from  4 
to  6  inches  high, 
common  on  the 
mountains  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  Wales. — 
FI.  June,  July.  Per¬ 
ennial. 

2.  T.  minus  (Lesser 
Meadow  Rue).  — 
Stem  zigzag,  branch¬ 
ed  ;  leaves  thrice 
pinnate  ;  leaflets 
three-cleft,  glaucous; 
flowers  on  slender 
stalks,  drooping. — 
In  limestone  and 

THALICTRUM  ALPINUM  {MeadOtO  Rut).  ,  .. 

chalky  pastures,  or 
on  banks  of  shell-sand,  among  bushes ;  1 — 2  feet  high. 
Often  detected,  like  the  following,  by  its  conspicuous 
yellow  stamens. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

3.  T.  flavum  (Yellow  Meadow  Rue). — Stem  erect, 
branched  ;  leaves  twice  pinnate  ;  flowers  crowded,  erect. 
— Not  uncommon  about  the  banks  of  ditches  and  rivers ; 
3 — 4  feet  high. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 
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3.  A.  nemorosa  (  Wood  Anemone). 

1.  A.  nemorosa  (Wood  Anemone,  Wind-flower). — 
Flower  drooping ;  sepals  or  petals  6  ;  carpels  without 
tails. — This  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  spring  flowers, 
adorning  our  upland  woods  at  the  season  when  prim¬ 
roses  and  violets  are  in  perfection.  The  petals  and 
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sepals  are  generally  white,  but  not  unfrequently  tinged 
with  pink  externally ;  more  rarely  they  are  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  sky-blue,  both  within  and  without. — FI.  March — 
May.  Perennial. 

2.  A.  pulsatilla  (Pasque-flower). — Flower  slightly 
drooping ;  sepals  or  petals  6  ;  carpels  with  feathery  tails. 
— In  high  chalky  pastures,  not  nearly  so  common  as 
the  last.  The  flowers  are  of  a  violet  blue,  and  appear 
about  the  season  of  Easter  ( Faques ),  from  which  the 
plant  derives  its  name. — FI.  April,  May.  Perennial. 

*  Two  other  species  of  Anemone  are  described  by 
British  botanists,  A.  apennina  and  A .  ranunculoides, 
but  they  are  doubtful  natives,  and  rarely  met  with. 
The  former  has  blue  flowers,  of  12  or  more  petals  or 
sepals ,  and  the  latter  has  yellow  flowers. 

4.  Adonis  (Pheasant’s  Eye). 

1.  A.  autumn  alls. — The  only  British  species.  A 
pretty  herbaceous  plant,  with  finely  cut  leaves  and 
bright  scarlet  flowers,  which  in  shape  are  very  like 
buttercups.  It  occurs  as  a  weed  in  corn-fields,  but  is 
not  supposed  to  be  a  native.  FI.  Sept.,  Oct.  Annual. 

5.  Ranunculus  (Buttercup,  Ac.) 

*  Flowers  white . 

1.  it.  aquatilis  (Water  Crowfoot). — Stem  submersed  ; 
lower  leaves  deeply  cleft  into  hair-like  segments,  upper 
ones  floating,  three-lobed,  variously  cut. — A  very  vari¬ 
able  plant  :  when  growing  in  swiftly  running  water  the 
plant  is  wholly  composed  of  hair-like  leaves  ;  but  when 
growing  in  stagnant  water  it  produces  flattened  leaves 
as  well,  and  abundance  of  large  showy  flowers. — FI. 
May — July.  Perennial. 

2.  It.  lieder ciceus  (Ivy-leaved  Crowfoot). — Leaves  all 
rounded  and  lobed ;  petals  scarcely  longer  than  the 
calyx  ;  stamens  5 — 10. — Smaller  than  the  last,  growing 
either  in  water,  or  close  to  the  water’s  edge. — FI.  all 
the  summer.  Perennial. 
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adonis  (Pheasant’s  Eye). 
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**  Flowers,  yellow  ;  leaves  undivided. 

3.  R.  Lingua  (Great  Spear- wort). — Leaves  narrow, 
tapering  to  a  point,  sessile ;  stem  erect. — The  largest 
British  species,  2 — 4  feet  high,  growing  in  watery 
places. — FI.  July.  Perennial. 

4.  R.  Fldmmula  (Lesser  Spear-wort). — Leaves  nar¬ 
row,  tapering  to  a  point,  slightly  stalked  ;  stem 
creeping  at  the  base. — Sides  of  watery  places,  much 
smaller  than  the  last ;  leaves  sometimes  clothed  with 
silky  hairs. — FI.  June — August.  Perennial. 


R.  fic a  it  i  a  {Lesser  Celandine). 

<5.  R.  Ficaria  (Lesser  Celandine). — L,eaves  heart-,  or 
kidney-shaped,  angular ;  sepals  3  ;  petals  about  9. — 
One  of  our  brightest  spring  flowers,  studding  every  bank 
with  its  numerous  glossy  star-like  dowers.  It  is  placed 
by  some  botanists  in  a  distinct  genus,  when  it  is  called 
Ficaria  verna . — FI.  March — May.  Perennial. 
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***  Flowers  yelloiv  ;  leaves  divided ;  carpels  smooth. 

6.  B.  auricomus  (Wood  Crowfoot). — Leaves  smooth, 
lower  ones  kidney-shaped,  lobed  ;  upper  ones  deeply  di¬ 
vided  ;  petals  unequal  in  size. — Woods,  common.  Flowers 
mostly  irregular,  owing  to  some  of  the  petals  being 
imperfectly  developed. — FI.  April,  May.  Perennial. 

7.  R.  sceleratus  (Celery -leaved  Crowfoot). — Leaves 
smooth,  cut  into  oblong  segments ;  stem  hollow,  juicy  ; 
carpels  collected  into  an  oblong  head. — A  highly  acrid 
species,  from  6  inches  to  2  feet  high,  growing  in  watery 
places  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  Leaves  glossy  ;  petals 
inconspicuous. — FI.  J  une — August.  Annual. 

8.  R.  bulbosus  (Bulbous  Buttercup). — Calyx  reflexed  j 
flower- stalks  channeled  ;  root  bulbous. — This  is  by  chil¬ 
dren  confounded  with  the  two  following,  under  the  name 
of  Buttercups.  Meadows. — FI.  May,  June.  Perennial. 


r.  repens  {Creeping  Buttercup). 


9.  R.  repens  (Creeping  Buttercup). — Calyx  spread¬ 
ing;  flower-stalks  channeled;  root  creeping.  —  Moist 
meadows  and  sides  of  ditches.  A  troublesome  weed, 
increasing  by  creeping  shoots,  or  scions ,  which  take 
root  wherever  a  leaf  is  produced. — FI.  June — August. 
Perennial. 
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10.  R.  acris  (Meadow  Crowfoot). — Calyx  spreading  ; 
flower-stalks  cylindrical,  not  furrowed  ;  root  composed  of 
long  fibres. — Meadows,  common.  Well  distinguished 
from  the  preceding  by  the  above  characters,  as  well  as 
its  slender  stem,  and  by  the  narrower  segments  of  its 
upper  leaves. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial.  A  double 
variety  is  common  in  gardens,  under  the  name  of  Yellow 
Bachelor's  Buttons. 

****  ]?lowers  yellow ;  leaves  divided ;  carpels  not 

smooth . 

11.  R.  hirsutus  (Pale  Hairy  Buttercup). — Calyx  re¬ 
flexed  ;  root  fibrous ;  carpels  margined,  and  rough  with 
small  warts. — Meadows  and  waste  ground.  Smaller 
than  either  of  the  last  three,  for  stunted  specimens  of 
which  it  might  be  mistaken. — FI.  June — October.  An¬ 
nual.  A  double  variety  is  sometimes  found  wild. 

12.  it.  arvensis  (Corn  Crowfoot). — Calyx  spreading  ; 
carpels  large  and  prickly. — Cornfields.  Well  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  deeply- cut  smooth  foliage,  as  well  as  by 
its  prickly  carpels.  One  of  the  most  poisonous  of  the 
genus. — FI.  June.  Annual. 

13.  it .  parviflorus  (Small-flowered  Crowfoot). — Stem 
prostrate,  hairy;  seeds  covered  with  small  hooked  prickles. 
— Fields  and  waste  places,  not  common.  Well  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  hairiness,  prostrate  mode  of  growth, 
and  inconspicuous  flowers  which  grow  opposite  the 
leaves. — FI.  May — August.  Annual. 

*  Most  of  the  plants  in  this  genus  are  acrid,  and  are 
said  to  be  injurious  to  cattle  if  mixed  largely  with  their 
food.  R.  flammula  and  sceleratus  are  used  in  the 
Hebrides  to  raise  blisters ;  they  are,  however,  of  objec¬ 
tionable  use,  being  likely  to  produce  sores  difficult  to 
heal.  R.  aqudtilis  is  by  some  botanists  separated  into 
several  species.  Another  species,  R.  alpestris ,  which 
grows  on  the  Clova  mountains,  has  divided  leaves  and 
white  flowers. 
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6.  Myosurus  (Mouse-tail). 

1.  M.  minimus  (Common  Mouse- tail).— A  small  an¬ 
nual  plant,  3 — 6  inches  high,  growing  in  gravelly  or 
chalky  corn-fields  in  many  parts  of  England,  easily 
distinguished  from  every  other  British  plant  by  the 
arrangement  of  its  ripe  carpels  into  the  appearance  of  a 
mouse’s  tail.  FI.  May.  Annual. 
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7.  Trollies  (Globe  Flower ). 


1.  Furopceus  (Mountain  Globe  Flower). — A  large 
and  handsome  plant,  common  in  gardens,  and  growing 
wild  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  the  north  of  England.  The  flowers  are  com¬ 
posed  of  about  fifteen  concave  sepals,  which  converge 
into  the  form  of  a  globe ;  the  petals  are  shorter  and 
narrower  than  the  sepals,  and  also  curve  inwards.  By 
some  botanists  the  sepals  are  called  petals,  and  the 
petals  nectaries.  FI.  June,  July.  Perenn  ial. 
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8.  Caltha  (Marsh  Marigold). 

1.  C.  palustris  (Common  Marsh  Marigold). —  A 
showy  plant,  resembling  a  gigantic  Buttercup,  abundant 
in  marshes  and  by  the  sides  of  streams.  Leaves  kidney¬ 
shaped,  large  and  glossy.  A  double  variety  is  common 
in  gardens. 


9.  Hellebores  (Hellebore). 

1.  H.  viridis  (Green  Hellebore). — Leaves  digitate  ; 
sepals  spreading. — A  coarse  herbaceous  plant,  remark¬ 
able  for  the  light  green  hue  of  its  flowers.  The  petals , 
or  as  some  botanists  call  them,  the  nectaries,  of  this 
plant,  as  well  as  of  the  following,  are  tubular,  shorter 
than  the  calyx,  and  contain  honey,  which  is  said,  and 
perhaps  with  reason,  to  be  poisonous. — FI.  March,  April. 
Perennial. 

2.  H.  foetidus  (Stinking  Hellebore).  Leaves  pedate; 
sepals  converging. — Best  distinguished  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  by  its  evergreen  leaves  which  are  not  divided  to 
a  common  centre,  and  by  the  purple  hue  of  its  sepals. 
Both  species  are  considered  doubtful  natives,  being 
generally  found  in  the  vicinity  of  houses. — FI.  March, 
April.  Perennial. 

*  These  two  species  are  remarkable  for  their  green 
leaf-like  petals,  and  for  the  large  tubular  nectaries,  in 
which  small  flies  may  sometimes  be  found  caught,  as 
in  a  trap.  II.  niger  is  a  handsome  species,  with  large 
white  flowers  tinged  with  rose-colour,  which  are  best 
known  by  the  name  of  Christmas  Bose.  This  is  by 
some  supposed  to  be  the  Hellebore  of  the  ancients,  so 
famous  as  a  specific  for  madness  ;  but  most  probably  it 
was  that  now  called  II.  officinalis . 
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helleborus  viridis  ( Green  Hellebore). 


C 
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AQUILEG1A 


( Columbine ) 
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10.  Aquileoia  ( Columbine ). 


1.  A.  vulgaris  (Common  Columbine).  —  The  only 
British  species,  common  in  gardens,  to  which  it  is  in 
spring  very  ornamental,  with  its  delicate,  folded  leaves  ; 
and  no  less  so  in  summer,  with  its  curiously  shaped 
flowers,  which  are  of  various  colours.  When  growing 
wild,  its  flowers  are  usually  blue  or  white.  It  may  be 
distinguished  from  all  other  British  flowers  by  having 
each  of  its  five  petals  terminated  in  an  incurved  horn¬ 
like  spur.  It  derives  its  name,  Columbine,  from  the 
fancied  resemblance  of  its  flowers  to  a  nest  of  doves. 
El.  June,  July.  Perennial. 


11.  Delphinium  ( Lari  spur ). 


1.  D.  Consolida  (Field  Larkspur). — A  doubtful  na¬ 
tive,  though  often  found  in  considerable  quantities  in 
sandy  or  chalky  corn-fields.  It  closely  resembles  some 
of  the  species  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens.  FI. 
June,  July.  Annual. 
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13.  Acta:a  ( Bane-berry ). 

1.  A.  spicata  (Bane-berry,  or  Herb  Christopher). — 
The  only  British  species,  well  distinguished  by  the 


cokitum  ( Monk's-hood. ). 


acTjEA  ( Banc-berry ). 


12.  Aconitum  (J Ionic  s-hood). 

1.  A.  Napellus  (Common  Monk’s-hood,  or  Wolfs¬ 
bane). — A  common  garden  plant,  more  remarkable  for 
the  curious  structure  of  its  tubular  nectaries,  which  are 
concealed  under  the  hooded  upper  petal,  than  for  beauty, 
or  any  other  desirable  qualities.  Children  often  amuse 
themselves  by  pulling  off  the  hood,  and  exposing  the 
nectaries,  when  the  remainder  of  the  flower  bears  a 
fanciful  resemblance  to  a  car  drawn  by  doves.  The 
whole  plant  (especially  the  root)  is  very  poisonous,  and 
derives  its  name  of  Wolff s-bane  from  being  used,  in 
conjunction  with  more  attractive  food,  as  a  bait  in 
wolf-traps.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  considered  a  native  of 
Britain. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 


BARBERRY  TRIBE. 
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generic  characters  given  above,  and  by  its  triangular 
stem.  It  is  a  local  plant,  having  been  found  only  in 
Yorkshire. — FI.  May.  Perennial. 


14.  PiEONiA  (Peony). 

1.  P.  corallina  (Entire-leaved  Peony).  —  Scarcely 
admissible  into  the  British  Flora,  as  it  grows  only  on  an 
island  called  the  Steep  Holmes,  in  the  Severn,  into 
which  it  was  probably  introduced.  It  is  one  of  the 
herbaceous  species  cultivated  in  gardens. — FL  May, 
June.  Perennial. 

Ord.  II. — BERBERIDEiE. — The  Barberry  Tribe. 

Sepals  3,  4,  or  6,  in  a  double  row,  often  coloured,  soon 
falling  off,  surrounded  externally  by  petal-like  scales ; 
petals  either  equal  in  number  to  the  sepals,  and  oppo¬ 
site  to  them,  or  twice  as  many,  often  with  a  gland  at 
the  base ;  stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  and 
opposite  to  them  ;  anthers  opening  by  a  valve  from  the 
base  upwards  ;  ovary  solitary,  1-celled,  1 — 3-seeded, 


T1  BERBERIDEJiE 

generally  turning  to  a  berry. — Shrubs,  growing  prin¬ 
cipally  in  mountainous  parts  of  the  temperate  zones, 
especially  in  the  north  of  India.  Several  species  have 
thorny  stems  and  astringent  bark,  and  furnish  a  yellow 
dye  ;  the  berries  are  acid,  and  may  be  made  into  an 
agreeable  preserve  ;  those  of  one  species,  Berberis  Asia - 
tica ,  are  dried  in  the  sun  like  raisins.  Several  hand¬ 
some  species  are  cultivated  in  gardens,  under  the  name 
of  Mahonia. 


liERBEHis  [Barberry). 


1.  Berberis  (Barberry). — Sepals  6  ;  petals  6,  with 
2  glands  at  the  base  of  each  within  ;  berry  2-seeded. 
(Name  said  to  be  of  Arabic  origin.) 

2.  Epimedium  (Barrenwort).  — Sepals  4  ;  petals  4, 
with  a  scale  at  the  base  of  each  within  ;  pod  many- 
seeded.  (Name  of  uncertain  origin.) 


BARBERRY  TRIBE. 


1.  Berberis  {Barberry). 

1 .  B.  vulgaris  (common  Barberry). — The  only  British 
species.  A  pretty  shrub,  not  uncommon  in  woods  and 
hedges  ;  remarkable  for  the  light  colour  of  its  bark, 
which  is  yellow  within,  and  for  its  3-forked  spines. 
The  dowers  are  yellow,  and  grow  in  drooping  clusters ; 
the  filaments  are  elastic  and  irritable,  so  that  when 
touched  ever  so  lightly  by  the  legs  of  an  insect,  or  by 
any  other  small  body,  they  spring  forward  and  close  on 
the  pistil ;  after  some  time,  they  slowly  recover  their 
original  position.  The  berries  are  oblong,  red  when  ripe, 
and  gratefully  acid.  The  shrub  is  often  rooted  out  by 
farmers,  on  account  of  an  erroneous  opinion  that  it  is 
liable  to  produce  rust  in  wheat. — FI.  June.  Shrub. 


2.  Epimedium  {Barremvort). 

1.  E.  alpinum  (Alpine  Barrenwort). — The  only  spe¬ 
cies  found  in  Britain  ;  occurring  here  and  there  in 
mountainous  woods  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  and  the 
north  of  England,  but  not  considered  to  be  indigenous. 
Each  stem  bears  a  single  leaf,  which  is  composed  of  3 
ternate  delicate  leaflets,— FI-  May.  Perennial. 
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N  YMPHiE  ACE  J3. 

Ord.  HI.— NYMPH-ZEACE-J1. — Water  Lily  Tribe. 

Sepals  4 — 6,  gradually  passing  into  petals ,  and  these 
into  stamens ,  all  being  inserted  on  a  fleshy  disk,  which 
surrounds  the  ovary  ;  stigma  sessile,  rayed ;  berry  many- 
celled.  many-seeded. — Herbaceous  aquatic  plants,  with 
peltate,  floating  leaves,  and  large,  often  fragrant,  flowers. 
The  roots  of  some  species  are  roasted  and  eaten  :  the  seeds 
contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  starch,  and  in  seasons  of 
scarcity  are  used  as  food.  The  East  Indian  Nelumbium 


nymp liiE  a  alba  ( White  Water  Lily). 

speciosum  is  said  to  have  been  the  sacred  bean  of  Pytha¬ 
goras.  Its  curious  seed-vessels,  filled  with  vegetating 
seeds,  are  thought  to  have  originated  the  cornucopia  of 
the  ancients.  One  plant  of  this  order,  Victoria  regalisf 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  aquatic  plants,  pro¬ 
duces  blossoms  15  inches,  and  leaves  6  feet  in  diameter. 
The  seeds  are  eatable,  and  are  called  in  South  America, 
Water  Maize. 


WATER  LILY  TRIBE. 
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1.  Nymph^ea  (Water  Lily). — Sepals  4  ;  petals  inserted 
on  a  fleshy  disk.  (Name  from  its  growing  in  places 
which  the  nymphs  were  supposed  to  haunt.) 

2.  Nuphar  (Yellow  Water  Lily). — Sepals  5 ;  petals 
inserted  on  the  receptacle.  (Name  of  Greek  origin.) 


nufhar  lutea  ( Common  Yellow  Water  Lily). 


1.  Nymph^a  (  Water  Lily). 

1.  N.  alba  (White  Water  Lily). — The  only  British 
species,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  magnificent  of  our  native 
flowers,  inhabiting  clear  pools  and  slow  rivers.  The 
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flowers  rise  above  the  water  under  the  influence  of  light, 
and  expand  only  during  sunshine,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  Towards  evening  they  close  and  sink  beneath  the 
surface. — FI.  July.  Perennial. 

2.  Nuphar  ( Yellow  Water  Lily), 

1.  X.  lutea  (Common  Yellow  Water  Lily).  —  Stigma 
with  14 — 20  rays,  which  do  not  extend  to  the  margin. — 
Rivers  and  ditches,  frequent.  Much  smaller  than  the 
last  in  all  its  parts.  Flower  yellow,  and  nearly  globose, 
smelling  like  brandy,  whence,  in  Norfolk,  and  other 
parts  of  England,  it  is  called  Brandy-bottle.  The  Turks 
prepare  a  cooling  drink  from  the  flowers,  which  they  call 
Pufer ,  (a  corruption  of  the  ancient  name  Xouphar ). — 
FI.  July.  Perennial. 

2.  N .  p  limit  a  (Least  Yellow  Water  Lily). — Stigma 
of  8 — 10  rays,  which  extend  beyond  the  margin. — 
Much  smaller  than  the  preceding,  from  which  it  differs 
principally  in  the  toothed  edge  of  the  stigma.  It  grows 
in  several  of  the  small  Highland  lakes. — FI.  July, 
August.  Perennial. 

Ord.  IV. —  PAPAYERACEiE. — The  Poppy  Tribe. 

Sejxtls  2,  soon  falling  off ;  petals  4 ;  ovary  1  ;  stigma 
rayed,  or  lobed  ;  capsule  1 -celled,  many-seeded  ;  seeds 


Orary  of  the  Poppy. 

inserted  on  incomplete  partitions,  which  radiate  from 
the  sides  of  the  capsule,  but  do  not  meet  at  the  centre. — 
Herbaceous  plants,  abounding  in  a  milky  juice,  which  is 
narcotic,  and,  under  the  names  of  Opium,  Laudanum, 
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and  Morphia,  ranks  among  the  most  valuable  of  medi¬ 
cines.  That  produced  by  Papaver  somniferum  is  alone 
used.  The  seeds  of  all  contain  a  considerable  quantity 
of  oil,  which  is  mild  and  wholesome. 

1.  Papaver  (Poppy). — Stigma  sessile,  rayed  ;  capsule 
opening  by  pores  beneath  the  stigma.  (“  Named,  because 
it  is  administered  with  pap  (papa  in  Celtic)  to  induce 
sleep.” — Sir  IF.  J .  Hooker  d} 

2.  Meconopsis  (Welsh  Poppy). — Style  short ;  stigma 
of  few  rays  ;  capsule  opening  by  pores  beneath  the  top . 
(Name  in  Greek  signifying,  bearing  resemblance  to  a 
Poppy. ) 

3.  Glatjcium  (Horn  Poppy). — Stigma  2-lobed  ;  cap¬ 
sule  pod-like,  2 -celled,  2-valved.  (Name  from  the 
glaucous  hue  of  the  foliage.) 

4.  Chelidonium  (Celandine). — Stigma  2-lobed  ;  cap- 
sule  pod-like,  1-celled,  2-valved;  seeds  crested.  (Named 
from  ckelidon ,  a  swallow,  because,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  that 
bird  discovered  that  its  juice  was  efficacious  in  restoring 
sight  to  its  young  when  blinded.) 

1.  Papaver  (Poppy). 

*  Capsides  bristly . 

1.  P.  Argemone  (Long  Hough-headed  Poppy). — Cap¬ 
sule  club-shaped  ;  bristles  erect ;  leaves  twice  pinnatifid. 
— A  small  species,  with  light  scarlet  petals,  black  at  the 
base,  occurring  sparingly  in  corn-fields.  (The  name 
Argemone,  from  cirgos ,  slothful,  was  formerly  given  to 
Poppies,  from  their  narcotic  effects.) — PI.  June,  July. 
Annual. 

2.  P.  liybridum  (Hound  Hough-headed  Poppy). — 
Capsule  nearly  globular ;  bristles  spreading  ;  leaves  twice 
pinnatifid. — In  corn-fields,  but  not  common.  Flowers 
deep  scarlet. — PI.  June,  July.  Annual. 

**  Capsides  smooth . 

3.  P.  dubium  (Long  Smooth -headed  Poppy). — Cap- 
side  oblong ;  bristles  on  the  flower-stalks  close  pressed  ; 
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leaves  twice  pinnatifid. — In  cultivated  fields.  Flowers 
scarlet. — FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 

4.  F.  Blieeas  (Common  Red  Poppy). — Capsules  nearly 
globular  ;  bristles  spreading  ;  leaves  pinnatifid,  cut. — 
The  common  Poppy  of  corn-fields.  Flowers  scarlet, 
often  black  at  the  base. — FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 


FAPAVriE  kh.¥as  ( Common  Red  Poppy). 


5.  F.  somniferum  (Opium  Poppy). — Capsule  nearly 
globular  ;  whole  plant  smooth  and  glaucous. — Common 
in  gardens,  and  sometimes  found  apparently  wild  in 
waste  ground  ;  but  its  native  country  is  unknown. 
Opium  is  procured  by  puncturing  the  unripe  capsules 
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of  this  plant,  and  collecting  the  juice,  which  exudes 
and  hardens.  The  seeds  are  destitute  of  narcotic  pro¬ 
perties,  and  afford  a  wholesome  oil,  which  is  said  to  be 
much  used  in  adulterating  olive  oil.  Flowers  usually 
white,  with  a  purple  stain  at  the  base  of  the  petals  ;  but 
the  colours  of  garden  varieties  are  endless. — FI.  July3 
August.  Annual. 


2.  Meconopsis  {Welsh  Poppy). 

1.  M.  Cambrica  (Yellow  Welsh  Poppy). — The  only 
British  species,  easily  distinguished  from  any  of  the  fore- 
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going  by  its  golden  yellow  flowers,  and  juice  of  the  same 
colour;  and  from  the  Horned  Poppy,  by  its  slender 
growth,  and  green,  not  glaucous  foliage. — Rocky  places 
in  Yales,  Devonshire,  Westmoreland,  Ac. — FI.  June, 
J  uly.  Perennial. 


3.  Glaucium  Horned  Poppy). 

1 .  G.  luteum  (Yellow  Horned  Poppy). — Pod  roughish ; 
leaves  embracing  the  stem,  wavy,  very  rough  and  glau¬ 
cous. — A  handsome  plant,  conspicuous  on  the  sandy  sea¬ 
shore  writh  its  hoary  foliage,  and  large  yellow  flowers. 
The  pods  are  cylindrical,  G — 10  inches  long,  and  might 
at  first  sight  be  mistaken  for  flower-stems  bare  of  leaves ; 
juice  yellow. — FI.  June — August.  Biennial. 

•  *  Two  other  species  have  been  found  in  England, 
M.  phaeniceum ,  and  M .  violaceum ;  but  they  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  indigenous. 

4.  Chelidonium  (Celandine). 

1.  C.  majus  (Common  or  Greater  Celandine). — The 
only  British  species  ;  not  uncommon  in  wraste  places,  or 
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among  ruins,  bearing  its  yellow  flowers,  which  are  much 
smaller  than  those  of  any  others  of  the  Poppy  tribe,  in 


chelidonujm  majus  ( Common  Celandine ). 


stalked  umbels;  the  leaves  are  irregularly  pinnate,  slightly 
hairy,  and  abound,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  plant,  in  an 
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orange-coloured  juice,  which  is  a  violent  acrid  poison. 
It  is  a  popular  remedy  for  warts,  and  has  been  employed 
successfully  in  removing  films  from  the  cornea  of  the 
eye  ;  a  property  which,  Pliny  tells  us,  was  discovered 
by  swallows  ;  and  hence  it  derived  its  name  from  cheli - 
don,  a  swallow.  According  to  the  same  author,  it  comes 
into  flower  at  the  time  when  those  birds  arrive,  and 
fades  at  their  departure. — Perennial. 

*  The  Lesser  Celandine  is  a  species  of  Ranunculus,  and 
bears  little  resemblance,  either  in  appearance  or  proper¬ 
ties,  to  the  present  plant. 

Ord.  Y. — FUMARIACEiE. — The  Fumitory  Tribe. 

Sepals  2,  deciduous  ;  pjetals  4,  irregular,  and  more  or 
less  united  and  swollen,  or  spurred  at  the  base  ;  stamens 
6,  in  two  sets  ;  ovary  1 -celled  ;  style  thread-like  ;  stigma 
lobed;  seed-vessel  1  or2-seeded;  seeds  shining,  crested. — 
Herbaceous  plants,  with  brittle  stems,  and  watery  juice, 
growing  mostly  in  temperate  climates.  Closely  allied 
to  the  Poppies,  from  which  they  may  well  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  irregular  corollas,  and  watery  (not 
milky)  juice. 

1.  Corydalis. — Petals  4,  of  which  one  is  spurred  at 
the  base  :  seed-vessel  many-seeded.  (Name,  the  Greek 
name  of  Fumitory .) 

2.  Fumaria  (Fumitory). — Petals  4,  of  which  one  is 
swollen  at  the  base  ;  seed-vessel  1 -seeded.  (Name  from 
fumus ,  smoke  ;  the  smoke  of  this  plant  being  said  by 
the  ancient  exorcists  to  have  the  power  of  expelling  evil 
spirits.) 

1.  Corydalis. 

1.  C.  claviculata  (Climbing  Corydalis). — Stem  climb¬ 
ing  ;  leaves  pinnate,  ending  in  branched  tendrils. — 
Bushy  places,  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain.  A  long 
and  slender  plant,  with  delicate  green  stems  and  foliage, 
rising  to  the  height  of  several  feet,  by  the  help  of  the 
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bushes  among  which  it  grows.  Flowers  in  small  clus¬ 
ters,  yellowish  white. — FI.  June — August.  Annual. 

*  Two  other  species  are  naturalized  in  Britain ;  C.  solida, 
distinguished  by  its  unbranched  stem  and  purple  flowers, 


corydalis  CLAVicuLATA  ( Climbing  Corydalis ). 


and  C.  lutea ,  not  uncommon  on  old  walls ;  it  is,  like 
the  last,  destitute  of  tendrils,  and  bears  bright  yellow 
flowers. 


2.  Fumaria  ( Fumitory ). 

1.  F.  capreolcita  (Bamping  Fumitory). — Sepals  as 
broad  as  the  corolla,  and  half  as  long  ;  fruit  globose, 
notched.  —  Hedges  and  corn-fields,  common.  Plant 
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generally  climbing  by  the  help  of  its  twisted  leaf-stalks. 
Foliage  of  a  delicate  green  ;  flowers  pale  pink,  or 
cream-coloured,  tipped  with  purple. — FI.  May — August. 
Annual. 


fumaria  officinalis  (Common  Fumitory). 


2.  F .  oflicinalis  (Common  Fumitory). — Sepals  nar¬ 
rower  than  the  corolla  ;  fruit  nearly  globose,  terminating 
abruptly. — In  fields  and  waste  places,  common.  Dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  last  by  its  smaller  sepals  and  petals, 
which  are  rose-coloured,  tipped  with  purple ;  it  gene¬ 
rally  grows  erect. —  FI.  nearly  all  the  year  round. 
Annual. 
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*  Several  smaller  varieties  of  Fumitory  are  not  un- 
frequently  met  with,  which  some  botanists  consider 
distinct  species,  and  name  as  such.  In  these  the  fruit 
is  more  or  less  pointed  ;  and  there  are  other  minute 
differences  which  cannot  be  detected  without  accurate 
examination.  They  are  described  by  Hooker,  under  the 
name  of  F.  parvijlora  (small-flowered  Fumitory). 

Ord.  VI. — CRUCIFERiE. — The  Cruciferous  Tribe. 

A  very  large  and  important  Order,  well  described  by 
the  name  cruciferous ,  or  cruciform,  there  being  inva¬ 
riably  4  petals ,  which  are  placed  cross-wise  ;  stamens  6, 


CRUCIFORM  FLOWER. 


of  which  two  opposite  ones  are  shorter  than  the  rest ; 
seed-vessel  either  a  long  pod  or  silique,  composed  of  two 
valves  and  a  central  partition,  or  a  shorter  pod,  called 
a  silicle,  or  pouch,  which  is  for  the  most  part,  but  not 
always,  similarly  constructed.  At  the  base  of  the  sta¬ 
mens  are  generally  two  green  glands,  which  secrete 
honey.  Most  of  the  plants  in  this  Order  possess,  in 
their  wild  state,  stimulant  properties,  and  an  acrid 
flavour ;  in  medicine  they  afford  a  valuable  remedy  for 
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the  scurvy.  Under  cultivation,  many  of  them  assume  a 
succulent  habit  of  growth,  and  hold  the  first  rank  among 
esculent  vegetables.  The  various  kinds  of  cabbage, 
kale,  brocoli,  turnip,  radish,  and  cress,  are  the  most 
remarkable  examples.  They  contain  a  great  deal  of 
nitrogen  gas,  to  the  presence  of  which  is  to  be  attributed 
their  unpleasant  odour  when  rotting.  Some  contain  a 
large  portion  of  sulphur.  Oil  is  contained  in  the  seeds 
of  many,  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  a  valuable  article 
of  commerce.  There  are  about  800  species,  one- eighth 
of  which  only  are  found  in  America  ;  the  remainder,  for 
the  most  part,  inhabit  the  cold  and  temperate  regions  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Upwards  of  200  grow  in  the  frigid 
zone,  where  they  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  vege¬ 
tation. 

This  Order  contains  all  the  plants  which  were  placed 
by  Linnaeus  in  the  Class  Tetradynamia  ;  that  is,  all  such 
as  are  distinguished  by  having  6  stamens,  4  long  and 
2  short.  Modern  botanists  found  the  main  distinctions 
of  the  genera  on  the  position  of  the  radicle  or  embryo 
root  with  relation  to  the  cotyledons,  or  seed-lobes  ;  but 
as  this  arrangement  presents  difficulties  to  the  young 
student  in  botany,  it  is  not  considered  advisable  to  adopt 
it  here. 

*  Seed-vessel ,  a  pouch  (silicle)  or  short  pod. 

I  Pouch  2-valved ,  with  a  central  vertical  partition . 

1.  Thlaspi  (Penny  Cress). — Pouch  rounded,  flat, 
notched  ;  valves  boat-shaped,  winged  at  the  back  ;  seeds 
numerous.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  thlao,  to  flatten.) 

2.  Capsella  (Shepherd’s  Purse). — Pouch  inversely 
heart-shaped,  flat ;  valves  boat-shaped,  keeled,  but  not 
winged ;  seeds  numerous.  (Name,  a  little  caj)sa,  or 
seed-case.) 

3.  Hutciiinsia. — Pouch  elliptical,  entire  ;  valves  boat¬ 
shaped,  keeled,  not  winged  ;  cells  2-seeded.  (Named  in 
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honour  of  Miss  Hutchins ,  of  Ban  try,  Ireland,  an  emi¬ 
nent  botanist.) 

4.  Teesdalia.  —  Pouch  roundish,  notched  ;  valves 
boat-shaped,  keeled  ;  cells  2-seeded  ;  stamens  having  a 
little  scale  at  the  base  of  each,  within.  (Named  in 
honour  of  Mr.  Teesdale ,  a  Yorkshire  botanist.) 

5.  Lepidium  (Pepper- wort). — Pouch  roundish  ;  valves 
keeled  ;  cells  1 -seeded;  petals  equal.  (Name  from  the 
Greek  lepis ,  a  scale,  from  the  shape  of  the  pouches.) 

6.  Cochlearia  (Scurvy  Grass). — Pouch  globose,  or 
nearly  so  ;  valves  not  flattened  ;  seeds  numerous.  (Name 
from  cochlear ,  a  spoon,  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves.) 

7.  Subularia  (Awl-wort).  —  Pouch  oval ;  valves 
flattened,  boat- shaped  ;  seeds  numerous.  (Name  from 
siibula ,  an  awl,  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves.) 

8.  Draba  (Whitlow  Grass). — Pouch  oval,  or  oblong  ; 
valves  slightly  convex  ;  seeds  many,  in  two  rows.  (Name 
from  the  Greek  drabe ,  acrid.) 

tt  Pouch  witliout  a  central  vertical  partition . 

9.  Cakile  (Sea  Rocket). — Pouch  angular,  with  a 
horizontal  joint ;  lower  division  containing  a  pendent 
seed,  the  upper  an  erect  seed,  soon  falling  off.  (Name 
of  Arabic  origin.) 

10.  Crambe  (Sea  Kale). — Pouch  2-jointed  ;  upper 
cell  containing  one  pendent  seed,  which  is  supported  on 
a  stalk  springing  from  the  base  of  the  cell ;  lower  joint 
seedless.  (Name  from  the  Greek  crambe ,  cabbage.) 

1 1 .  Coronopus  (Wart  Cress). — Pouch  2-lobed,  rough, 
not  bursting  ;  cells  1-seeded.  (Name  from  the  Greek 
cor  one ,  a  crow,  and  pous,  a  foot,  from  the  shape  of  the 
leaves.) 

**  Seed-vessel ,  a  silique  or  long  pod . 
f  Pod  opening  by  two  valves . 

12.  Dentaria  (Coral-root). — Pod  narrow,  pointed  ; 
valves  flat,  nerveless  ;  seeds  in  a  single  row,  on  broad 
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stalks.  (Xame,  dens,  ooth,  from  the  teetk-like  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  root.) 

13.  Cardamixe  (Bitter  Cress). — Pod  linear;  valves 
flat,  nerveless,  separating  with,  an  elastic  spring  ;  seeds 
in  a  single  row,  on  thread-like  stalks.  (Xame  from  the 
Greek  car  dm,  the  heart,  and  damao,  to  fortify,  from  its 
supposed  strengthening  properties.) 

14.  Arabis  (Bock  Cress). — Pod  linear  ;  valves  flat, 
nerved,  or  veined  ;  stigma  nearly  sessile,  obtuse  ;  seeds 
in  a  single  row.  (Xante  from  being  originally  an 
A  rabian  genus.) 

15.  Turritis  (Tower  Mustard). — Pod  linear,  2 -edged; 
valves  prominently  nerved  ;  seeds  in  two  rows.  (Name 
from  turris,  a  tower,  either  from  its  towering  form,  or 
its  usual  place  of  growth.) 

16.  Barbarea  (Winter  Cress). — Pod  linear,  4-angled  ; 
valves  with  prominent  nerve  ;  seeds  in  a  single  row ; 
calyx  erect.  (Xame  from  St.  Barbara,  to  whom  it  was 
anciently  dedicated.) 

17.  Nasturtium  (Cress). — Pod  nearly  cylindrical, 
short ;  valves  convex,  nerveless  ;  seeds  irregularly  placed 
in  two  rows  ;  calyx  spreading.  (Xame  from  nasus  tortus, 
a  distorted  nose,  on  account  of  the  pungent  properties 
of  the  plant.) 

18.  Sisymbrium  (Hedge  Mustard). — Pod  rounded,  or 
angular  ;  valves  convex,  with  three  nerves  ;  stigma  en¬ 
tire  ;  seeds  in  a  single  row.  (Xame,  the  Greek  name  of 
the  plant.) 

19.  Erysimum  (Treacle- Mustard).  —  Pod  4-sided; 
valves  keeled  ;  stigma  obtuse,  entire,  or  notched  ;  seeds  in 
a  single  row,  not  margined.  (Xame  from  the  Greek  eruo, 
to  cure,  on  account  of  the  supposed  virtues  of  the  plant.) 

20.  Cheiranthus  (Wall  Flower). — Pod  flattened  ; 
valves  with  a  prominent  nerve  ;  stigma  of  two  spreading 
lobes  ;  calyx  erect,  two  opposite  sepals  bulging  at  the 
base.  (Name  of  Arabic  origin.) 

21.  Matthiola  (Stock). — Pod  cylindrical,  or  flat¬ 
tened  ;  stigma  of  two  converging  lobes  ;  seeds  generally 
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with  a  membranous  border.  (Name  in  honour  of  Dr. 
Matthiolus ,  an  Italian  botanist.) 

22.  Brassica  (Cabbage).  —  Pod  nearly  cylindrical, 
beaked  ;  valves  1 -nerved  ;  seeds  globose,  in  a  single  row; 
calyx  erect.  (Name  from  the  Celtic  Bresic ,  a  cabbage.) 

23.  Sin  apis  (Mustard). — Pod  nearly  cylindrical,  taper¬ 
ing  ;  valves  with  3  or  5  nerves  ;  seeds  globose,  generally 
in  a  single  row  ;  calyx  spreading.  (Name  from  the 
Greek  sindpi ,  mustard.) 

ft  Pod  without  valves . 

24.  Baphanus  (Badish). — Pod  swollen,  imperfectly 
jointed,  tapering ;  seeds  globular  ;  calyx  spreading. 
(Name,  in  Greek,  denoting  early  appearance  or  quick 
growth.) 


1.  Thlaspi  ( Penny  Cress). 

1.  T.  arvense  (Mithridate  Mustard,  or  Penny  Cress). 
— Pouch  round,  flat,  with  very  broad  wings,  and  a  deep 
notch ;  seeds  striated  ;  leaves  oblong,  arrow-shaped  at 
the  base,  toothed,  smooth. — In  cultivated  or  waste 
ground,  but  not  common.  Penny  Cress  derives  its  name 
from  the  size  and  shape  of  its  seed-vessels,  which  resem¬ 
ble  silver  pennies ;  its  longer  name  it  received  from 
having  been  “  formerly  used  in  the  Mithridate  confec¬ 
tion,  an  elaborate  hodge-podge,  now  laid  aside.” — Sir 
J .  E.  Smith.  Th q  flowers  are  white,  and  very  small  in 
comparison  with  the  pouches. —  FL  all  the  summer. 
Annual. 

2.  T.  perfoliatum  (Perfoliate  Penny  Cress). — Pouch 
inversely  heart-shaped  ;  style  shorter  than  the  notch  of 
the  pouch  ;  seeds  3  to  4  in  a  cell,  smooth  ;  stem-leaves 
oblong,  heart-shaped  at  the  base. — Limestone  pastures 
in  Oxfordshire  and  Gloucestershire,  but  rare.  Flowers 
white. — FI.  April,  May.  Annual. 

3.  T.  alpestre  (Alpine  Penny  Cress).  —  Pouch  in¬ 
versely  heart-shaped,  abrupt ;  style  longer  than  the 
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notch  of  the  pouch  ;  seeds  numerous  ;  stem-leaves  arrow- 
shaped  at  the  base  ;  stem  simple. — Mountainous  lime¬ 
stone  pastures  in  the  north  of  England  ;  rare. — FI. 
June,  July.  Perennial. 


th laspi  arvense  {Penny  Cress). 


2.  Capsella  ( Shepherd's  Purse). 

1.  C.  Bursa  Pastoris  (Common  Shepherd’3  Purse). — 
The  only  species.  A  common  weed,  to  be  found  in 
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almost  every  part  of  the  world,  varying  considerably  in 
luxuriance,  according  to  soil  and  situation.  In  stony 
ground  it  grows  only  a  few  inches  high,  but  in  rich 
soil  as  much  as  two  feet.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients 
by  the  name  of  Thlaspi ,  but  has  recently  been  separated 


capsella  bursa  pastoris  ( Common  Shepherd's  Purse). 


from  that  genus,  on  account  of  its  wanting  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  winged  valves.  The  whole  plant  is  more 
or  less  rough  with  hairs  ;  the  root-leaves  are  pinnatifid, 
those  on  the  stem  oblong,  toothed,  and  arrow-shaped  at 
the  base. — FI.  nearly  the  whole  year  round.  Annual. 
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3.  Hutchinsia. 

1.  H.  petrcea  (Bock  Hutchinsia). — The  only  British 
species.  A  pretty  little  plant,  from  2  to  4  inches  high, 
growing  on  limestone  rocks  in  several  parts  of  England 


hutchinsia  tetrjea  ( Rock  II utchinsia). 


and  Wales.  The  leaves  are  elegantly  pinnate  ;  the  petals 
white,  and  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  the  seeds  two 
in  each  cell. — FI.  March,  April.  Annual. 

4.  Teesdalia. 

1.  T.  nudicaulis  (Naked-stalked  Teesdalia). — The 
only  British  species.  A  minute  and  not  inelegant 
plant,  bearing  several  stems,  which  terminate  in  small 
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corymbs  of  white  flowers ,  with  unequal  petals,  the  cen¬ 
tral  stem  being  always  bare  of  leaves.  The  leaves  are 
pinnatifid,  and  grow  in  a  horizontal  direction,  closely 
pressed  to  the  ground. — Dry  banks  ;  not  common. — FI. 
May.  Annual. 


J 


teesd alia  NUDiCAULis  (Naked-stalked  Teesdalia ), 

5.  Lepidium  (Pepper -wort). 

1.  L.  latifolium  (Broad-leaved  Pepper- wort). — Leaves 
egg-shaped,  pointed,  simple,  smooth  ;  pouch  oval,  entire. 
— In  salt  marshes,  and  on  the  sea-coast;  rare.  The 
largest  British  species,  remarkable  for  its  dull  glaucous 
hue.  Flowers  numerous,  small,  white,  in  leafy  clusters. 
— FI.  July.  Perennial. 

2.  L.  ruderale  (Narrow-leaved  Pepper- wort). — Leaves 
smooth,  lower  ones  pinnatifid,  toothed  ;  upper  ones 
linear,  entire;  petals  wanting;  stamens  2. — Waste 
places  near  the  sea  :  smaller  than  the  preceding. — FI. 
June.  Annual. 

3.  L.  campestre  (Field  Pepper-wort). — Leaves  downy, 
upper  ones  arrow-shaped  at  the  base  ;  pouch  rough,  with 
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minute  scales ;  style  scarcely  longer  than  the  notch. — 
FI.  July,  August.  Annual. 


lepidium  latjfolium  ( Broad-leaved  Pepper-wort). 


4.  L.  Smithii  (Hairy  Pepper- wort). — Leaves  downy, 
upper  ones  arrow-shaped  at  the  base  ;  pouch  not  scaly  ; 
style  much  longer  than  the  notch. — These  last  two  are 
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common  hedge-plants,  of  erect  growth,  and  downy  habit, 
made  more  conspicuous  by  their  hoary  foliage  and 
numerous  pouches,  than  by  their  minute  white  flowers. 
L,  campestre  is  an  annual,  and  sends  up  a  single  stem ; 
L .  Smitkii  is  perennial,  and  sends  up  several  stems, 
which  are  woody  near  the  base.  The  latter  is  the  less 
common  of  the  two. — FI.  June — August.  Perennial. 


lepidium  campestre  ( Field  Pepper-wort). 

6.  Cochlearia  ( Scurvy  Grass), 

1.  C.  officinalis  (Common  Scurvy  Grass). — Pouch 
nearly  globose ;  root-leaves  between  heart-  and  kidney- 
shaped,  stalked;  stem-leaves  oblong,  sessile,  slightly  lobed, 
toothed  at  the  base,  all  fleshy. — On  the  muddy  sea-shore, 
common.  Stem  often  much  branched ;  flowers  in  rather 
large  corymbs,  white.  A  smaller  variety  is  common  on 
the  Highland  mountains,  which  is  made  by  some  botan¬ 
ists  a  distinct  species  under  the  name  of  C.  Grcenlandica 
(Greenland  Scurvy  Grass). — FI.  May.  Annual. 
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2.  C.  Anglica  (English  Scurvy  Grass). — Pouch  ellip¬ 
tical,  veined  ;  root-leaves  oblong,  entire,  stalked  ;  stem- 


leaves  oblong,  toothed  at  the  base,  sessile. — Sea-shores  ; 
common.  Slenderer  than  the  last,  with  leaves  more 
entire,  and  larger  pouches. — FI.  May — Aug.  Annual. 


cochleari a  officinalis  (Common  Scurvy  Grass). 
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3.  C.  Ddnica  (Danish  Scurvy  Grass). — Pouch  ovate, 
veined  ;  leaves  all  stalked,  lobed  and  nearly  triangular. 
— Cliffs  and  hedges  near  the  sea,  very  common,  much 
smaller  than  either  of  the  preceding. — FI.  March — June. 
Annual. 

*  The  plants  of  this  genus  derive  their  English  name 
from  the  relief  which  they  afford  to  persons  suffering 


from  scurvy,  a  disease  to  which  sailors  are  particularly 
liable,  in  consequence  of  their  being  debarred  from  the 
use  of  fresh  vegetables.  Many  other  plants  of  the  same 
tribe  possess  antiscorbutic  properties  to  an  equal  de¬ 
gree  ;  hut  these  are  particularly  available  from  always 
growing  near  the  sea.  The  use  of  lime-juice  in  the 
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navy  and  merchant  service  has  of  late  years  rendered 
the  attacks  of  this  dreadful  disease  much  less  frequent 
than  they  used  to  be.  Horseradish,  C.  Armor acia , 
belongs  to  this  family,  but  is  scarcely  wild  in  Britain. 

7.  Subularia  (Awl-wort). 

1.  S.  aqudtica  (Water  Awl- wort). — The  only  species. 
— A  small  plant  common  on  the  banks  of  Alpine  lakes. 
The  roots  are  composed  of  long  white  fibres,  the  leaves 
all  grow  from  the  roots,  and  are  awl-shaped.  The 
flowers  are  small,  and  are  sometimes  perfected  under 
water. — FI.  July.  Annual. 


drab  a  VERNA  ( Vernal  Whitlow  Grass). 

8.  Draba  (Whitlow  Grass). 

1.  D.  verya  (Vernal  Whitlow  Grass). — Flower-stalk 
leafless;  'petals  deeply  cloven  ;  leaves  narrow-pointed, 
somewhat  toothed,  hairy. — A  humble  little  plant  with 
scanty  foliage,  and  inconspicuous  white  flowers,  but  not 
without  interest  from  its  appearing  very  early  in  the 
year  ;  common  on  walls  and  dry  banks.  A  variety  is 
found  on  Ben  Lawers  with  inflated  seed  vessels. — FI. 
February — May.  Annual. 
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2.  D,  aizoides  (Yellow  Alpine  Whitlow-grass). — 
Flower-stalk  leafless,  smooth  ;  petals  notched,  twice  as 
long  as  the  calyx  ;  style  much  longer  than  the  stamens  ; 
leaves  narrow,  pointed,  rigid,  glossy,  keeled  and  fringed. 
— On  rocks  and  walls  at  Pennard  Castle  near  Swansea, 
where  it  forms  dense  tufts,  conspicuous  with  bright 
yellow  flowers. — FL  March,  April.  Perennial. 

3.  D.  incdna  (Twisted  Whitlow-grass). — Stem-leaves 
narrow,  toothed,  hoary;  petals  entire;  pouch  twisted. — 
Mountainous  rocks.  Remarkable  for  the  down  on  its 
leaves,  which  is  forked  in  a  star-like  manner ;  stems 
from  4  to  6  inches  high,  bearing  white  flowers. — FI. 
June,  Julyf  Biennial. 

4.  D.  muralis  (Speedwell-leaved  Whitlow-grass). 
Stem  leafy,  branched;  leaves  rough,  egg-shaped,  blunt, 
toothed,  embracing  the  stem  ;  pedicels  spreading  hori¬ 
zontally. — Limestone  mountains,  not  common;  growing 
from  6  to  12  inches  high ;  flowers  white. — FI.  May. 
Annual. 

*  Another  species,  D.  rupestris  (Bock  Whitlow-grass), 
grows  on  the  summits  of  some  of  the  Highland 
mountains,  but  is  very  rare.  It  is  found  in  the  crevices 
of  the  rocks,  and  among  moss,  scarcely  reaching  two 
inches  in  height,  and  forming  tufts  of  soft  fringed  leaves 
with  several  flower-sterns  from  the  same  root. 

9.  Cakile  ( Sea  Rocket). 

1.  C.  maritima  (Purple  Sea  Rocket). —  The  only 
British  species.  Common  on  the  sandy  sea-shore,  where 
it  grows  in  a  bushy  manner,  with  zigzag  branched 
stems ,  bearing  fleshy,  variously  cut,  glaucous  leaves ,  and 
corymbs  of  lilac  flowers.  The  seed-vessels  are  of  very 
curious  construction,  each  containing  two  seeds ,  of  which 
the  lower  is  erect,  the  upper  pendent.  —  FL  June — 
September.  Annual. 

10.  Crambe  (Sea  Kale). 

1.  C.  maritima  (Sea  Kale). — This  is  the  plant  which 
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is  so  well  known  in  gardens  as  an  esculent  vegetable. 
The  part  which  is  eaten  is  the  leaf- stalk  blanched  by 
being  kept  from  the  action  of  light. — It  is  found  on 


cakile  maritima  {Purple  Sea  Rocket). 


various  parts  of  the  sea-coast,  and  differs  in  no  respect 
from  garden  specimens  as  they  appear  when  the  forcing 
is  over. — FI.  June.  Perennial. 

11.  Coronopus  (  Wart  Cress). 

1.  C.  Ruellii  (Wart  Cress,  or  Swine’s  Cress). — Pouch 
undivided,  rough  with  little  sharp  points  ;  style  pro- 
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minent. — A  common  roadside  weed,  with  trailing  leafy 
stems  and  clusters  of  very  small  whitish  flowers. — FI. 
all  the  Summer.  Annual. 


cramee  masitima  {Sea  Kale). 


2 .  C.  didyma  (Lesser  Wart  Cress). — Pouch  notched, 
of  two  wrinkled  lobes ;  style  very  short. — A  common 
roadside  weed  in  the  South  and  West  of  England.  It 
differs  from  the  last  in  having  a  more  slender  stem,  and 
more  finely  cut  leaves.  It  emits  a  very  powerful  smell, 
like  that  of  Pepper-cress,  especially  when  trodden  on,  or 
in  hot  weather ;  and  is  particularly  nauseous  to  the 
taste. — FI.  all  the  Summer.  Annual. 
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cof.oxopus  didyma  ( Lesser  Wart  Cress). 


12.  Dentaria  ( Coral-root ). 

1.  J).  bulbxfera  (Bulbiferous  Coral-root). — Well  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  any  other  British  plant  in  the  order,  by 
its  purple  flowers ,  its  whitish  toothed  roots,  and  dark 
purple,  scaly  bulbs,  which  grow  in .  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves,  and  falling  off  when  mature  produce  new 
plants. — In  shady  places  ;  rare. — FI.  April,  May.  Pe¬ 
rennial. 

*  The  little  bulbs  produced  by  this  plant,  and  some 
of  the  Lily  Tribe,  are  to  be  considered  as  modified 
leaf-buds,  from  which  they  scarcely  differ,  except  in 
being  easily  removed  without  receiving  any  injury. 
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dentaria  bulbifera  ( Bulbiferous  Coral-root) 
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13.  Cardamine  ( Bitter  Cress). 

1.  C.  amara  (Large-flowered  Bitter-cress). — Leaves 
pinnate,  without  stipules  ;  root  leaflets  roundish,  those 
of  the  stem  toothed  or  angular  ;  stem  creeping  at  the 
base  ;  style  oblique. — By  the  banks  of  rivers  and  canals ; 
not  common.  The  flovjers  are  large  and  handsome, 
white,  with  purple  anthers. — FI.  April,  May.  Perennial. 

2.  C.  pratensis  (Cuckoo-flower  or  Ladies’ smock). — 
Leaves  pinnate,  without  stipules  ;  root  leaflets  roundish, 
slightly  angular,  those  of  the  stem  entire  ;  style  straight. 
A  common  and  very  pretty  meadow  plant  with  large 
lilac  flowers.  “  They  come  with  the  Cuckoo,"’  says  Sir 
J.  E.  Smith,  “  whence  one  of  their  English  as  well  as 
Latin  names  (Flos  ciiculi) ;  and  they  cover  the  meadows 
as  with  linen  bleaching,  which  is  supposed  to  be  that  of 
the  other.  They  are  associated  with  pleasant  ideas  of 
spring,  and  join  with  the  white  Saxifrage,  the  Cowslip, 
Primrose  and  Hare-bell  to  compose  many  a  rustic  nose¬ 
gay.”  A  double  variety  is  sometimes  found  wild,  which 
is  remarkably  proliferous,  the  leaflets  producing  new 
plants  when  they  come  in  contact  with  the  ground,  and 
the  flowers,  as  they  wither,  sending  up  a  stalked  flower- 
bud  from  their  centres. — FI.  May.  Perennial. 

3.  C.  imptatiens  (Xarrow-leaved  Bitter  Cress). — Leaves 
pinnate;  stipules  fringed. — Moist  rocks  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  ;  rare. — FI.  May, 
June.  Annual. 

4.  C.  kirsuta  (Hairy  Bitter  Cress). — Leaves  pinnate, 
without  stipules  ;  leaflets  stalked,  toothed  ;  pods  erect. 
— A  common  weed  everywhere,  varying  in  size  according 
to  soil  and  situation,  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  in 
height.  In  dry  situations  it  ripens  its  seeds  in  March 
or  April,  and  withers  away  ;  but  in  damper  places 
continues  in  flower  all  the  summer.  The  leaves  and 
young  flower-stems  afford  an  agreeable  salad.  The 
flowers  are  white,  very  small,  and  often  imperfect,  and 
are  soon  overtopped  by  the  lengthening  pods,  the  valves 
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cardamine  pratensis  ( Cuckoo-flower ,  or  Ladles'  Smock). 
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CARDAMINE  HIRSUTA 
( Hairy  Bitter  Cress). 


ARABIS  TH  ALIAS  A 

( Thale  Cress). 
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of  which,  when  ripe,  curl  up  with  an  elastic  spring  if 
touched,  and  fly  off,  scattering  the  seeds  to  a  considerable 
distance. — FI.  all  the  Summer.  Annual. 

14.  Arabis  ( Rock  Cress). 

1.  A.  thaliana  (Thale  Cress,  or  Wall  Cress). — Leaves 
oblong,  somewhat  toothed,  hairy  ;  root-leaves  slightly 
stalked ;  stem  branched  ;  pods  angular,  twice  as  long  as 
their  stalks. — Common  on  dry  banks  and  walls.  A 
slender  plant,  with  few  stem-leaves  and  minute  white 
flowers,  from  6  to  12  inches  high. — FI.  May — July. 
Annual. 

2.  A.  hirsuta  (Hairy  Rock  Cress). — Leaves  all  rough 
with  hairs,  those  of  the  stem  numerous,  heart-shaped, 
embracing  the  stem. — A  stiff,  erect  plant,  frequent  in 
many  parts  of  Great  Britain  on  walls  and  banks. 
Flowers  small,  white. — FI.  June,  July.  Biennial. 

3.  A.  petrosa  (Alpine  Bock  Cress). — Leaves  smooth, 
pinnatifid,  with  smaller  lobes  at  the  base ;  those  of  the 
stem  simple,  sessile. — On  rocks  in  Scotland  and  Wales. 
Flowers  larger  than  the  last,  tinged  with  purple. — FI. 
J uly,  August.  Perennial. 

*  Three  other  species  are  found  in  various  parts  of 
Britain  :  A  .  stricta  (Bristol  Rock  Cress),  which  grows  on 
St.  Vincent’s  Rocks,  Clifton,  and  resembles  A.  thaliana, 
but  has  larger  flowers,  and  is  perennial  ;  A.  ciliata, 
which  grows  at  Connemara,  Ireland,  and  Glen  Esk, 
Scotland,  and  has  leaves  smooth  on  both  sides,  and 
fringed  at  the  edges  ;  and  A.  Turrita,  which  grows  on 
old  walls  in  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  The  last  is  a 
doubtful  native ;  its  flowers  are  furnished  with  bracts, 
and  the  pods  are  curved  downwards  as  they  ripen. 

15.  Turritis  ( Tower  Mustard ). 

1.  T.  glabra  (Smooth  Tower  Mustard). — The  only 
British  species,  resembling  in  habit  the  preceding  genus, 
from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  having  the  seeds  in 


turiutis  glabra  ( Smooth  Tower  Mustard) 
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two  rows  instead  of  one.  The  root-leaves  are  toothed 
and  rough,  those  of  the  stem  entire  and  smooth ;  the 
flowers  are  pale  yellow. — It  grows  on  banks,  and  is  most 
common  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  —  FI.  May,  June. 
Annual. 


barbaeea  vulgaris  ( Common  Winter  Cress). 


16.  Barbarea  (  Winter  Cress). 

1.  B.  vulgaris  (Common  Winter  Cress).  —  Lower 
leaves  lyrate,  the  terminal  lobe  roundish ;  upjoer  obovate 
toothed.— Common  in  moist  waste  ground,  where  it  may 
be  readily  detected  by  its  smooth,  shining,  dark  green 
leaves ,  and  its  erect  angular  stem  bearing  numerous 
bright  yellow  flowers.  A  variety  with  double  flowers  is 
frequent  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Yellow  Rocket. 
— FI.  May — August.  Perennial. 
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*  Another  species,  B.  prcecox  (Early  Winter  Cress), 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  West  of  England,  and  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  preceding  by  its  slender  habit  and 
narrow  leaves ,  and  by  being  a  Biennial. 


nasturtium  officinale  ( Common  Water  Cress). 


17.  Nasturtium  (Cress). 

*  Flowers  white. 

1.  N.  officinale  (Common  Water  Cress). — Leaves  pin¬ 
nate  ;  leaflets  roundish  or  oblong,  toothed. — Abundant 
in  rivulets  and  ponds,  and,  near  large  towns,  extensively 
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cultivated  as  a  salad.  The  only  plant  for  which  it  can 
well  be  mistaken  by  water-cress  gatherers  has  hollow 
leaf-stalks,  and  serrated  leaflets. — FI.  June — August. 
Perennial. 

*  *  Flowers  yellow. 

2.  W.  sylvestre  (Creeping  Yellow  Cress). — Leaves  pin¬ 
nate;  root  creeping. — Watery  places  ;  not  common. — 
FI.  June— September.  Perennial. 

3.  W,  terrestre  (Annual  Yellow  Cress). — Leaves  pinna- 
tifid ;  root  fibrous  ;  petals  not  longer  than  the  calyx. — 
Watery  places. — FI.  June — September.  Annual. 

4.  N.  amphibium  (Amphibious  Yellow  Cress,  Great 
Water  Eadish). — Leaves  pinnatifid  or  deeply  serrated  : 
roots  stringy ;  petals  longer  than  the  calyx. — A  much 
larger  plant  than  either  of  the  preceding,  growing  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  remarkable  for  the  number  of  long 
stringy  roots  which  it  sends  out  from  the  lower  joints  of 
the  stem. — FI.  June — August.  Perennial. 

18.  Sisymbrium  {Hedge  Mustard ). 

1.  S.  officinale  (Common  Hedge  Mustard).  —  Fods 
downy,  close  pressed  to  the  stem  ;  leaves  hairy,  deeply 
lobed,  with  the  points  turned  backward,  the  terminal 
lobe  large ;  stem  rough. — An  unattractive  plant,  with 
erect  branches ,  from  1  to  2  feet  high,  and  small  yellow 
dowers.  It  grows  in  waste  places,  and  by  roadsides, 
where  it  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  collecting 
and  retaining  dust. — FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 

2.  S.  Irio  (London  Pocket). — Leaves  deeply  lobed, 
with  the  points  turned  backward,  toothed,  smooth  as 
well  as  the  stem  ;  pods  erect. — A  leafy  herb  about  2 
feet  high,  with  small  yellow  flowers,  growing  in  waste 
ground  chiefly  about  London,  where  it  covered  the 
ground  in  the  spring  after  the  great  fire. — FI.  July, 
August.  Annual. 

3.  S.  Sophia  (Flixweed),—  Leaves  twice  pinnatifid, 
slightly  hairy;  petals  shorter  than  the  calyx. — More 
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slender  than  either  of  the  preceding,  with  small  greenish 
yellow  petals,  which  are  almost  hid  by  the  calyx,  and 
numerous  erect  pods ,  which  when  ripe  have  the  appear- 


sisymbrium  officinale  (Cotnmon  Hedge  M ustard). 

ance  of  being  beaded,  from  the  numerous  projecting  seeds. 
Not  uncommon  in  waste  places.  It  was  called  by  the 
old  herbalists  Sophia  Chirurgorum ,  “  the  Wisdom  of 
Surgeons,”  from  its  supposed  virtue  in  curing  wounds. 

19.  Erysimum  {Treacle- Mustard). 

1.  E .  cheirantlioides  (Worm-seed  Treacle  Mustard). — 
Leaves  narrow,  slightly  toothed,  roughish  with  three- 
forked  bristles  ;  pods  erect  on  spreading  stalks. — Fields, 
gardens,  and  waste  places.  A  branched  herb,  1  to  2 
feet  high,  with  dull  green,  sessile  leaves ,  and  small  yellow 
flowers  with  whitish  sepals. — FI.  July,  August.  Annual. 

2.  E.  Alliaria  (Garlic  Treacle-Mustard,  Jack-by-the- 
Hedge,  or  Sauce-alone). — Leaves  broadly  heart-shaped, 
stalked,  veiny,  with  numerous  broad  teeth. — An  early 
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flowering  hedge-plant,  with  delicate  green  leaves  and 
snow-white  flowers.  The  whole  plant  emits,  when 
bruised,  a  nauseous  scent  of  garlic,  from  which  it  derives 
its  Latin  and  English  names. — FI.  April — June.  Ann. 


erysimum  alliaria  ( Garlic  Treacle-Mustard). 


*  Another  species,  E.  orientate ,  (Hare’s-ear  Treacle- 
Mustard,)  with  smooth  entire  leaves ,  and  cream-coloured 
flowers ,  grows  on  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Essex,  Suf¬ 
folk,  and  Sussex. 
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20.  Cheirantiius  (T Yall-flower). 

1.  C.  Cheiri  (Wall-flower). — The  only  British  species, 
flourishing  best  on  the  walls  of  old  buildings,  and 
flowering  nearly  all  the  summer,  although  scantily  sup¬ 
plied  with  moisture.  Many  beautiful  varieties  are  cul¬ 
tivated  in  gardens,  some  of  which  have  double  flowers. 
— Perennial. 


CHEIRANTIIUS  CHEIRI  ( Wallflower ). 
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matthiola  incan a  ( Hoary  Shrubby  Stock). 


21.  Matthiola  (Stock). 

1.  Jf.  inccDia  (Hoary  Shrubby  Stocky — Stem  shrubby  ; 
leaves  hoary  with  down,  entire;  pods  without  glands. — 
The  origin  of  the  garden  Stock.  On  the  southern  sea¬ 
shore  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  especially  about  Niton. 
Flowers  light  purple.— FI.  May,  June.  'Perennial. 

F 
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2.  M.  sinucita  (Great  Sea  Stock). — Stem  herbaceous, 
spreading ;  leaves  oblong,  downy,  the  lower  ones  imper¬ 
fectly  lobed ;  pods  rough  with  prickles. — Sandy  sea- 
coasts  of  W  ales  and  Cornwall ;  flozvers  dull  purple,  fra¬ 
grant  by  night. — FI.  August.  Biennial. 

22.  Brassica  (Cabbage). 

1.  B.  campestris  (Common  wild  Navew). — Root-leaves 
lyrate,  toothed,  rougbisb  ;  stem-leaves  smooth,  heart- 
shaped,  tapering  to  a  point ;  all  somewhat  glaucous. — 
Borders  of  fields  ;  common.  Often  confounded  with 
Cherlock ,  from  which,  however,  it  may  readily  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  smoothness  and  glaucous  hue  of  its  upper 
leaves. — FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 

2.  B.  olercicea  (Sea  Cabbage). — Root  stem -like,  fleshy ; 
leaves  perfectly  smooth,  glaucous,  waved,  lobed ;  stem- 
leaves  oblong,  obtuse. — The  original  of  all  the  varieties 
of  garden  cabbage,  growing  on  several  parts  of  the  sea- 
coast. — Flowers  lemon-coloured,  larger  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding. — FI.  May — August.  Biennial. 

3.  B.  Monensis  (Isle  of  Man  Cabbage). — Leaves  glau¬ 
cous,  pinnatifid ;  stem  nearly  leafless ;  pods  four-angled ; 
beak  1  to  3-seeded. —  Sandy  sea-shores  on  the  north¬ 
western  coast  of  Britain. — Flowers  bright  lemon  coloured, 
veined  with  purple. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

*  Two  other  species  of  Brassica  are  described  by 
botanists  ;  B.Ncqms  (Bape  or  Cole-seed),  which  is  culti¬ 
vated  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  pressed  from  its  seeds,  the 
refuse  being  used,  under  the  name  of  oil-cake,  for  feeding 
cattle;  and  B.  Napa  (the  common  Turnip)  ;  neither  of 
which  is  really  wild.  Brocoli  and  Cauliflower  are  va¬ 
rieties  of  Cabbage,  which  have  a  tendency  to  produce  an 
unusual  abundance  of  flower-buds.  They  are  cut  for 
the  table  before  the  flowers  have  had  time  to  expand. 
In  the  variety  known  by  the  name  of  Brussels  sprouts, 
the  unexpanded  leaf-buds  are  eaten. 
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sixapis  arvexsis  {Wild.  Mustard,  Clierloek). 

23.  Sinapis  {Mustard). 

1.  S.  arvensis  (Wild  Mustard,  Cherlock). — Pods  with 
many  angles,  rugged,  longer  than  the  awl-shaped  beak  ; 
leaves  toothed,  rough. — A  common  weed  in  corn-fields, 
and  sometimes  springing  up  profusely  from  ground 
which  has  recently  been  disturbed,  though  unknown 
there  before. — FI.  all  the  summer.  Annual. 

2.  S.  alba  (White  Mustard). — Pods  bristly,  rugged, 
spreading,  shorter  than  the  fiat  two-edged  beak  ;  leaves 
pinnatifid. — Waste  ground  ;  Jlowers  large,  yellow.  The 
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young  leaves  of  this  species  are  used  as  salad. — FI.  June. 
Annual. 


PODS  OF  WHITE  MUSTARD. 

3.  S.  nigra  (Common  Mustard). — Pods  quadrangular, 
smooth,  slightly  beaked,  close  pressed  to  the  stalk  ; 
lower  leaves  lyrate ;  upper  linear,  pointed,  entire, 
smooth. — Taller  than  either  of  the  preceding,  but  bearing 
smaller  flowers.  The  seeds  yield  the  mustard  of  our 
tables. — FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 

*  There  are  two  other  British  species  of  Sindpis  which 
differ  from  the  preceding  in  having  their  seeds  in  two 
rows  ;  S.  tenuifolia  (Narrow-leaved  Wall  Mustard),  a 
bushy,  slender  herb  with  smooth  stalks  and  leaves ,  and 
linear,  slightly  beaked  pods;  it  grows  on  walls,  principally 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  Perennial  ;  and 
S.  muralis  (Sand  Mustard),  which  somewhat  resembles 
the  preceding,  but  has  a  hairy  stem ,  and  is  an  Annual. 

The  Mustard-tree  of  Scripture  is  supposed,  by  some 
authors,  to  be  a  species  of  Sindpis  closely  resembling 
the  British  plants  of  the  same  genus.  But  inasmuch  as 
this  plant,  though  more  luxuriant  than  any  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  never  attains  the  dimensions  of  a 
tree,  it  has  with  some  probability  been  conjectured  that 
the  plant  in  question  is  the  khardal  of  the  Arabs,  a  tree 
abounding  near  the  sea  of  Galilee,  which  bears  numerous 
branches,  and  small  seeds,  having  the  flavour  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  Mustard. 
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24.  Raphanus  {Radish). 


1.  R.  Rapha nist rum  (Wild  Radish). — A  bristly,  or 
almost  prickly  plant,  with  horizontal,  lyrate  leaves ,  and 
rather  large,  straw-coloured  flowers  veined  with  purple  ; 
well  distinguished  when  in  seed  by  its  jointed  one-celled 
pods.  A  variety  named  R.  maritimus,  which  grows  on 
sea-cliffs,  has  its  leaves  composed  of  small  and  large 
leaflets  arranged  alternately,  but  is  not  otherwise  distinct. 
In  both  varieties  the  flowers  are  sometimes  almost 
white. 
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Orb.  VII. — RESEDACEiE. — The  Rocket  Tribe. 

Sejoals  4 — 6,  narrow ;  petals  unequal,  ragged  or 
fringed  at  the  back  ;  stamens  10 — 24,  inserted  as  well 
as  the  petals  on  an  irregular  disc,  which  is  placed  on  one 
side  of  the  flower ;  stigmas  3,  sessile  ;  ovary  3-lobed, 
1 -celled,  many  seeded,  open  at  the  summit ;  seeds  in  three 
rows. — Herbaceous  or  somewhat  shrubby  plants,  with 
alternate  leaves  and  minute  stipules,  having  their  flowers 
in  clusters  or  spikes.  Most  of  the  plants  of  this  order 
inhabit  Europe  and  the  nearest  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
Reseda  odorata ,  Mignonette,  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  on 
account  of  the  delicious  perfume  of  its  flowers  is  ad¬ 
mitted  into  every  garden. 

1.  Reseda  (Rocket). — Calyx  many-parted  ;  petals 
entire,  or  variously  cut,  unequal ;  stamens  numerous  ; 
capside  1 -celled,  opening  at  the  top.  (Name  from  resedo , 
to  calm,  from  the  supposed  sedative  qualities  of  some 
species.) 


1.  Reseda  (Rocket). 

1.  R.  Luteola  (Dyer’s  Rocket,  Yellow  weed,  or  Weld.) 
— Leaves  narrow  undivided  ;  calyx  4-parted. — Waste 
places,  especially  on  a  chalk  or  limestone  soil.  An  erect 
herbaceous  plant,  2 — 3  feet  high,  with  long  blunt  shining 
leaves,  and  terminal  spike-like  clusters  of  yellowish 
flowers,  with  conspicuous  stamens,  and  short,  flattened 
capsules.  It  is  used  to  dye  wool  yellow,  or,  with  indigo, 
green ;  the  whole  plant,  when  in  flower,  being  boiled 
for  that  purpose. — El.  July.  Biennial. 

2.  R.  Lutea  (Wild  Mignonette). — Leaves  3-cleft, 
lower  ones  pinnatifid  ;  calyx  6-parted ;  petals  6,  very 
unequal. — On  chalky  hills  and  waste  places.  More 
bushy  than  the  last,  from  which  it  may  be  well  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  above  characters,  as  well  as  by  the  shorter 
and  broader  clusters. — FI.  July,  August.  Biennial. 


cistixej:. 


reseda  LUTEOLA  ( Dyer’s  Rocket). 


*  Another  species,  i?.  fruticulosa  (Shrubby  Rocket), 
which  is  not  uncommon  in  gardens,  is  occasionally  found 
in  waste  places,  but  has  little  claim  to  be  considered  a 
native.  It  may  be  distinguished  by  the  glaucous  hue  of 
its  pinnate  leaves  and  by  its  o-cleft  flowers. 

Ord.  VIII. — CISTINEJE. — The  Rock-Rose  Tribe. 

Sepals  o,  unequal,  the  three  inner  twisted  in  the 
bud;  petals  5,  twisted,  when  in  bud,  in  a  direction  con- 
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trary  to  the  sepals,  soon  falling  off ;  stamens  numerous  ; 
ovary  single,  one-  or  many-celled ;  style  and  stigma 


HE  LI  AN  THE  MUM  VIJLGARE  (Common  Rocli-Rose). 

simple  ;  capsule  3-  5-  or  rarely  1 0-valved ;  seeds  numer¬ 
ous. — Mostly  shrubby,  but  sometimes  herbaceous,  plants, 
often  with  viscid  branches  ;  leaves  entire  ;  flowers  white, 
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yellow,  or  red,  lasting  a  very  short  time.  The  plants  of 
this  order  are  almost  confined  to  the  south  of  Europe 
and  north  of  Africa  ;  the  only  species  which  possesses 
any  remarkable  properties  is  Cistus  Creticus ,  which 
affords  the  balsam  called  Gum  Ladanum. 

1.  Helianthemum  (Rock-Rose). — Sepals  5,  the  two 
outer  either  smaller  or  wanting ;  petals  5 ;  stamens 
numerous ;  capsule  3-valved. — (Name  from  the  Greek, 
helios ,  the  sun,  and  anthos ,  a  flower,  because  the  flowers 
expand  in  the  morning.) 

1.  Helianthemum  ( Bock- Rose ). 

1.  H.  vulgdre  (Common  Ptock-Rose). — Stem  shrubby, 
prostrate  ;  leaves  with  fringed  stipules,  oblong,  green 
above,  hoary  beneath  ;  calyx  of  5  leaves,  the  two  outer 
very  small,  fringed. — A  beautiful  little  branching  shrub, 
with  clusters  of  large  bright  yellow  flowers,  frequent  in 
hilly  pastures  on  a  chalky  or  gravelly  soil,  where  its 
flowers  only  expand  during  sunshine  ;  the  stamens,  if 
lightly  touched,  spread  out,  and  lie  down  on  the  petals. — 
FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

*  There  are  three  other  British  species  of  Helianthe- 
mum ,  which  are  all  of  local  occurrence,  and  rare  : — II.  ca- 
num  (Hoary  Rock-Rose)  grows  on  Alpine  rocks,  in 
Wales  and  the  north  of  England  ;  the  leaves  are  desti¬ 
tute  of  stipules,  and  very  hoary  beneath,  the  flowers  are 
yellow.  II.  guttatum  (Spotted  Rock- Rose)  is  a  herbaceous 
species  and  an  annual  ;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  with  a 
blood-red  spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  II.  polifolium 
(White  Rock  Rose),  a  small  shrubby  species  with  white 
flowers,  grows  on  Brent  Downs  in  Somersetshire,  and  on 
several  parts  of  the  sea-coast  of  Devonshire. 

Ord.  IX. — VIOLACEiE. — Tiie  Violet  Tribe. 

Sepals  5 ;  petals  5,  sometimes  unequal ;  stamens  5 ; 
anthers  lengthened  into  a  flat  membrane  ;  style  with  an 
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oblique  hooded  stigma;  ovary  1 -celled;  seeds  numerous* 
in  three  rows. — A  beautiful  and  important  tribe  of  her¬ 
baceous  plants  or  shrubs,  strongly  marked  by  the  above 
characters,  inhabiting  most  regions  of  the  world,  except 
those  parts  of  Asia  whicn  are  within  the  tropics.  Those 
which  grow  in  temperate  regions  are  mostly  herba¬ 
ceous  ;  but  in  South  America,  where  they  are  abundant, 
most  of  the  species  are  shrubs.  The  roots  of  some  species 
are  highly  valuable  in  medicine,  furnishing  Ipecacuanha, 
well  known  for  its  sudorific  and  emetic  properties.  The 
British  species  also  possess  medicinal  properties,  though 
they  are  rarely  used. 

1.  Viola  (Violet). — Sepals  5 ,  extended  at  the  base  ; 
petals  5,  unequal,  the  lower  one  lengthened  into  a  hollow 
spur  beneath  ;  anthers  united  into  a  tube,  two  lower  ones 
furnished  with  spurs,  which  are  enclosed  within  the  spur 
of  the  corolla ;  cap  side  with  three  valves.  (  Viola  was  the 
Latin  name  of  some  fragrant  flower,  which  was  called  by 
the  Greeks  Ionl) 

1.  Viola  ( Violet ), 

*  Leaves  and  flowers  cdl  springing  directly  from  the  root. 

1.  V.  hirta  (Hairy  Violet). — Leaves  heart-shaped, 
rough,  as  well  as  their  stalks,  with  hairs  ;  bracts  below  the 
middle  of  the  flower-stalks  ;  sepals  obtuse ;  lateral  petals 
with  a  hairy  central  line. — Common  in  chalk  and  lime¬ 
stone  districts,  or  near  the  sea.  Floiuers  various  shades  of 
blue,  rarely  white,  scentless.  Best  distinguished  from 
the  sweet  violet  (to  which  it  is  nearly  allied)  by  its  very 
hairy  leaves  and  capsules,  by  the  position  of  the  bracts, 
and  by  the  absence  of  creeping  scions. — FI.  April,  May. 
Perennial. 

2.  V.  odordta  (Sweet  Violet). — Leaves  heart-shaped, 
slightly  downy,  especially  beneath ;  bracts  above  the 
middle  of  the  flower-stalks;  sepals  obtuse;  lateral  petals 
with  a  hairy  central  line  ;  scions  creeping. — One  of  the 
most  highly  prized  of  all  our  wild  flowers,  unrivalled  in 
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fragrance,  delicacy  and  variety  of  tinting,  and  doubly 
welcome  from  its  appearing  so  early  in  spring.  The 
flowers  are  deep  purple,  lilac,  pale  rose  coloured,  or  white, 
and  all  these  tints  may  sometimes  be  discovered  on  the 
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same  bank.  The  roots  possess  the  medicinal  properties 
of  Ipecacuanha,  and  the  flowers  are  used  as  a  laxative  for 
children.  An  infusion  of  the  petals  is  employed  as  a 
chemical  test,  being  changed  to  red  by  acids,  and  by 
alkalies  to  green.  The  flowers  are  said  to  communicate 
their  flavour  to  vinegar  in  which  they  have  been  steeped, 
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and  it  is  also  said  that  they  are  used  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Grand  Seignor’s  sherbets. — PL  March,  April. 
Perennial. 

3.  V \  palustris  (March  Violet). —  Leaves  heart-  or 
kidney-shaped,  quite  smooth  ;  sepals  obtuse  ;  spur  very 
short  j  root  creeping  ;  scions  none. — Bogs  and  marshy 
ground,  common.  Flowers  delicate  lilac,  with  darker 
veins ;  leaves  light  green,  often  purplish  beneath. — FI. 
April — June.  Perennial. 

**  With  an  evident  stem . 

4.  V.  canina  (Dog  Violet). — Stem  channeled,  leafy, 
ascendingj  leaves  heart-shaped,  acute  ;  sepals  acute  ; 
stipules  long,  toothed  and  fringed ;  bracts  awl-shaped, 
entire. — Hedges,  heaths,  and  rocky  ground ;  the  most 
common  species. — Flowers  light  blue,  purple  or  white, 
more  abundant,  and  lasting  longer  than  any  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  but  less  beautiful,  and  scentless.  This  species 
appears  to  have  received  its  specific  name  as  a  reproach 
for  its  want  of  perfume.  A  variety  with  very  pale  blue 
flowers  and  narrow  leaves,  which  occurs  not  unfre- 
quently  on  heathy  ground,  is  by  some  botanists  con¬ 
sidered  a  distinct  species,  and  named  V.  Idctea. — PL 
April — July.  Perennial. 

5.  V.  tricolor  (Pansy  or  Heartsease). — Stem  angular, 
branched  ;  leaves  oblong,  crenate  ;  stipules  deeply  cut, 
terminal  lobe  broad  crenate. — Cultivated  fields. — Very 
different  in  habit  from  any  of  the  preceding,  and  vary¬ 
ing  considerably  in  the  size  and  colour  of  its  flowers, 
which  are,  however,  most  frequently  light  yellow,  either 
alone,  or  tinged  with  purple.  The  cultivated  varieties 
are  countless. — Pl.  all  the  summer.  Generally  annual. 

6.  V.  Uitea  (Yellow  Mountain  Violet,  or  Mountain 
Pansy).  —  Stem  angular,  branched  principally  at  the 
base  ;  leaves  oblong,  crenate  ;  stipules  deeply  cut,  ter¬ 
minal  lobe  narrow  entire. — Mountain  pastures. — Nearly 
allied  to  the  preceding,  and  as  variable  in  the  size  and 
colour  of  its  flowers. — PL  June,  July.  Perennial. 
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Ord.  X. — DROSERACEiE. — Sundews. 

Sepals  5,  equal ;  petals  5  ;  stamens  distinct,  either 
equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  or  2,  3,  or  4  times  as 
many ;  ovary  single  ;  styles  3  —  5,  often  2-cleft  or 
branched  ;  capsule  of  1  or  3  cells,  and  3  or  5  valves, 
which  bear  the  seeds  at  the  middle  or  at  the  base. — 
Delicate,  herbaceous,  marsh  plants,  often  covered  with 
glands  ;  leaves  alternate,  rolled  in  at  the  edges  before 
expansion ;  flower-stalks  curled  when  in  bud.  The 
leaves  of  plants  belonging  to  this  order  are  covered  with 
irritable  hairs,  by  which  flies  and  other  small  insects 
are  entangled  and  destroyed.  The  Sundews  are  acrid, 
and  impart  a  red  dye  to  the  paper  in  which  they  are 
dried.  The  leaves  of  Dion'jea  are  furnished  with  a  two- 
lobed  appendage,  each  half  of  which  has  three  sharp 
spines  in  the  middle,  and  is  Ringed  at  the  edge.  When 
touched  by  an  insect,  these  two  lobes  instantaneously 
close  on  the  ill-fated  intruder,  and  crush  it  to  death. 
After  a  short  time  they  open  again  in  readiness  for 
another  victim. 

1.  Drosera  (Sundew). — Sepals  5  ;  petals  5  ;  sta¬ 
mens  5  :  styles  3 — o,  deeply  cleft ;  capsule  1 -celled,  3 — d 
valved. — (Xame  from  the  Greek  drosys ,  dew,  the  leaves 
being  covered  with  red  hairs,  which  exude  drops  of 
viscid  fluid,  especially  when  the  sun  is  shining,  and 
appear  as  if  tipped  with  dew.) 

1.  Drosera  (Sundew). 

1.  D.  rotundifolia  (Round-leaved  Sundew). — Leaves 
all  from  the  root,  spreading  horizontally,  round  ;  leaf¬ 
stalks  hairy  ;  seeds  chaffy. —  An  exceedingly  curious 
little  plant,  2 — G  inches  high,  growing  in  bogs.  The 
root  is  small  and  fibrous,  and  takes  a  very  slight  hold  in 
the  ground  ;  the  leaves  are  densely  covered  with  red 
hairs,  each  of  which  is  tipped  with  a  drop  of  viscid 
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fluid ;  from  the  centre  of  the  tuft  of  leaves  rises  a  wiry 
leafless  stalk,  bearing  several  small  whitish  flowers  which 
only  expand  in  sunny  weather ;  the  flowers  are  all  on 


drosera  rotund ifo li a  ( Round-leaved  Sundew). 

one  side  of  the  stalk,  which  in  its  early  stage  is  curled 
up,  and  gradually  uncoils  itself  as  the  flowers  severally 
expand. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial, 

2.  D.  longifolia  (Long-leaved  Sundew). — Leaves  all 
from  the  root,  erect,  elongated,  broad  at  the  extremity, 
and  tapering  towards  the  base ;  leafstalks  smooth  ;  seeds 


so 
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with  a  rough,  not  chaffy  coat. — Smaller  than  the  last, 
and  growing  with  it  in  boggy  places. —  FI.  July. 
August.  Perennial. 

3.  D.  Anglica  (Great  Sundew). — Leaves  all  from  the 
roots,  erect,  oblong,  on  very  long  smooth  stalks  ;  seeds 
with  a  loose  chaffy  coat. — Stouter  and  taller  than  the 
last,  and  growing  in  similar  situations,  but  rare. — FI. 
July,  August.  Perennial. 

Ord.  XI. — POLYGALEiE. — The  Milkwort  Tribe. 

Sepals  5 ,  unequal,  the  two  inner  larger,  generally 
petal-like  ;  petals  3 — *5,  unequal,  more  or  less  combined 
with  the  filaments  ;  stamens  8,  in  two  equal  sets  ;  anthers 
1 -celled,  opening  by  pores  at  the  summit ;  pistil  1  ; 
capsule  1 — 3  celled  ;  seeds  pendulous. — An  extensive 
tribe  of  herbaceous  or  shrubby  plants,  with  clustered, 
often  showy  flowers.  Many  are  bitter,  and  their  roots 
are  milky.  Medicinally  they  are  said  to  be  useful  in 
affections  of  the  lungs,  and  to  excite  perspiration.  The 
most  celebrated  is  a  North  American  herb,  Poly  gala 
Senega  (Snake-root),  to  which  extraordinary  virtues  are 
ascribed.  Several  species  are  said  to  cure  snake-bites. 
Krameria  (fthatany-root)  is  astringent,  and  furnishes  a 
red  infusion  used  to  adulterate  Port  wine.  Some  of  the 
above  properties,  but  in  a  less  degree,  reside  in  the  only 
British  species,  Polygala  vulgaris. 

1.  Polygala  (Milkwort). — Sepals  5,  the  two  inner 
coloured,  wing-shaped  ;  petals  combined  with  the  fila¬ 
ments,  the  lower  one  keeled ;  capsule  flattened,  2- 
celled,  2-valved ;  seeds  downy,  crested  at  the  base. 
(Name  from  the  Greek,  signifying  much  milk ,  the  juice 
of  the  root  being  milky.) 

1.  Polyoala  {Milkwort). 

1.  P.  vulgaris  (Common  Milkwort). — Lower  petal 
crested  in  a  star-like  manner  ;  calyx-wings  about  equal 
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in  length  to  the  corolla  ;  bracts  3  at  the  base  of  each 
flower ;  stems  simple,  ascending,  herbaceous  ;  leaves 
narrow. — Common  on  heaths  and  dry  pastures,  where  it 
is  highly  ornamental  during  the  later  summer  months, 
with  its  starlike,  blue,  pink  or  white  flowers.— -FI.  June 
— August.  Perennial. 


polygala  vulgaris  ( Common  Milkwort). 


*  In  the  chalk  districts  a  Polygala  occurs,  which  is 
made  by  some  botanists  a  distinct  species,  under  the 
rather  alarming  name  of  P.  calcarea  (Chalk  Milkwort). 
It  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  the  lower  leaves 
largest,  and  blunt  calyx -wings  which  are  differently 
veined,  and  in  ceasing  to  flower  almost  before  the 
common  Milkwort  begins. 

G 
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frankekia  LiEVis  ( Smooth  Sea-Heath). 


Ord.  XII.— FRANKENIACEJS.— Sea-Heaths. 

Sepals  4 — G  united  into  a  furrowed  tube,  not  falling 
off ;  petals  equal  in  number  to  the  sepals,  furnished  with 
claws,  and  usually  having  scales  at  the  junction  of  the 
claw  and  limb  ;  stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  petals  ; 
ovary  1  ;  style  thread-like,  2,  3,  or  4  cleft ;  capsule 
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1-celled,  2,  3,  or  4  valved  ;  seeds  very  minute,  attached 
to  the  edges  of  the  valves. — Herbaceous  or  somewhat 
shrubby  plants,  with  branched  stems,  opposite  leaves, 
which  have  a  membranous  sheathing  base,  and  numerous 
small  sessile  flowers,  inhabiting  principally  the  north  of 
Africa  and  south  of  Europe. 

1.  Frankenia  (Sea-Heath).  — Style  3  -  cleft ;  lobes 
oblong,  with  the  stigma  on  their  inner  side ;  capsule 
3 — 4  valved.  (Name  from  John  Franken ,  a  Swedish 
botanist.) 

1.  Frankenia  (Sea-Heath). 

F.  Icevis  (Smooth  Sea-heath). — Leaves  narrow,  rolled 
back  at  the  edges,  smooth,  fringed  at  the  base  ;  flowers 
terminal,  or  from  the  forks  of  the  stem. — A  small  pro¬ 
cumbent  plant,  with  wiry  stems,  crowded  leaves,  and 
pale  rose  -  coloured  flowers,  growing  in  muddy  salt 
marshes  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  England. — FI.  July. 
Perennial. 

*  Another  species,  F.  pulverulenta  (Powdery  Sea- 
heath),  formerly  grew  on  the  sea-coast  of  Sussex,  but  is 
now  extinct. 

Order  XIII. — ELATINEiE. — Water-wort  Tribe. 

Sepals  3 — 5 ,  distinct,  or  growing  together  at  the  base  : 
petals  equal  in  number  to  the  sepals  ;  stamens  equalling, 
or  twice  as  many  as  the  petals  ;  ovary  with  3— 5  cells, 
and  as  many  styles  and  globular  stigmas ;  capsule  with 
3  — 5  cells  and  valves ;  seeds  wrinkled,  springing  from 
the  centre  of  the  capsule. — Minute,  annual,  aquatic 
herbs,  with  rooting  stems  and  opposite  leaves  ;  found  in 
most  parts  of  the  world. 

1.  Elatine  (Water-wort).  — Sepals  3 — 4,  growing 
together  at  the  base ;  petals  3 — 4  ;  stamens  3 — 4,  or 
6 — 8  ;  styles  3 — 4  celled,  many-seeded  ;  seeds  cylindrical, 
furrowed,  and  transversely  striated.  (Name  of  doubtful 
origin.) 
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1.  Elatine  ( Water-wort). 

1 .  E.  hexandra  (Six-stamened  Water-wort). — Flowers 
stalked  ;  petals  3  ;  stamens  6  ;  capside  3 -celled  ;  seeds 
straight.  —  A  minute  plant,  forming  turfy  beds  on  the 


elatine  hexandra  {Six-stamened  Water-wort). 


margin  of  lakes,  or  growing  entirely  submersed.  When 
left  by  the  subsiding  water  it  assumes  a  bright  red  hue, 
but  the  flowers  are  at  all  times  inconspicuous.  Rare. — 
FI.  July — September.  Annual. 

2.  E .  Hydropnper  (Eight-stamened  Water-wort). — 
Flowers  sessile  ;  petals  4  ;  stamens  8  ;  capsule  4-celled; 
seeds  curved.  —  Yet  rarer  than  the  preceding,  and 
growing  in  similar  situations. — FI.  July — September. 
Annual. 

Order  XIY. — CARYOPIIYLLEiE. 

Sepals  5  or  4,  distinct,  or  connected  into  a  tube ;  petals 
equal  in  number  to  the  sepals  ;  stamens  usually  twice  as 
many  as,  sometimes  equalling,  the  petals,  and  like  them 
inserted  on  the  stalk  or  ring  of  the  ovary;  ovary  1, 
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raised  on  a  short  stalk,  or  inserted  in  a  ring  ;  stigmas 

2  —  5,  running  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  styles; 
capsule  1-  or  imperfectly  2 • — 5- celled,  opening  by  twice 
as  many  teeth,  or  valves,  as  there  are  styles  ;  seeds  in¬ 
serted  on  a  central  column. — An  extensive  and  well- 
marked  order  of  herbaceous  plants,  inhabiting  the  tem¬ 
perate  and  frigid  regions  of  the  globe,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  bearing  ornamental  flowers.  The  stems  are 
swollen  at  the  joints  :  the  leaves  always  opposite  and 
undivided,  and  frequently  of  a  glaucous  hue.  Among 
garden  flowers,  the  Pink,  Carnation,  Sweet-William, 
and  Scarlet  Lychnis,  all  belonging  to  this  order,  are  well 
known ;  and  our  hedges  are  much  indebted  for  their 
showy  appearance  in  spring  to  the  great  White 
Stitch-wort,  and  in  summer  to  the  Red  and  White 
Robin.  Botanists  have  distributed  the  plants  of  this 
order  into  two  groups,  or  sub-orders. 

Sub -order  I. — Silenejs. — Pink  Tribe . 

Sepals  connected  into  a  tube  ;  stamens  united  at  the 
base  with  the  stalk  of  the  ovary. 

*  Calyx  5 -cleft ;  petals  5,  with  long  claws  ;  stamens  10. 

1.  Dianthus  (Pink). — Calyx  with  2  or  more  opposite 
scales  at  the  base  outside  ;  styles  2  ;  capsule  1 -celled, 
opening  at  the  top  with  four  valves ;  seeds  flattened. 
(Name  in  Greek  signifying  the  flower  of  Jupiter .  from 
its  beauty  and  fragrance.) 

2.  Saponaria  (Sosapwovt).— Calyx  naked  at  the  base ; 
styles  2  ;  capsule  1 -celled,  opening  at  the  top  with  4 
valves ;  seeds  rounded.  (Name  from  sapo,  soap,  the 
plant  abounding  in  a  soapy  juice.) 

3.  Silene  (Catch-fly). — Calyx  naked  at  the  base ; 
petals  generally  crowned  at  the  top  of  the  claw  ;  styles 

3  ;  capsule  imperfectly  3 -celled,  opening  at  the  top  with 
6  valves.  (Name  of  doubtful  origin.  The  English 
name  was  given  in  consequence  of  flies  being  often 
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caught  in  the  viscid  fluid  which,  in  some  species,  sur¬ 
rounds  parts  of  the  stem.) 

4.  Lychnis  (Campion). —  Calyx  naked  at  the  base  ; 
petals  generally  crowned  at  the  top  of  the  claw ;  styles 
5  ;  capsule  opening  at  the  top  with  5  or  10  teeth. 
(Name  from  the  Greek  lychnos ,  a  lamp  ;  “  the  thick 
cottony  substance  on  the  leaves  of  some  species,  or  some 
similar  plant,  having  been  employed  as  wicks  to  lamps.” 
— Hooker .) 

•5.  Agrostemma  (Corn-cockle). — Calyx  naked  at  the 
base,  tough,  with  leaf-like  divisions  ;  petals  undivided ; 
capsule  opening  at  the  top  with  5  teeth.  (Name  sig¬ 
nifying  in  Greek,  Crown  of  the  Field.) 

Sub-order  II. — Alsine^e. — Chickweed  Tribe . 

Sepals  distinct  ;  stamens  inserted  into  a  ring  beneath 
the  capsule,  which  is  not  stalked. 

6.  Sagina  (Pearl-weed). — Sepals  4,  spreading  when 
in  fruit ;  petals  4,  sometimes  wanting ;  stamens  4 ; 
styles  4  ;  capsule  4-valved.  (The  name  in  Latin  sig¬ 
nifies  fattening  meat ,  but  is  totally  inapplicable  to  the 
minute  plants  of  this  genus.) 

7.  M^nchia. — Segjals  4,  erect ;  petals  4  ;  stamens  4  ; 
styles  4  ;  capsule  opening  at  the  top  with  eight  teeth. 
(Named  in  honour  of  Conrad  Mcench ,  Professor  of 
Botany  at  Hesse  Cassel.) 

8.  Holosteum  (Jagged  Chickweed). — Sepals  5 ;  petals 
5,  toothed  at  the  margin  ;  stamens  3 — 5  ;  styles  3  ; 
capsule  opening  at  the  top  with  6  teeth.  (The  name 
signifies  in  Greek,  all  bone;  but  why  it  was  given  is 
uncertain.) 

9.  Spergula  (Spurrey). — Sepals  5  ;  petals  o,  entire  ; 
stamens  10  or  o  ;  styles  5  ;  capsule  5-valved.  (“  Named 
from  spargo,  to  scatter  ;  from  the  seeds  being  so  widely 
dispersed .’  ’ — Hooker. ) 

10.  Stellaria  (Stitch wort). — Sepals  5;  petals  5, 
deeply  2 -cleft ;  stamens  10;  styles  3  ;  capsule  opening 
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with  6  valves,  or  teeth.  (Name  from  stella ,  a  star, 
which  the  expanded  flowers  resemble  in  shape.) 

11.  Arenaria  (Sandwort).  —  Sepals  5;  petals  5, 
entire  ;  stamens  10  ;  styles  3  ;  capsule  opening  with 
6  valves.  (Name  from  the  Latin  arena ,  sand,  many 
species  growing  in  sandy  ground.) 

12.  Cerastium  (Mouse-ear  Chickweed).—  Sepals  5  ; 
petals  5,  2-cleft  ;  stamens  10  or  5  ;  styles  5  ;  capsule 
tubular,  opening  at  the  end  with  10  or  rarely  5  teeth. 
(Name  from  the  Greek  ceras ,  a  horn,  from  the  shape  of 
xhe  capsule  in  some  species.) 

13.  Cherleria  (Cyphel). — Sepals  5  ;  petals  0,  or 
5 ,  exceedingly  minute,  notched  ;  stamens  10,  the  5 
outer  with  glands  at  the  base  ;  styles  3  ;  capsule  3-valved. 
^Name  from  J.  H.  Gherler ,  an  eminent  botanist.) 

1.  Dianthus  {Pink). 

*  Flovjers  clustered . 

1.  D.  Armenia  (Deptford  Pink). — Stem  and  leaves 
downy ;  flowers  in  close  tufts ;  calyx  scales  very  narrow, 
downy,  as  long  as  the  tube. — Waste  places;  rare.  Prom 
1  to  2  feet  high,  with  rose-coloured  scentless  flowers, 
dotted  with  white. — PI.  July,  August.  Annual. 

2.  D.  prolifer  (Proliferous  Pink).  —  Stem  smooth; 
leaves  roughish  at  the  edge  ;  flowers  in  heads ;  calyx 
scales  membranous,  pellucid. — Gravelly  pastures  ;  rare. 
Growing  about  a  foot  high,  and  readily  distinguished  by 
its  heads  of  rose-coloured  flowers,  only  one  of  which 
opens  at  a  time,  and  by  the  brown  dry  scales  in  which 
the  heads  of  flowers  are  enclosed. 

**  Flowers  not  clustered. 

3.  D.  caryophyllus  (Glove  Pink,  Carnation,  or  Clove 
Gilly-flower,  that  is ,  July  flower). — Flowers  solitary  ; 
calyx  scales  4,  broad,  pointed,  one-fourth  as  long  as  the 
calyx ;  petals  notched  ;  leaves  linear,  glaucous,  with 
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smooth  edges. — On  old  walls,  but  scarcely  indigenous. 
Well  known,  both  in  the  gardens  of  cottagers  and  of  pro¬ 
fessed  florists,  where  it  is  subject  to  countless  varieties, 


dianthus  armeria  ( Deptford  Pink). 

all  of  which  are  fragrant  and  beautiful. — FI.  July. 
Perennial. 
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4.  B.  Ccesius  (Mountain  Pink). — Flowers  mostly  soli¬ 
tary  ]  calyx  scales  4,  blunt,  one-fourth  as  long  as  the 
calyx ;  petals  jagged  ;  leaves  linear,  glaucous,  with  rough 
edges. — Limestone  Cliffs,  Chedder,  Somersetshire.  Flowers 
rose-coloured,  fragrant. — FI.  July.  Perennial. 

5.  D.  deltoides  (Maiden  Pink). — Flowers  solitary ; 
calyx  scales  usually  2,  tapering  to  a  point,  half  as  long 
as  the  calyx  ;  petals  notched ;  stem  and  leaves  roughish. 
— Gravelly  banks,  but  not  common.  A  much  branched 
plant,  with  stems  6 — 12  inches  high,  and  rose-coloured 
flowers  with  white  spots,  and  a  dark  ring  in  the  centre ; 
scentless. — -FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

2.  Saponaria  (Soaji-wo'ri). 

1.  S.  officinalis  ( Common  Soapwort). — A  robust  plant, 
2 — 4  feet  high,  with  broad,  pointed,  smooth,  leaves,  and 
handsome  flesh-coloured  flowers,  which  are  often  double. 
— It  is  generally  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  culti¬ 
vated  ground,  and  is  not  considered  a  native. — FL 
August,  September.  Perennial. 

3.  Silene  ( Catchjly ). 

*  Stems  tufted ,  short ;  flowers  solitary. 

1.  S.  acaulis  (Moss  Campion). — Stem  much  branched, 
tufted ;  leaves  narrow,  fringed  at  the  base ;  petals 
crowned,  slightly  notched. — Confined  to  the  summits  of 
the  loftiest  British  mountains,  where  it  forms  a  densely 
matted  turf,  copiously  decorated  with  bright  purple 
flowers. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

0 

**  Stem  elongated;  floivers  panicled ;  calyx  inflated , 

bladder -like. 

2.  S.  infldta  (Bladder  Campion). — Stem  erect ;  leaves 
oblong,  tapering  ;  flowers  panicled,  drooping ;  calyx 
inflated,  bladder-like,  with  a  net-work  of  veins ;  petals 
deeply  cloven,  rarely  crowned.- — A  common  weed  in 
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corn-fields  and  pastures,  growing  from  1  to  2  feet  high, 
and  well  marked  by  its  numerous  white  flowers  and 
veined  calyces,  often  tinged  with  purple.  The  foliage 


and  stem  are  glaucous,  and  generally  smooth ;  but  a 
variety  which  is  downy  all  over  is  occasionally  found. — 
FI.  June — August.  Perennial. 

3.  S.  marUima  (Sea  Campion).  —  Stems  numerous 
from  the  same  root,  spreading ;  leaves  oblong,  taper- 


s  a  pox  aria  officinalis  ( Common  Soap-wort). 
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ing,  finely  toothed  at  the  margin  ;  flowers  few  on  each 
stem,  or  solitary  ;  petals  slightly  cloven,  crowned. — 
Resembling  the  last,  but  of  humbler  stature,  though  bear¬ 
ing  larger  flowers.  Common  near  the  sea-shore,  as  well 


•M/  ft/fv  tZvw  a,  Fed. 

silane  HEM  at  a  (Ittadd&r  Campion). 

as  by  the  sides  of  mountain  rivulets.  A  variety,  with 
handsome  double  flowers,  has  been  found  in  Devonshire. 
— FI.  all  the  summer.  Perennial. 

***  Stems  elongated  ;  flowers  in  whorls. 

4.  S.  Otites  (Spanish  Catchfly). — Stems  erect,  with 
opposite,  tufted  branches ;  stamens  and  pistils  on  sepa¬ 
rate  plants  ;  petals  narrow,  entire,  not  crowned. — 
Sandy  fields  in  the  east  of  England.  The  stems  are 
about  a  foot  high,  viscid  at  the  middle  ;  flowers  small, 
yellowish. — FI.  July.  Perennial. 
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****  Stems  elongated;  flowers  in  leafy  clusters ,  alternate . 

5.  S.  Anglica  (English  Catchfly). — Whole  plant  hairy 
and  viscid  ;  leaves  narrow,  tapering  ;  flovjers  lateral, 
alternate,  erect,  the  lower  ones  when  in  fruit  reflexed  ; 
petals  crowned,  slightly  cloven. — Not  uncommon  in  many 
parts  of  England,  varying  from  6  to  12  inches  high  or 
more,  according  to  soil.  The  flowers  are  inconspicuous, 
and  of  a  pinkish  white  hue. — FI.  all  the  summer. 
Annual. 

*****  Stems  panicled,  leafy  ;  calyx  not  bladder -like. 

6.  S.  nutans  (Nottingham  Catchfly). — Flowers  all 
drooping  one  way  ;  branches  opposite,  3 -forked  ;  calyx 
much  swollen  ;  petals  deeply  cloven,  crowned.  —  On  lime¬ 
stone  and  chalk  rocks ;  not  common.  It  grows  about 
1  \  foot  high,  with  large  fragrant  flowers,  which  expand 
in  the  evening. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

7.  S.  conica  (Striated  Corn  Catchfly). — Stem  erect, 
forked  ;  leaves  narrow,  downy :  petals  cloven,  crowned  ; 
calyx  of  the  fruit  conical,  with  30  furrows. — In  sandy 
fields,  very  rare;  from  6  to  12  inches  high;  flowers 
small,  reddish. — FI.  July.  Annual. 

8.  S.  noctiflora  (Night-flowering  Catchfly). — Stem 
erect,  repeatedly  forked ;  calyx  with  long  teeth,  oblong 
when  in  fruit,  10-ribbed. — Sandy  and  gravelly  fields,  not 
common.  Shorter  than  the  last,  and  with  larger  flowers, 
which  expand  about  sun-set,  and  close  early  in  the 
morning,  and  are  very  fragrant  during  the  night. — FI. 
July.  Annual. 

4.  Lychnis  {Campion). 

1.  L .  Flos  Cuculi  (Ragged  Robin). — Petals  deeply 
4 -cleft,  crowned  ;  leaves  very  narrow  ;  flowers  loosely 
panicled. — A  pretty  and  well-known  meadow  plant,  with 
purplish  green,  angular  stems,  the  lower  part  of  which  is 
roughish  with  short  bristly  hairs,  the  upper  parts  lightly 
viscid ;  flowers  rose-coloured,  with  deeply-cut  narrow 
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segments. — FI.  when  the  cnckoo  is  in  full  song,  hence 
its  Latin  name  Flos  Cuculi.  Perennial. 


lychnis  flos  cuculi  ( Ragged  Robin). 


2.  L .  dioica  (Red  or  White  Robin,  or  Campion). — - 
Stameniferous  and  pistiliferous  flowers  on  different 
plants  ;  petals  2-cleft  half-way  down,  crowned ;  leaves 
oblong,  tapering,  downy,  as  well  as  the  stem. — An 
ornamental  hedge  plant  2 — 3  feet  high,  with  rose- 
coloured  or  white  flowers.  The  latter  variety,  which  is 
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made  by  some  botanists  a  distinct  species,  under  the 
name  of  Z.  vespeHina  (Evening  Campion),  is  fragrant 
in  the  evening. — FI.  all  the  summer.  Perennial. 

*  Two  other  species  of  Lychnis  are  natives  of  Britain; 


agrostemma  ( Corn-Cockle ). 


L .  viscaria  (Red  German  Catchfly),  which  is  found  in 
Montgomeryshire  and  in  a  few  places  in.  Scotland,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  its  slightly  notched  petals,  5-celled  cap¬ 
sules,  and  clammy  stem  :  and  li.  Alpina  (Red  Alpine 
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Campion),  a  much  smaller  species,  5 — 6  inches  high, 
which  grows  on  the  summits  of  the  Clova  mountains. 


5.  Agrostemma  (Corn-Cockle). 


1.  A.  Githago  (Corn-Cockle). —  Calyx  much  longer 
than  the  corolla  ;  petals  undivided,  destitute  of  a  crown. 
— A  common  corn  weed,  with  an  upright  downy  stem, 
and  large  handsome  purple  flowers ;  seeds  large,  and 
consequently  difficult  to  be  separated  from  the  corn  with 
which  they  are  threshed. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 


6.  Sagina  (Pearl-wort). 


1.  S.  procumbens  (Procumbent  Pearl-wort). — Peren¬ 
nial  ;  stems  prostrate,  smooth ;  leaves  pointed  ;  petals 


SAGINA  PROCUMBENS,  and  S.  APETALA. 


much  shorter  than  the  calyx ;  capsules  curved  down¬ 
wards  before  ripening. — Well  known  to  gardeners  as  a 
troublesome  weed  infesting  the  paths,  and  so  prolific  as 
to  require  repeated  eradication.  The  flowers  are  at  all 
times  inconspicuous  ;  the  stems  are  from  1  to  4  inches 
long. — Fl.  all  the  summer.  Perennial. 

*  There  are  two  other  British  species,  both  very  like 
the  preceding  :  S.  apetala  (Annual  Pearl-wort)  distin- 
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guished  by  its  slightly  hairy,  erect  stems,  and  fringed 
leaves ;  the  capsules,  too,  are  erect  :  and  S.  marUima 
(Sea  Pearl-wort),  which  has  blunt  fleshy  leaves,  and 
flowers  destitute  of  petals. 

7.  M^nchia. 

1.  M.  erecia  (Upright  Maenchia) — A  small  upright 
plant  2 — 4  inches  high,  with  rigid  glaucous  leaves ,  and 


white  flowers ,  which  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  the  plant ;  the  sepals  are  sharp  pointed,  with  a  white 
membranous  edge  ;  the  petals  expand  only  in  the  sun¬ 
shine. — FI.  May.  Annual. 
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holosteum  umbellatum  {Umbelliferous  Jagged  Chickweed). 

8.  Holosteum  ( Jagged  Chickweed). 

1.  H.  umbellatum  (Umbelliferous  Jagged  Chickweed). 
— A  singular  little  plant,  4 — 5  inches  high,  with  leafy 
stems  wrhich  are  smooth  below,  and  hairy  and  viscid 

H 
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between  tbe  joints  above.  The  flowers  grow  in  terminal 
umbels  about  5  together,  and  are  bent  back  after 
flowering;  petals  white,  with  a  reddish  tinge — Very 
rare,  on  old  walls  at  Norwich  and  elsewhere. — FI.  April. 
Annual. 


speroula  arvensis  {Corn  Spurrey). 

9.  Spergula  (Spurrey) 

1.  S.  arvensis  (Corn  Spurrey). — Leaves  cylindrical, 
in  whorls,  with  minute  chaffy  stipules  at  the  base  flowers 
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panicled,  bent  down  when  in  fruit. — A  common  weed  in 
gravelly  corn-fields  6 — 12  inches  high,  flowers  white. — 
“  Cattle  are  fond  of  this  plant,  and  it  is  an  object  of 
culture  in  Holland.”  Sir  W.  J .  Hooker. — FI.  all  the 
summer.  Annual. 

2.  S.  nodosa  (Knotted  Spurrey). — Leaves  opposite, 
growing  together  at  the  base,  upper  ones  very  short, 
growing  in  knots  ;  flower-stalks  always  erect ;  'petals 
longer  than  the  calyx. — Wet  sandy  places  ;  not  uncom¬ 
mon.  A  pretty  little  plant  3 — 4  inches  high,  with 
conspicuous  white  flowers,  2  or  3  together,  and  tufted 
leaves  which  at  once  distinguish  it  from  any  other 
British  plant. 

*  S.  saginoides  (Peart-wort  Spurrey)  and  S.  subidata 
(Awl-shaped  Spurrey),  the  former  a  native  of  the  Scotch 
mountains,  the  latter  not  uncommon  in  gravelly  pastures, 
have  solitary  flowers  on  long  flower- stalks,  and  in  habit 
approach  very  nearly  to  Sagina  procumbens. 

10.  Stellaria  ( Stitch-wort ). 

1.  S.  media  (Chickweed). — Leaves  egg-shaped,  with  a 
short  point ;  stems  with  a  hairy  line  alternating  from 
side  to  side  ;  petals  deeply  2 -cleft,  not  longer  than  the 
sepals;  stamens  5 — 10. — Roadsides,  waste  places,  and 
as  a  weed  in  gardens  ;  abundant.  Leaves  succulent ; 
flowers  small,  white.  Well  distinguished  by  a  hairy  line 
which  runs  up  one  side  of  the  stem,  and  when  it  reaches 
a  pair  of  leaves,  is  continued  on  the  opposite  side. — 
FI.  all  the  year  round.  Annual. 

2.  S.  Holostea  (Greater  Stitchwort,  Satin-flower,  or 
Adder’s  meat). — Stem  nearly  erect,  angular,  rough- 
edged;  leaves  very  narrow,  tapering  to  a  long  point, 
minutely  fringed ;  petals  deeply  2-cleft,  twice  as  long  as 
the  sepals. — Among  the  most  ornamental  of  our  early 
summer  flowers,  scarcely  less  conspicuous  with  its  delicate 
green  leaves  than  its  snow-white  petals.  The  stems  do 
not  die  down  to  the  ground  in  the  winter,  as  is  the  case 
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with  most  other  herbaceous  perennials  ;  hut  though  dead 
to  all  appearance,  they  send  out  delicate  green  tufts  very 


/ 


STELLARIA  HOLOSTEA  Olid  S.  MEDIA. 


early  in  the  year,  so  that  the  flowering  stems,  especially 
in  bushy  places,  seem  to  have  made  an  unusually  rapid 
growth. — FI.  May,  June.  Perennial. 

3.  S.  gramlnea  (Lesser  Stitchwort). —  Stem  nearly 
erect,  angular,  smooth ;  leaves  very  narrow,  acute,  smooth, 
edged  ;  Jlowers  in  forked  panicles  ;  petals  very  deeply 
cleft,  scarcely  longer  than  the  3 -nerved  sepals. —  l)ry 
heathy  places.  Much  smaller  than  the  preceding  in  all 
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its  parts,  and  distinguished  at  once  by  the  very  deeply 
divided  petals,  which  are  white,  but  not  so  showy, — FI. 
June,  July.  Perennial. 

4.  S.  glauca  (Glaucous  Marsh  Stitchwort). — Stem 
nearly  erect,  angular,  smooth  ;  leaves  narrow,  tapering, 
entire,  glaucous  ;  flowers  solitary  on  long  axillary  stalks  ; 
petals  very  deeply  2-cleft,  much  longer  than  the  3-nerved 
sepals. — Marshy  places.  Resembling  the  preceding  in 
habit,  6 — 12  inches  high,  but  with  larger  flowers. — FI. 
June — August.  Perennial. 

5.  S.uliginosa  (Bog  Stitchwort). — Stems  spreading,  an¬ 
gular  ;  leaves  broadly  lanceolate,  with  a  stiff  tip,  smooth  ; 
flowers  panicled  ;  petals  deeply  2 -cleft,  shorter  than  the 
3-nerved  sepals,  which  are  united  at  the  base.— Boggy 
places,  frequent.  A  slender  plant,  about  a  foot  long, 
with  very  small  white  flowers. — FI.  June.  Annual. 

*  The  other  British  species  of  Stellaria  are  S.  nemo- 
rum  (Wood  Stitchwort),  which  grows  in  woods  in  the 
north,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  heart-shaped  leaves  : 
S.  cerastoides  (Alpine  Stitchwort),  a  humble  plant  4 — 6 
inches  high,  with  large  white  flowers,  growing  on  the 
Scottish  mountains ;  and  S.  scapigera  (Many-stalked 
Stitchwort),  distinguished  by  its  long  flower-stalks, 
and  growing  only  on  the  hills  north  of  Dunkeld,  and 
about  Loch  Nevis. 


11.  Arenaria  {Sandwort). 
*  Leaves  without  stipules. 


1.  A.  peploides  (Seaside  Sandwort). — Leaves  sessile, 
egg-shaped,  acute,  fleshy,  smooth  j  sepals  obtuse. — A  low, 
succulent,  marine  plant,  with  creeping  roots,  forked 
stems,  and  leaves  arranged  in  four  rows.  The  flowers 
are  small  and  white,  and  grow  from  the  forks  of  the 
stem.  The  plant  forms  tangled  masses  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  approaches  in  habit  the  Sea  Milkwort  {Glaux  mari- 
tima). — FI.  July.  Perennial. 
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arexaria  peploides  ( Seaside  Sandwort). 


2.  A.trinervis  (Three-nerved  Sandwort). — Leaves  egg- 
shaped,  acute,  the  lower  ones  stalked,  3 — o-nerved, 
fringed  ;  flowers  solitary  from  the  forks  of  the  stem  and 
axils  ;  sepals  3-nerved,  the  central  nerve  rough. — A  weak, 
straggling,  downy  plant,  about  a  foot  long,  approaching 
the  Chickweed  (> Stellaria  media)  in  habit,  from  which, 
however,  it  may  be  at  once  distinguished  by  its  undivided 
petals. — FI.  May,  June.  Annual. 

3.  A.  serpyllifolia  (Thyme-leaved  Sandwort). — 
Leaves  broadly  egg-shaped,  pointed,  roughish,  sessile  ; 
stem  repeatedly  forked,  downy  ;  sepals  tapering,  hairy. 
— A  small  shrub-like  herb  2  —  G  inches  high,  with  in¬ 
conspicuous  white  flowers,  common  on  dry  banks  and 
walls.  When  growing  near  the  sea,  the  stems  are  less 
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branched;  and  the  leaves  somewhat  larger  and  more 
decidedly  fringed. — FI.  June — August.  Annual. 

*  To  this  group  belong  also  A .  ciliata  (Fringed  Sand¬ 
wort),  a  small  species  growing  on  limestone  mountains  in 
Ireland  :  A.  Norvegica  (Norwegian  Sandwort),  discovered 
in  the  Shetland  Islands,  in  1837  ;  A.  verna  (Vernal 
Sandwort),  a  small  tufted  plant  with  awl-shaped  leaves, 
and  comparatively  large  flowers,  which  grows  in  several 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  at  the  Lizard  Point,  Cornwall  : 
A.  rubella  (Alpine  Sandwort),  a  very  rare  species,  con¬ 
fined  to  the  summits  of  some  of  the  Scotch  mountains  : 
A.  tenuifolia  (Fine-leaved  Sandwort),  a  slender  plant 
4 — 6  inches  high,  with  smooth  forked  stems  and  awl- 
shaped  leaves,  found  in  sandy  fields  in  various  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland :  and  A.  fastigiata  (level-topped 
Sandwort),  a  rare  Scotch  species,  with  tufted  flowers  and 
leaves. 

**  Leaves  furnished  with  stipules. 

4.  A.  rubra  (Purple  Sandwort).  —  Leaves  linear, 
somewhat  fleshy,  pointed  with  a  minute  bristle ;  stipules 
chaffy  ;  stems  prostrate  ;  seeds  rough. — A  small  branching 
annual,  with  purple  flowers,  common  in  sandy  fields. — 
FI.  June — August.  Annual. 

5.  A.  marina  (Seaside  Sandwort.).-— Leaves  serai-cylin¬ 
drical  without  points ;  stipules  chaffy  ;  stems  prostrate  ; 
seeds  smooth,  flattened,  bordered.— On  the  seashore ; 
common.  Stouter  and  larger  than  the  last,  but  never¬ 
theless  so  nearly  resembling  it,  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  both  may  not  belong  to  the  same  species,  varied, 
however,  by  soil  and  situation.  —  FI.  June — August. 
Annual. 


12.  Cerastium  ( Mouse-ear  Chickweed ). 

*  Petals  not  longer  than  the  calyx . 

1.  C.  viscosum  (Viscid  Mouse-ear  Chickweed.) — Stems 
hairy,  viscid  ;  leaves  oblong,  tapering  ;  flowers  in  pani- 
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cles. — A  common  weed,  with  inconspicuous  white  flowers 
and  straggling  stems,  which  are  generally  covered  with 
dust.  The  seed-vessels,  when  ripening,  lengthen  and 
become  curved. —  FL  all  the  summer.  Perennial. 


cerastium  viscosum  [Viscid  Mouse-ear  Chickweed). 


*  To  this  group  belong  C.  vulgatum  (Broad-leaved 
Mouse-ear  Chickweed),  which  may  be  distinguished  by 
its  flowers  being  tufted  :  C.  semidecandrum  (Five-sta- 
mened  Mouse-ear  Chickweed),  distinguished  by  the 
character  to  which  it  owes  its  name  :  C.  tetrandrum 
(Four-stamened  Mouse-ear  Chickweed),  distinguished  in 
like  manner  :  and  several  others  to  which  botanists  have 
given  names,  though  undecided  whether  to  call  them 
species  or  varieties. 
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**  Petals  longer  than  the  calyx. 

2.  C.  arvense  (Field  Mouse-ear  Chickweed). — Leaves 
narrow,  tapering,  downy  ;  petals  twice  as  long  as  the 
sepals. — Gravelly  and  chalky  fields ;  common.  —  FI.  June, 
July.  Perennial. 

3.  C.  aquaticum  (Water  Mouse-ear  Chickweed). — 
Lower  leaves  stalked,  upper  sessile,  heart-shaped,  tapering 
to  a  point ;  capsule  opening  with  5  2 -cleft  teeth. — The 
largest  of  the  genus,  and  in  habit  approaching  Stellaria 
nemorum  (Wood  Stitch  wort). — Wet  places,  but  not 
general. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

*  To  this  group  belong  also  C.  alpinum  (Alpine 
Mouse-ear  Chickweed),  a  short  plant  with  white  silky 
leaves  and  large  white  flowers,  frequent  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  :  and  C.  latifolium  (Broad-leaved  Mouse-ear 
Chickweed),  also  a  mountain  plant,  distinguished  from 
the  preceding  by  its  leaves  being  covered  with  yellowish 
down,  and  by  its  solitary  flowers.  It  is  found  on  the 
mountains  of  Wales  and  Scotland. 


cherleria  sedoides  ( Mossy  Cyphel). 

13.  Cherleria  (Cyphel). 

1.  C.  sedoides  (Mossy  Cyphel). — A  mountain  plant  with 
long  roots  and  numerous  densely  tufted  stems,  which 
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scarcely  rise  above  the  ground,  bearing  crowded  narrow 
leaves  and  solitary  greenish  flowers,  which  are  generally 
without  petals.  —  Highland  mountains.  — FI.  June  — 
August.  Perennial. 


Ord.  XV. — LINEiE. — The  Flax  Tribe. 

Sepals  3 — 5  overlapping  -when  in  bud,  persistent ; 
petals  equal  in  number  to  the  sepals,  twisted  when  in 
bud,  falling  off  very  soon  after  expansion  ;  stamens  equal 
in  number  to  the  petals,  and  alternate  with  them,  united 
at  the  base  into  a  ring  with  small  teeth  between  them  ; 
ovary  of  about  as  many  cells  as  there  are  sepals,  and  as 
many  styles  ;  capsule  approaching  a  globular  form,  tipped 
with  the  hardened  base  of  the  styles,  each  cell  incom¬ 
pletely  divided  by  a  partition  extending  from  the  back 
inwards;  seeds  1  in  each  imperfect  cell,  pendulous. — Her¬ 
baceous,  rarely  shrubby  plants,  with  undivided  leaves  and 
remarkably  fugacious  petals,  principally  but  not  ex¬ 
clusively  confined  to  Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa. 
The  flowers  are  in  many  cases  highly  ornamental,  but  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  Flax  tribe  is  the  toughness 
of  the  fibre  contained  in  their  stems,  and  the  mucilagi¬ 
nous  qualities  of  their  seeds,  which  also  yield  considerable 
quantities  of  oil.  One  species,  Linum  usitatissimum, 
has  for  ages  supplied  the  valuable  article  of  clothing 
which  takes  its  name,  “ linen,5'  from  the  plant  which  pro¬ 
duces  it;  lin-seed  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  same 
plant,  and  the  meal  of  the  seeds  is  valuable  for  poultices. 

1.  Linum  (Flax). — Sepals  5  ;  petals  5  ;  capsule  10- 
valved,  and  10-celled.  (Name  from  the  Celtic  Lin , 
thread.) 

2.  Radiola  (Flax-seed). — Sepals  4,  connected  below, 
3-cleft ;  petals  4  ;  capsule  8-valved,  and  8-celled. 
(“  Named  from  radius ,  a  ray,  I  presume  in  consequence 
of  the  ray -like  segments  of  the  calyx.” — SirW .  J.  Hooker.) 
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1.  Linum  (Flax). 

*  Leaves  alternate . 

1.  L.perenne  (Perennial  Flax). — Leaves  very  narrow, 
tapering  to  a  sharp  point ;  sepals  inversely  egg-shaped, 
obtuse,  obscurely  5-ribbed. — Chalky  fields. — A  slender 


LINUM  ANGUSTI FOLIUM  and  L.  CATHARTICUM. 


plant  about  a  foot  high,  with  wiry  stems,  very  narrow 
sessile  leaves,  and  elegant  sky-blue  petals,  which  are  so 
fugacious  as  scarcely  to  bear  being  gathered. — FI.  June, 
July.  Perennial. 

2.  L.  angustifolium  (Narrow-leaved  Flax). — Leaves 
very  narrow',  tapering  to  a  point ;  sepals  elliptical, 
pointed,  3-ribbed. — Sandy  pastures  in  the  southern  and 
western  counties  ;  common.  Like  the  last,  but  distinctly 
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marked  by  its  sharp-pointed  sepals,  and  lighter  blue 
flowers. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

*  To  this  group  belongs  L.  usitcitissimum ,  the  flax  of 
commerce,  which,  though  not  a  native  plant,  is  not 
unfrequently  found  in  cultivated  ground.  It  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  preceding  by  its  somewhat  broader  and 
more  distant  leaves,  by  its  stems  being  mostly  solitary, 
instead  of  several  from  the  same  root,  by  its  notched 
petals,  and  by  its  larger  size. 

**  Leaves  opposite. 

3.  L.  catliarticuni  (Cathartic  Flax). — Leaves  oblong, 
broader  at  the  base  ;  sepals  pointed. — Dry  pastures  ; 
abundant. — Very  different  in  size  and  habit  from  any  of 
the  preceding,  rarely  exceeding  6  inches  in  height,  and 
bearing  numerous  small  white  flowers,  which  grow  in 
panicles,  and  droop  before  expansion. — FI.  June,  July. 
Annual. 


2.  Radiola  ( Flax-seed ). 

1.  JR.  millefjrdna  (Thyme-leaved  Flax-seed). — The  only 
species. — One  of  the  most  minute  of  British  flowering 
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plants,  never  exceeding  three  inches  in  height,  hut 
repeatedly  forked,  and  bearing  a  large  number  of  small 
white  flowers,  which,  as  the  plants  generally  grow  many 
together,  often  prevent  its  being  overlooked.  —  Damp 
heaths;  not  uncommon. — FI.  July,  August.  Annual. 

Orb.  XVI.  —  MxiLVACEiE. — The  Mallow  Tribe. 

Sepals  5,  more  or  less  united  at  the  base,  valvate 
in  bud,  often  enclosed  in  an  outer  calyx  ;  petals 
equalling  the  sepals  in  number,  twisted  when  in 
bud ;  stamens  numerous,  united  by  their  filaments  into 
a  tube  ;  ovary  formed  of  several  carpels  united  in  a 
radiate  manner ;  styles  equal  in  number  to  the  carpels, 
either  distinct  or  united  ;  capsules  (in  all  the  British 
species)  1 -seeded,  arranged  in  a  whorl  round  the  styles. 
— A  large  and  important  family  of  herbaceous  plants, 
shrubs,  and  trees,  with  divided  alternate  leaves,  which 
are  furnished  with  stipules  and  axillary  flowers.  They 
are  most  abundant  in  the  tropical  regions,  where  they 
form  a  large  proportion  of  the  vegetation,  and  gradually 
decrease  in  number  towards  the  poles.  According  to 
Lindley,  the  number  of  species  hitherto  discovered 
amounts  to  about  a  thousand,  all  of  which  agree  in  con¬ 
taining  a  large  quantity  of  mucilage,  and  being  totally 
destitute  of  unwholesome  qualities.  In  some  species, 
this  mucilage,  extracted  by  boiling  the  plant,  especially 
the  root,  is  employed  medicinally  in  allaying  irritation, 
both  external  and  internal.  Some  few  are  used  as  food. 
The  bark  of  others  affords  an  excellent  substitute  for 
hemp.  The  cotton  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  the 
appendage  of  the  seeds  of  several  species  of  Gossypium, 
a  family  belonging  to  this  Order.  As  ornamental  gar¬ 
den  flowers,  Malope,  several  species  of  Hibiscus,  and  the 
Hollyhock,  are  well  known.  The  number  of  stove  plants 
in  cultivation  is  very  great. 

1.  Malva  (Mallow). — Styles  numerous  ;  outer  calyx 
3-leaved,  inner  o- cleft.  (Name  from  the  Greek  malaclie , 
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soft,  from  the  emollient  properties  of  the  mucilage  which 
it  contains.) 

2.  Layatera  (Tree-Mallow). — Styles  numerous  ;  outer 
calyx  3-lobed,  inner  5-cleft.  (Named  in  honour  of  the 
two  Lavaters ,  friends  of  Tournefort.) 

3.  Althaea  (Marsh-Mallow). — Styles  numerous  ;  outer 
calyx  6 — 9  cleft.  (Name  from  the  Greek  dltlio,  to  cure, 
from  its  healing  properties. 


malva  s v lvestri s  ( Common  Mallow). 


1.  Malva  ( Mallow ). 

1.  M.  sylvestris  (Common  Mallow). — Stem  ascending, 
or  erect ;  root-leaves  kidney-shaped,  with  7  acute  lobes  ; 
fruit-stalks  erect ;  fruit  not  downy,  wrinkled. — Road- 
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Ill 


sides  and  waste  ground ;  common.  A  robust  herbaceous 
plant,  with  large  downy,  lobed,  but  not  deeply  divided 
leaves,  branched  stems,  and  showy  purple  flowers.  When 
the  flowers  first  expand  the  plant  is  handsome,  but  as 
the  season  advances,  the  leaves  lose  their  deep  green  hue, 
and  the  stems  put  on  a  ragged  appearance.  The  whole 
plant  is  mucilaginous  and  emollient.  The  pollen  is  a 
beautiful  object  for  the  microscope,  being  (like  that  of 
many  other  plants  in  this  Order)  globular,  and  studded 
with  minute  glandular  prickles. — FI.  June — August. 
Perennial. 

2.  M.  rotundifolia  (Dwarf  Mallow). — Stem  prostrate  ; 
leaves  roundish,  heart-shaped,  with  5  shallow  lobes  ; 
fruit-stalks  bent  down ;  fruit  downy. — Waste  places  ; 
not  uncommon.  Smaller  than  the  last,  and  distin¬ 
guished  at  once  by  its  prostrate  stems,  and  pale  lilac 
flowers. — FI.  June — September.  Annual. 

3.  M.  moschdta  (Musk-Mallow). — Stem  erect ;  root- 
leaves  kidney- shaped,  deeply  5  or  7 -lobed  and  cut;  stem- 
leaves  deeply  5-lobed,  and  variously  cut  into  numerous 
narrow  segments  ;  outer  calyx  leaves  very  narrow  ;  fruit 
hairy. — Hedges  and  borders  of  fields ;  not  very  common. 
Whole  plant  hairy,  light  green,  with  large  handsome 
rose-coloured  flowers,  which  are  crowded  towards  the 
summit  of  the  stem ;  the  foliage  emits  a  faint  musky 
odour,  especially  in  hot  weather,  or  when  drawn  lightly 
through  the  hand.  A  white  variety  is  not  uncommon  in 
gardens.  FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

*  The  above  species  agree  in  yielding  a  plentiful 
tasteless  mucilage,  which,  in  some  rural  districts,  is 
highly  valued  for  making  poultices  and  cough  mixtures. 
Children  often  amuse  themselves  with  gathering  and 
eating  the  unripe  seed-vessels,  which  they  call  “cheeses:” 
they  are  insipid,  but  not  unwholesome.  The  Common 
Mallow  is  frequently  called,  by  country  people,  “  Marsh 
Mallow,”  a  name  which  properly  belongs  to  Althcea 
officinalis . 
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lavatera  arborea  ( Tree-Mallow ) 


2.  Lavatera  (Tree-Mallow), 

1.  L.  arborea  (Sea  Tree- Mallow). — A  tall  and  hand¬ 
some  plant,  G — 12  feet  high,  with  a  thick,  almost  woody, 
stem,  soft,  downy,  angular  leaves,  and  abundance  of  purple 
flowers,  resembling  those  of  the  common  Mallow,  but 
somewhat  smaller,  and  of  a  deeper  colour  towards  the 
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centre. — On  sea- cliffs  and  insulated  rocks  on  many  parts 
of  the  coast. — FI.  July — October.  Biennial. 


altii^a  officinalis  {Common  Marsh-Mallow). 


3.  Althea  [Marsh-Mallow). 

1.  A.  officinalis  (Common  Marsh-Mallow).  —  Leaves 
3 — 5  lobed,  soft  and  downy  on  both  sides  ;  flowers 
several  together. — Marshes,  especially  near  the  sea. 
Beadily  distinguished  from  any  others  of  the  Mallow 
tribe  growing  in  Britain,  by  the  numerous  divisions  of 
the  outer  calyx,  by  the  hoary  down  which  thickly  clothes 
the  stems  and  foliage,  and  by  the  numerous  panicles  of 
blush-coloured  flowers.  The  starry  down  is  a  beautiful 
object  for  the  microscope. — FI.  August,  September. 
Perennial. 

i 
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*  A  second  species  of  Althaea ,  A .  hirsida  (Hispid 
Marsh-Mallow),  occurs  in  considerable  abundance  near 
Cobharu,  Kent,  but  is  not  considered  a  native.  It  may 
be  distinguished  by  its  bristly  stems  and  leaves,  and  by 
its  flowers  being  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves. 


Ord.  XVII. — TILIACEiE. — The  Lime  Tribe. 

Sepals  4  or  5,  valvate  when  in  bud  ;  petals  equalling 
the  sepals  in  number,  often  with  a  little  pit  at  the  base, 
sometimes  wanting ;  stamens  numerous  ;  glands  4 — 5, 
at  the  base  of  the  petals  ;  ovary  single,  of  2 — 10  united, 
rarely  distinct,  carpels ;  style  1,  with  as  many  stigmas 
as  carpels  ;  capsule  with  one  or  more  seeds  in  each  cell. 
— The  plants  belonging  to  this  natural  order  are  mostly 
trees  or  shrubs.  They  have  all  a  mucilaginous,  whole¬ 
some  juice,  and  many  of  them  are  remarkable  for  the 
toughness  of  the  fibres  of  the  inner  bark.  In  a  species 
of  Aristotelia  this  is  so  strong,  as  to  be  converted  into 
strings  for  musical  instruments.  One  genus  ( Corchorus ) 
supplies  the  Indians  with  fishing-lines  and  nets  ;  and 
the  Lime  or  Linden-tree  furnishes  the  material  of  which, 
in  Russia,  bast  mats  are  made.  Some  genera  produce 
edible  berries,  and  the  bony  seeds  of  others  are  not  un¬ 
commonly  set  in  gold,  and  form  handsome  necklaces. 
In  several  instances  the  timber  is  employed  for  the  most 
useful  purposes.  The  name  of  the  order  is  derived  from 
Til  la ,  the  Linden-tree,  the  only  British  genus. 

1.  Tilia  (Lime). — Sepals  5,  soon  falling  off ;  petals  o, 
with  or  without  a  scale  at  the  base  outside ;  ovary 
o-celled  ;  style  1  ;  capsule  1 -celled  not  opening  by  valves, 
2-seeded.  (Name  of  uncertain  origin.) 

1.  Tilia  ( The  Lime  or  Linden-tree), 

1.  T.  parvifolia  (Small-leaved  Lime-tree). — Leaves 
obliquely  heart-shaped,  smooth  on  both  sides,  with  the 
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exception  of  small  tufts  of  downy  hair  beneath,  scarcely 
longer  than  their  stalks  ;  'peduncles  springing  from  a 
leafy  bract ,  many  flowered  ;  capsule  brittle. — Peculiar 
interest  attaches  to  the  Linden-tree,  from  its  having 
given  a  name  to  the  immortal  Linnaeus.  For  a  fuller 
account  of  this  tree,  the  reader  is  referred  to  “  The  Forest 
Trees  of  Britain,”  voh  ii. — FI.  July.  Tree. 


tilia  parvifolia  ( Small-leaved  Lime-tree ), 


*  It  is  questionable  whether  any  species  of  Lime  is 
indigenous  in  Britain ;  that  just  described  has  the  best 
claim  to  be  considered  a  native,  but  is  not  so  well  known 
as  T.  Europcea ,  the  common  Lime  of  avenues  and  parks. 
This  species  has  flowers  like  those  of  the  small-leaved 
Lime,  but  larger  leaves,  and  a  smooth  capsule,  the  rind 
of  which  is  tough.  T.  grandifolia  (Large-leaved  Lime- 
tree)  has  woody  seed-vessels,  which,  as  well  as  the  leaves, 
are  covered  with  short  down. 
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Ord.  XVIII.— HYPERICINE.E.— The  St.  John’s 

Wort  Tribe. 

Sepals  4  or  5,  not  falling  off,  unequal,  often  fringed 
with  black  dots ;  petals  of  the  same  number  as  the  sepals, 
unequal-sided,  twisted  when  in  bud,  often  bordered  with 
black  dots  ;  stamens  numerous  (in  Parnassia  5),  united  at 
the  base  into  three  or  more  sets ;  ovary  single ;  styles 
3 — 5  ;  fruit  a  capsule  or  berry  of  several  valves  and  cells, 
the  valves  curved  inwards ;  seeds  minute,  numerous. — 
Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  generally  with  opposite  leaves 
marked  with  pellucid  dots,  and  yellow  flowers,  inhabit¬ 
ing  most  parts  of  the  world.  Most  of  the  species  are 
aromatic  and  resinous,  and  some  contain  a  yellow  juice, 
which  has  been  used  in  medicine.  The  only  British 
genus  strictly  belonging  to  this  order  is  that  which  gives 
it  its  name,  Hypericum .  The  curious  genus  Parnassia 
is,  however,  by  some  botanists  placed  here,  but,  as  is 
admitted,  with  questionable  propriety. 

1 .  Hypericum  (St.  John’s  Wort). — Sepals  5  ;  petals  5 ; 
stamens  numerous ;  filaments  united  into  3  or  5  sets ; 
styles  3  or  rarely  5  ;  capsule  3-celled.  —  (Name,  hypericon, 
the  Greek  name  of  the  plant.) 

2.  Parnassia  (Grass  of  Parnassus). — Calyx  deeply 
5-cleft ;  petals  5  ;  stamens  5,  with  5  fringed  scales  inter¬ 
posed  ;  stigmas  4;  capsule  1 -celled,  with  4  valves. — 
(Name  from  Mount  Parnassus,  but  on  what  account  is 
uncertain.) 

1.  Hypericum  (St.  John's  Wort). 

*  Styles  5. 

1.  II.  calycinum  (Large-flowered  St.  John’s  Wort). — 
Stems  single-flowered. — A  low  shrub,  with  oblong,  blunt 
leaves  and  large  yellow  flowers,  which  are  very  handsome, 
especially  before  the  anthers  have  shed  their  pollen. 
Common  in  gardens  and  shrubberies,  and  naturalized  in 
several  places. — FI.  July — September.  Perennial. 
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**  Styles  3,  sepals  not  fringed. 

2.  H.  A ndroscemum (Common  Tutsan). — Stem  shrubby, 
two-edged  ;  leaves  egg-shaped  sessile ;  sepals  unequal ; 
capsule  berry-like. — Woods  and  hedges,  but  not  common, 
except  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.  A  handsome  shrubby 
plant,  2 — 3  feet  high,  conspicuous  with  clusters  of  largish 
yellow  flowers,  and  afterwards  with  glossy,  berry-like 
capsules.  The  leaves  have  a  strong  resinous  smell,  which 
they  retain  for  some  time  after  drying. —  FI.  July. 
Perennial.  Shrub. 

3.  H.  quadrdngulum( Square-stalked  St.  John’s  Wort). 
— Stem  herbaceous,  erect,  with  4  somewhat  winged  angles, 
branched  ;  leaves  oblong,  egg-shaped,  with  pellucid  dots ; 
sepals  erect,  lanceolate. — Wet  places,  common,  growing 
1 — 2  feet  high,  with  flat  panicles  of  yellow  flowers. — 
July,  August.  Perennial. 

4.  H.  perforatum  (Perforated  St.  John’s  Wort). — 
Stem  herbaceous,  erect,  2-edged  ;  leaves  elliptic-oblong, 
copiously  perforated  with  pellucid  dots  ;  sepals  erect, 
lanceolate,  acute. — Woods  and  hedges,  common  ;  easily 
distinguished  from  all  the  other  British  species  of  St. 
John’s  Wort  by  its  decidedly  2-edged  stem ;  2  feet  high. 
— FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

5.  H.  dubium  (Imperforate  St.John’s  Wort). — Stem 
herbaceous,  erect,  4 -sided,  with  rounded  angles ;  leaves 
destitute  of  dots ;  sepals  reflexed,  elliptical,  blunt. — 
Mountainous  places,  not  common  :  very  like  the  last, 
but  well  distinguished  by  the  above  characters. — FI. 

August.  Perennial. 

6.  H .  humifusum  (Trailing  St.  John’s  Wort). — Stems 
prostrate,  somewhat  2-edged ;  leaves  oblong,  obtuse,  per¬ 
forated  with  pellucid  dots ;  flowers  somewhat  cymose  ; 
stamens  not  more  than  15. — Walls  and  gravelly  banks, 
common  ;  3 — 9  inches  long,  with  several  spreading 
slender  stems  and  yellow  flowers,  which  open  most 
freely  in  the  sunshine.  Though  usually  placed  in  this 
group,  the  sepals  are  often  fringed  with  black  dots. — 
FI.  July.  Perennial. 
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Hypericum  perforatum  ( Perforat ed  S' t .  John's  Wort) 


*  *  *  Styles  3.  Sepals  fringed  with  glands. 

7.  H .  montdnum  (Mountain  St.  John’s  "Wort). — Stem 
erect,  round,  smooth  ;  leaves  oblong,  sessile,  smooth,  with 
glandular  dots  near  the  margin  ;  sepals  acute,  fringed 
with  shortly  stalked  glands. — Limestone  hills,  not  un¬ 
common  ;  growing  about  2  feet  high,  and  remarkable 
for  the  black  fringe  of  its  sepals,  which  at  once  dis¬ 
tinguishes  it  from  any  of  the  preceding  species. — FI. 
July.  Perennial. 

8.  II.  hirsutum  (Hairy  St.  John’s  Wort). — Stem  erect, 
nearly  round,  downy  ;  leaves  downy. — Woods,  especially 
in  a  chalky  or  limestone  soil ;  about  the  same  size  as 
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the  last,  but  well  marked  by  its  downy  herbage. — FI. 
July.  Perennial. 

9.  H .  pulchrum  (Small  upright  St.  John’s  Wort). — 
Stem  erect,  round,  smooth  ;  leaves  heart-shaped,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  stem,  smooth  ;  sepals  obtuse,  fringed  with  sessile 
glands  ;  petals  fringed  with  glands. — Heaths  and  woods, 
common.  A  slender  plant,  with  scanty  foliage  and 
golden-yellow  dowers,  which  when  in  bud  are  stained 
externally  with  red. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

10.  H,  elodes  (March  St.  John’s  Wort). — Stem  creep¬ 
ing  ;  branches  erect ;  leaves  roundish,  and,  like  the  stems, 
densely  clothed  with  shaggy  down. — Spongy  bogs,  com¬ 
mon.  Flowers  few,  pale  yellow,  remaining  open  but  a 
short  time.  The  plant  may  be  detected  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  by  the  hoariness  of  its  foliage,  and  by  the  strong 
and  far  from  pleasant  resinous  odour  which  it  emits, 
especially  in  hot  weather. — Fh  July,  August.  Perennial. 

*  The  other  British  species  of  St.  John’s  Wort  are, 
H.  maculatum  (Spotted  St.John’s  Wort),  which  grows 
in  wet  places,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  H.  quad- 
rdngulum  by  its  reflexed  toothed  sepals ,  and  by  purple 
streaks  and  dots  on  the  petals  beneath  :  H,  linariifolium 
(Narrow-leaved  St.  John’s  Wort),  which  is  nearly  allied 
to  H.  humifusum ,  but  has  erect  stems,  and  about  30 
stamens  ;  found  on  the  sea-coast  of  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
very  rare  :  and  H.  barbatum  (Bearded  St.  John’s  Wort), 
a  doubtful  native,  but  said  to  grow  wild  in  Perthshire ; 
it  has  sepals  fringed  with  long-stalked  glands ,  and  petals 
minutely  fringed  and  dotted. 

2.  Parnassia  (Grass  of  Parnassus), 

1.  P.  palustris  (Common  Grass  of  Parnassus). — The 
only  British  species. — Bogs,  principally  in  the  north. 
An  exceedingly  elegant  plant,  8 — 10  inches  high,  with 
solitary  cream-coloured  flowers,  beautifully  veined.  The 
nectaries  are  fan-like  scales,  fringed  with  white  hairs, 
and  terminating  in  yellow  wax-like  glands. — FI.  August 
—October.  Perennial. 
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Orb.  XIX. — ACERINEiE. — The  Maple  Tribe. 

Calyx  divided  into  5  parts  (occasionally  4 — 9);  petals 
of  the  same  number ;  stamens  about  8,  inserted  on  a 
flattened  ring  beneath  the  ovary ;  ovary  2-lobed ;  style 
1;  stigmas  2;  fruit  2-lobed,  2 -celled,  not  bursting; 
lobes  winged  on  the  outside  ;  cells  1 — 2  seeded. — Trees 


Acer  campestre  ( Common  Maple). 

with  opposite,  stalked  leaves,  which  are  veined  in  a 
palmate  manner.  They  are  found  only  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere  ;  several  species 
abound  in  a  sweet  juice,  which  in  North  America  is 
manufactured  into  sugar.  —  (See  “  Forest  Trees  of 
Britain,”  vol.  i.  p.  103.) 
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Acer  pseudo-platanus  {Greater  Maple  or  Sycamore). 


1.  Acer  (Maple). — Calyx  5-cleft ;  petals  5  ;  capsules 
2,  each  furnished  with  a  long  wing. — (Name  from  the 
Celtic  ac,  a  point,  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the 
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wood,  which  was  used  for  making  spears  and  other 
sharp-pointed  instruments.) 

1.  Acer  {Maple). 

1.  A.campestre  (Common  Maple). — Leaves  J-lobed  ; 
lobes  bluntish,  scarcely  cut ;  clusters  of  flowers  erect. — 
Woods  and  hedges ;  a  small  tree,  with  a  very  rugged 
corky  bark,  full  of  deep  cracks. — FI.  May,  June.  Tree. 

2.  A.  pseudo-Platanus  (Greater  Maple  or  Sycamore). 
— Leaves  J-lobed  ;  lobes  unequally  serrated  ;  clusters  of 
flowers  drooping. — A  large  and  handsome  tree,  intro¬ 
duced  into  England  before  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
now  completely  naturalized.  The  name  Sycamore  was 
given  to  it  by  the  older  botanists,  who  erroneously 
believed  it  to  be  identical  with  the  Sycamore  or  Mul¬ 
berry-jig  of  Palestine,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in 
the  size  and  form  of  its  leaves. — FI.  May.  Tree. 

Ord.  XX. — GERAXIACEiE. — Geranium  Tribe. 

Sepals  5,  not  falling  off,  ribbed,  overlapping  when  in 
bud  ;  petals  5  clawed,  twisted  when  in  bud  ;  stamens  1 0, 
sometimes  alternately  imperfect,  generally  united  by 
their  filaments ;  ovary  of  5  carpels  placed  round  a  long 
awl-shaped  beak  ;  styles  5,  united  to  the  beak  ;  stigmas  5  ; 
fruit  beaked,  separating  into  5  capsules ,  each  of  which 
is  one-seeded,  and  terminates  in  the  hardened  style, 
which  finally  separates  at  the  base  and  curls  up,  carrying 
the  capsule  with  it. — An  extensive  tribe,  consisting  of 
herbaceous  plants  and  shrubs  with  an  aromatic  or  resi¬ 
nous  flavour  and  astringent  qualities,  abounding  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  To  the  genus  Pelargonium  belong 
the  innumerable  varieties  of  handsome  flowering  plants 
which  under  the  name  of  Geraniums  are  so  ornamental 
as  greenhouse  or  window  flowers.  The  roots  of  one  or 
two  species  are  eatable,  and  some  are  used  in  medicine. 
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1.  Geranium  (Crane’s-bill). — Stamens  10,  5  of  which 
are  alternately  larger  and  have  glands  at  the  base  ;  fruit 
beaked,  separating  into  5  capsules,  each  with  a  long 
awn  which  is  naked  (not  bearded  on  the  inside). — 
(Name  from  the  Greek  geranos,  a  crane,  to  the  beak  of 
which  bird  the  fruit  bears  a  fancied  resemblance.) 

2.  Erodium  (Stork’s-bill). — Stamens  10,  of  which  5 
are  imperfect ;  glands  5,  at  the  base  of  the  perfect 
stamens ;  fruit  beaked,  separating  into  5  capsules,  each 
with  a  long  spiral  awn,  which  is  bearded  on  the  inside. 
(Name  from  the  Greek  erodion,  a  heron,  to  the  beak  of 
which  bird  the  fruit  bears  a  fancied  resemblance.) 

1.  Geranium  ( Crane’s-bill ). 

*  Flower-stalJcs  single  flovjered. 

1.  G.  sanguineum  (Bloody  Crane’s-bill). — Root-leaves 
nearly  round,  with  7  deeply  cut  lobes,  each  of  which  is 
3-cleft,  stem-leaves  5  or  3  lobed. — Limestone  and  magne¬ 
sian  rocks,  not  common.  An  exceedingly  handsome 
plant  with  hairy  stems,  abundant  foliage,  and  large, 
bright  purple  flowers.  FI.  July — September.  Perennial. 

*  *  Flower-stalks  2  flowered. 

2.  G.  phaeum  (Dusky  Crane’s-bill).  —  Stem  erect  ; 
flowers  panicled  ;  sepals  slightly  pointed ;  capsules 
keeled,  hairy  below,  wrinkled  above. — In  wrnods  and 
thickets,  rare,  but  not  an  uncommon  garden  plant ; 
remarkable  for  the  dingy,  almost  black  hue  of  its  flowers. 
FI.  May,  June.  Perennial. 

3.  G.  pratense  (Meadow  Crane’s-bill). — Stem  erect  ; 
leaves  palmate,  7-lobed  ;  lobes  cut  and  serrated  ;  stamens 
smooth,  tapering  from  a  broad  base  ;  capsules  hairy  all 
over ;  fruit-stalks  bent  down. — The  largest  British 
species,  growing  in  moist  pastures  ;  about  2  feet  high, 
with  large  and  handsome  purplish-blue  flowers.  FI. 
June — August.  Perennial. 
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4.  0.  sylvdticum  (Wood  Crane’s-bill).  Stem  erect; 
many  flowered  ;  leaves  palmate,  7 -lobed  ;  lobes  cut  and 
serrated  ;  stamens  awl-shaped,  fringed  ;  capsules  keeled, 
hairy ;  fruit- stalks  erect. — Woods  and  pastures,  chiefly 


geranium  pratense  ( Meadow  Crane's-bill). 

in  the  north,  rare.  Distinguished  from  the  last  by  its 
smaller  size,  by  its  stamens  being  fringed  half  way  up, 
and  by  its  capsules  being  most  hairy  about  the  keel. 
— FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

5.  G.  Pyrendicum  (Mountain  Crane’s-bill). — Stem 
spreading,  downy ;  root-leaves  kidney-shaped,  5 — 7 
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lobed  ;  lobes  oblong,  obtuse,  3 -cleft  and  toothed  at  the 
end ;  petals  notched,  twice  as  long  as  the  pointed  sepals. 
— Road-sides  and  meadows ;  not  common.  2 — 3  feet 
high.  Well  distinguished  by  the  thick  down  on  its 
stems  and  leaves,  and  by  its  numerous,  rather  small, 
purple  flowers  with  cleft  petals. — FI.  June,  July.  Per¬ 
ennial. 

6.  G.  Robertianum  (Herb  Robert). — Stem  spreading  ; 
leaves  ternate  or  quinate  ;  leaflets  deeply  cut,  the  segments 
with  minute  points ;  sepjals  angular,  hairy ;  capsules 
wrinkled  and  hairy. — Road-sides  and  hedges  ;  very 
common.  One  of  the  most  generally  diffused  and  best 
known  species,  well  distinguished  by  its  red,  hairy,  suc¬ 
culent  stems,  and  leaves  which  towards  autumn  acquire 
the  same  hue,  and  by  its  elegantly  veined  bright  purple 
flowers.  The  scent  of  the  whole  plant  is  strong  and 
unpleasant.  FI.  all  the  summer.  Annual. 

7.  G.  lucidum  (Shining  Crane’s-bill). — Smooth  and 
glossy.  Leaves  nearly  round,  o-lobed ;  sepals  angular 
and  wrinkled ;  capsules  with  3  keels,  wrinkled. — Walls 
and  stony  places  ;  in  many  places.  A  beautiful  little 
species,  a  few  inches  high,  with  small,  rose-coloured  ’ 
flowers,  and  shining  stems  and  leaves,  which  are  gene¬ 
rally  tinged  of  a  bright  red. — FI.  all  the  summer. 
Annual. 

8.  G.  molle  (Dove’s-foot  Crane’s-bill). — Downy  with 
soft  hair.  Leaves  roundish,  lobed  and  cut ;  petals 
notched  ;  capsules  wrinkled,  not  hairy  ;  seeds  smooth. — 
Fields  and  waste  places  ;  common.  Easily  distinguished 
from  any  of  the  preceding  by  its  prostrate  habit,  downy 
herbage,  and  small  light  purple  flowers. — FI.  all  the 
summer.  Annual. 

9.  G.  rotundifolium  (Round-leaved  Crane’s-bill). — 
Downy  with  soft  hair.  Leaves  roundish,  lobed,  and  cut ; 
petals  entire  ;  capsules  hairy,  not  wrinkled  ;  seeds  dotted. 
— Fields  and  waste  places  ;  not  common,  but  perhaps 
often  confounded  with  the  last,  which  it  much  resembles 
in  size  and  habit.  — FI.  June — August.  Annual. 
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10.  G.  pusillum  (Small-flowered  Crane’s-bill).  — 
Downy  with  soft  hair.  Leaves  roundish,  lobed,  and 
cut ;  petals  notched  ;  stamens  5  ;  capsules  keeled,  downy, 
not  wrinkled  ;  seeds  smooth. — Waste  ground  ;  common. 
Resembling  G .  molle  in  habit,  but  smaller. — FI.  all  the 
summer.  Annual. 

11.  G.  dissectum  ( J agged-leaved  Crane’s-bill). — Stems 
spreading,  hairy  ;  leaves  roundish,  more  or  less  hairy, 
variously  divided  into  numerous  jagged,  narrow  seg¬ 
ments  ;  sepals  with  long  points ;  petals  notched ;  cap¬ 
sules  scarcely  wrinkled,  hairy  ;  seeds  dotted. — Fields  and 
waste  ground.  Distinguished  by  its  deeply  cut,  hairy, 
not  downy  leaves,  and  the  exceedingly  short  pedicels. 
Flowers  rose-coloured. — FI.  all  the  summer.  Annual. 

12.  G.  columbinum  (Long-stalked  Crane’s-bill). — 
Stems  spreading,  roughish  with  short  hairs ;  leaves 
deeply  5-lobed,  the  lobes  cut  into  many  long,  narrow, 
acute  segments ;  flower-stalks  very  long ;  sepals  with 
long  points  ;  capsules  smooth. — Waste  ground ;  not  very 
common.  Distinguished  from  the  last  by  its  larger 
blueish  rose-coloured  flowers,  which  grow  on  very  long 
and  slender  stalks,  and  by  its  smooth  capsules. — FI. 
June — August.  Annual. 

*  Particular  care  should  be  taken  when  comparing 
specimens  with  the  above  descriptions,  to  examine  the 
rooteleaves ;  for  the  stem-leaves  vary  even  on  the  same 
plant  to  such  a  degree  as  to  defy  description. 

2.  Erodium  (StorFs-bill). 

1.  E.  cicutarium  (Hemlock  Stork’s-bill). — Stems 
prostrate,  hairy  ;  stalks  many-flowered  ;  leaves  pinnate  ; 
leaflets  sessile,  pinnatifid,  cut. — Waste  places,  especially 
near  the  sea ;  common.  A  straggling  plant,  with  much 
of  the  habit  of  the  preceding  genus,  but  distinguished 
at  first  sight  by  its  pinnate  leaves,  and  umbels  of  lilac 
(sometimes  white)  flowers,  the  petals  of  which  soon  fall 
oif. — FI.  all  the  summer.  Annual. 

2.  E.  moschatum  (Musk  Stork’s-bill). — Stems  pro- 
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strate,  hairy ;  stalks  many-flowered  ;  leaves  pinnate  ; 
leaflets  nearly  sessile,  unequally  cut ;  perfect  stamens , 
toothed  at  the  base. — Waste  places,  especially  near  the 
sea.  Whole  plant  much  stouter  than  the  last,  of  a  deeper 


£  rod  i  i’M  cicutarium  {Hemlock  Stork' s-bill). 

<^reen.  somewhat  clammy  to  the  touch,  and  emitting 
when  handled  a  strong  scent  of  musk.  Flowers  bright 
purple. — FI.  all  the  summer.  Annual. 
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3.  E.  mavitimum  (Sea  Stork’s-bill). — Stems  prostrate, 
hairy  ;  stalks  1 — 3  flowered  ;  leaves  oblong,  heart-shaped, 
variously  lobed  and  notched  ;  petals  minute  or  wanting. 
— Waste  places  near  the  sea ;  not  uncommon  in  the 
West  of  England.  Whole  plant  roughish  with  minute 
hairs,  and  sending  out  several  leafy  stems,  which  lie 
remarkably  close  to  the  ground ;  the  leaves  are  not  pin¬ 
nate,  as  in  the  other  British  species,  and  the  flowers  are 
rarely  found  with  petals.  Like  many  other  sea-side 
plants,  it  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  inland  moun¬ 
tainous  districts,  occurring  plentifully  on  Dartmoor,  in 
Devonshire,  many  miles  from  the  sea. — El.  all  the 
summer.  -  Perennial. 

*  The  beaks  attached  to  the  capsules  of  the  Stork’s- 
bills  become  spirally  twisted  when  ripe,  often  springing 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  parent  plant.  They 
are  furnished  on  the  inner  side  with  long  elastic  bristles  ; 
and  being  hygrometric,  uncurl  when  moistened.  The 
combined  action  of  the  beak  and  bristles  thus  gives  to 
the  seed  the  power  of  locomotion  at  every  change  in  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  A  twisted  capsule,  if 
moistened  and  laid  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  will,  in  its  effort 
to  straighten  itself,  soon  crawl  an  inch  or  more  away 
from  the  spot  on  which  it  was  laid. 

Ord.  XXI. — BALSAMINEiE. — Balsam  Tribe. 

The  flowers  of  this  order  are  so  exceedingly  irregular, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  define  the  characters 
without  employing  terms  which  would  be  out  of  place 
in  a  work  which  professes  to  give  merely  a  popular 
description  of  British  wild  flowers.  The  following 
description,  however,  of  the  only  British  species  belonging 
to  the  Balsam  tribe,  will  serve  to  identify  any  others 
which  are  likely  to  fall  in  the  reader’s  way. — An  annual 
succulent  plant,  much  swollen  at  the  joints,  with  a  soli¬ 
tary  branched  stem,  and  egg-shaped,  deeply  serrated 
leaves.  From  the  axil  of  each  of  the  upper  leaves 
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proceeds  a  flower-stalk,  taking  a  horizontal  direction, 
and  hiding  itself  beneath  the  leaf.  Each  flower-stalk 
bears  about  four  drooping  flowers,  which  expand  one  at 


impatiens  {Balsam).  • 

a  time,  and  last  a  very  little  while.  The  calyx  consists 
of  two  coloured,  nearly  round  concave  sepals,  with  an 
oblique  point ;  within  these,  on  the  side  of  the  flower 
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nearest  to  the  stem,  is  inserted  a  horn-like  petal  or 
sepal,  for  botanists  are  undecided  which  to  call  it,  wide 
at  the  mouth  and  curved  downwards  at  the  extremity ; 
on  each  side  of  this  is  a  large  wavy  petal  unequally 
lobed,  the  largest  lobe  next  the  spur,  the  smaller  being 
easily  separable,  and  having  the  appearance  of  a  distinct 
*  petal.  Opposite  the  stem  is  a  very  broad,  wavy  petal ; 
and  at  its  base  are  5  stamens  with  short  filaments,  united 
just  beneath  the  anthers  into  a  ring,  and  enclosing 
a  fi-celled  ovary.  The  sepals  and  petals  soon  fall  off, 
when  the  ovary  enlarges  to  a  5-celled,  o-valved  capsule, 
externally  resembling  a  cylindrical,  strongly  ribbed  pod. 
As  the  seeds  approach  towards  maturity,  the  valves  of 
the  capsule  acquire  an  extraordinary  elastic  power,  and, 
if  touched,  instantaneously  curl  into  a  spiral  form,  and 
spring  with  considerable  force  many  feet  from  the  plant, 
dropping  the  seeds  in  the  way. 

Only  one  of  the  Balsam  tribe  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
but  in  India  they  are  very  numerous,  and  several  are 
cultivated  in  British  gardens. 

1.  Impatiens  (Balsam). — Characters  described  above. 
The  name,  signifying  impatient,  was  given  from  the 
sudden  curling  of  the  valves  of  the  capsule  when  touched. 
The  only  English  species,  /.  Noli-me-tangere  (do  not 
touch  me),  is  an  elegant  plant,  1 — 2  feet  high,  with  large 
flowers  of  a  delicate  yellow,  beautifully  spotted  with 
orange  colour. — It  grows  in  moist  shady  woods  in  York¬ 
shire  and  Westmoreland. — FI.  July,  August.  Annual. 

Ord.  XXII. — OXALIDEiE. — TheWood-Sorrel  Tribe. 

Sejxtls  5,  persistent ;  petals  5,  equal,  often  united  a'} 
the  base,  twisted  when  in  bud;  stamens  10,  with  the 
filaments  generally  combined  at  the  base,  the  5  outer 
shortest ;  ovary  3 — 5  celled  ;  styles  3 — 5  ;  capsule  3 — 5 
celled,  with  as  many,  or  twice  as  many,  valves  ;  seeds 
enclosed  each  in  an  elastic  case,  which  curls  back  when 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  throws  the  seed  to  a  distance. — 
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Herbaceous  plants,  shrubs,  or  trees,  remarkable  for  the 
quantity  of  oxalic  acid  contained  in  their  foliage,  on 
which  account  some  species  are  used  as  sauces,  salads, 
or  even  pickles.  Oxdlis  crendta  was  a  few  years  back 
recommended  to  be  extensively  cultivated  for  the  sake 
of  its  tuberous  roots,  which,  it  was  said,  would  form  an 
excellent  substitute  for  the  potato.  It  has,  however, 
proved  to  be  of  little  value.  Some  species  have  sensitive 
leaves,  and  a  few  are  used  in  medicine. 

1.  Oxalis  (Wood-Sorrel). — Sepals  5 ,  united  below  ; 
petals  5,  often  united  below  ;  stamens  united  by  the 
base  of  their  filaments  ;  styles  5  ;  capsules  o-celled, 
angular.  (Name  from  the  Greek  oxys ,  sharp  or  acid,  from 
the  acidity  of  the  leaves.) 


oxalis  acetosella  ( Common  Wood-Sorrel). 


1.  Oxalis  ( Wood-Sorrel). 

1.  0 .  acetosella  (Common  Wood-Sorrel).  —  Leaves 
all  springing  directly  from  the  root,  ternate,  hairy  ;  scape 
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with  two  bracts  about  tbe  middle,  single  flowered ;  root 
toothed. — An  elegant  little  plant,  with  delicate  drooping 
clover-like  leaves,  and  white  or  lilac  veined  flowers , 
growing  abundantly  in  woods  and  shady  places.  The 
leaves,  though  not  so  sensitive  as  some  foreign  species, 
fold  together  at  night.  This  plant  is  supposed  by  many 
to  be  the  true  shamrock  which  was  used  by  St.  Patrick 
to  illustrate  familiarly  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. — FI. 
May,  June.  Perennial. 

*0.  corniculata  (Yellow  Wood-Sorrel)  has  a  prostrate 
stem  and  small  yellow  flowers.  It  occurs  only  in  the 
West  of  England,  and  is  by  no  means  so  pretty  a  plant 
as  the  last. 


Sub-class  II. 

CALYCIFLORiE. 

Sepals  distinct  or  united  ;  petals  distinct ;  stamens 
inserted  on  the  calyx ,  or  close  to  its  base. 

Ord.XXIII. — CELASTRINEiE. — Spindle-tree  Tribe. 

Sepals  4 — 5 ,  imbricated  when  in  bud,  inserted  on  a 
fleshy  disk ;  petals  equal  in  number  to  the  sepals ; 
stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  and  alternate 
with  them  ;  ovary  sunk  in  the  disk,  2 — 5  celled ;  fruit 
either  a  capsule  of  2 — 5  cells,  opening  with  valves,  or 
berry-like ;  seeds  often  wrapped  in  a  covering  distinct 
from  the  capsule  (called  an  arillus). — A  rather  large 
number  of  plants  are  included  in  this  order,  but  not 
many  of  great  interest.  They  are  natives  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe,  North  America,  and  Asia,  and  a  great 
number  inhabit  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  A  few  also 
occur  in  Chili,  Peru,  and  New  Holland.  Many  of  them 
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possess  an  acrid,  stimulant  principle.  The  green  leaves 
of  one  species  are  said  to  be  eaten  by  the  Arabs  to 
produce  watchfulness,  and  a  sprig  of  it  is  believed  to  be 


euonymus  EURopjEUS  (Common  Spindle-Tree). 


a  protection  from  the  plague  to  the  person  who  carries 
it.  The  only  British  species,  the  Spindle-tree,  is  most 
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remarkable  for  its  pink  lobed  seed-vessels,  which,  in 
autumn,  render  the  tree  a  conspicuous  object.  One 
species  of  Celastrus  (the  genus  from  which  the  order 
takes  its  name)  is  said  to  inflict  very  painful  wounds. 
The  English  name,  Spindle-tree ,  is  derived  from  the  use 
made  of  its  very  compact  wood. 

1.  Euonymus  (Spindle- tree). — Capsule  3 — 5  angled, 
with  3 — 5  cells  and  valves ;  seeds  solitary  in  each  cell, 
coated  with  a  fleshy  arillus .  (Name  from  Euonyme , 
the  mother  of  the  Furies,  in  allusion  to  the  injurious 
properties  of  the  fruit.) 

1.  Euonymus  (Spindle-Tree). 

1.  E.  Europceus  (Common  Spindle-Tree).  —  Petals 
usually  4,  oblong,  acute ;  stamens  usually  4  ;  branches 
angular,  smooth ;  leaves  broadly  lanceolate,  minutely 
serrated. — A  hedge  and  wood  shrub,  well  marked  by  its 
clusters  of  small  greenish  flowers ,  glossy  leaves ,  green 
bark ,  and,  above  all,  by  its  deeply  lobed  seed-vessels , 
which,  when  ripe,  are  rose-coloured,  and  on  opening 
disclose  the  seeds  curiously  wrapped  in  a  scarlet  arillus. 
The  wood,  like  that  of  the  wild  Cornel  and  Guelder-rose, 
is  much  used  for  making  skewers.  (See  “  Forest  Trees 
of  Britain,”  vol.  ii.) — FI.  May.  Shrub. 


Order  XXIV. — RHAMNEiE.—  Buckthorn  Tribe. 

Calyx  4 — 5  cleft,  valvate  when  in  bud ;  petals  4 — 5, 
inserted  into  the  throat  of  the  calyx;  stamens  4 — 5, 
opposite  the  petals  ;  ovary  superior,  or  half  superior, 
2 — 4  celled,  surrounded  by  a  fleshy  disk  ;  fruit  either 
fleshy  and  not  bursting,  or  dry,  and  separating  in  three 
divisions  ;  seeds  several. — Trees  or  shrubs,  with  simple 
leaves ,  minute  stipules ,  and  small  greenish  flowers . 
Some  species  of  Zizyphus  produce  the  jujube,  well 
known  in  this  country  as  a  sweetmeat.  Z .  Lotus  is 
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famous  for  being  the  plant  which  afforded  food  to  the 
ancient  Lotophagi,  or  Lotus  eaters.  Homer  states  that  it 
was  so  delicious,  that  whatever  stranger  once  tasted  it, 


rhamxus  catharticus  ( Common  Buckthorn). 


immediately  forgot  his  friends  and  native  country,  and 
desired  only  to  dwell  within  reach  of  it.  It  is  a  prickly 
shrub,  and  bears  an  abundance  of  purplish  berries,  of 
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the  size  of  sloes,  and  containing  large  stones.  The  pulp 
is  mealy,  and  of  a  delicious  flavour.  Under  the  name 
of  seedra ,  or  sadr ,  it  still  affords  food  to  the  Arabs,  who 
separate  the  pulp  from  the  stone  by  gently  pounding  the 
fruit  in  a  mortar,  and  either  convert  it  into  a  kind  of 
bread  at  once,  or  lay  it  by  for  winter  use.  A  kind  of 
wine  is  also  made  from  the  fruit,  but  this  will  not  keep 
for  more  than  a  few  days.  Mungo  Park,  Dr.  Shaw,  and 


rhamnus  frangula  ( Alder  Buckthorn). 


other  travellers,  found  the  tree  in  abundance  in  many 
of  the  sandy  parts  of  Arabia ;  and  the  latter  states  that 
the  fruit,  called  noble ,  is  regularly  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  markets  of  Barbary.  Z .  spina-Christi,  and  Paliurus 
aculeatus ,  prickly  shrubs,  common  in  the  East,  are 
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severally  believed  by  many  persons  to  have  furnished 
our  Blessed  Saviour’s  crown  of  thorns.  Only  two  plants 
of  this  tribe  are  indigenous  to  Britain,  and  belong  to 
the  genus  Rhamnus  ;  their  berries  are  medicinal,  but 
too  violent  in  their  effects  to  be  used  with  safety. 

1.  Rhamnus  (Buckthorn). — Calyx  vase-like,  4 — 5 
cleft ;  petals  4 — 5  (sometimes  wanting)  ;  stamens  4 — 5, 
inserted  with  the  petals  into  the  throat  of  the  calyx  ; 
berry  2  —  4  celled.  (Name  from  the  Greek  rhamnos ,  a 
branch.) 


1.  Rhamnus  (. Buckthorn ). 

R.  catharticus  (Common  Buckthorn). — Branches  ter¬ 
minating  in  thorns  ;  flowers  4-cleft,  dioecious  (stamens 
and  pistils  on  separate  plants)  ;  leaves  egg-shaped, 
sharply  serrated  ;  berry  4 -seeded. — A  spreading  shrub 
with  dense  branches  of  small  green  floivers ,  which  are 
succeeded  by  black,  powerfully  cathartic  berries .  These, 
if  gathered  before  they  are  ripe,  yield  a  yellow  dye ; 
when  ripe,  they  form,  if  mixed  with  gum-arabic  and 
lime-water,  the  green  colour  known  under  the  name  of 
Bladder-green. — Woods  and  thickets. — FI.  May.  Shrub. 

R.  Frdngula  (Alder  Buckthorn). — Branches  without 
thorns ;  flowers  5-cleft,  all  perfect ;  leaves  entire,  smooth  ; 
berry  2 -seeded. — A  rather  slender  shrub,  6 — 10  feet 
high,  with  smooth  blackish  branches ,  deep  green  leaves , 
and  small  greenish  flowers .  which  are  not  so  densely 
tufted  as  in  the  last. — Woods  and  thickets.  —  FI.  May. 
Shrub. 


Order  XXV.— LEGUMINOS2E.— Pea  and  Bean 

Tribe. 

Calyx  5-cleft,  with  the  odd  lobe  in  front ;  petals  5, 
papilionaceous  ;  stamens  10,  their  filaments  either  united 
into  a  tube,  or  forming  2  sets  of  9  and  1  ;  ovary ,  style , 
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and  stigma ,  single  ;  seed-vessel  a  2-valved,  sometimes 
imperfectly  jointed  pod ,  or  legume;  seeds  on  the  upper 
seam  of  the  pod-valves. — A  highly  interesting  order  of 
plants,  containing  as  many  as  6,500  species,  which  vary  in 
size  from  minute  herbs  to  vast  trees,  with  trunks  upwards 
of  80  feet  in  circumference.  In  structure,  properties, 
colour  of  flowers,  and  range  of  growth,  they  vary  scarcely 
less  than  in  dimensions  ;  they  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  known  world,  except  St.  Helena,  and  another  remote 
island ;  many  species,  under  the  general  name  of  pulse, 
afford  the  most  nutritious  food — for  example,  Peas, 
Beans,  and  Lentils ;  others  supply  valuable  fodder  for 
cattle,  as  Glover,  V etches,  and  Lucerne ;  Rosewood,  Log¬ 
wood,  and  Acacia  offer  examples  of  timber ;  Gum 
Arabic,  Catechu,  Senna,  Kino,  Liquorice,  Balsam  of  Tolu, 
and  Tamarinds,  are  the  products  of  other  species  ;  Tonka 
Bean  and  Balsam  of  Peru  are  well  known  perfumes  ; 
several  species  of  Indigofera  afford  the  valuable  article 
of  commerce,  Indigo ;  and  in  Persia  and  Bokhara,  a 
tree  called  CamePs  Thorn  produces  abundance  of  Manna , 
which  in  those  countries  is  an  important  article  of  food. 
Other  species  possess  medicinal  properties  of  various 
kinds ;  not  a  few  are  poisonous  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  some,  the  seeds  of  which  are  eminently 
nutritious,  have  properties  of  an  opposite  nature  residing 
in  other  parts  of  the  plant.  The  roots  of  the  Kidney 
Bean,  for  instance,  are  dangerously  narcotic.  The  dry 
pulp  which  encloses  the  seeds  of  the  Carob-tree  is  by 
some  supposed  to  have  been  the  food  of  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist  in  the  wilderness,  on  which  account  it  is  called 
Locust-tree,  and  St.  John’s  Bread.  The  Locust-trees 
of  America  (different  from  the  eastern  tree)  attain  an 
immense  size.  Martius  represents  a  scene  in  Brazil, 
where  some  trees  of  this  kind  occurred  of  such  enormous 
dimensions,  that  15  Indians  with  outstretched  arms 
could  only  just  embrace  one  of  them.  At  the  bottom 
they  were  84  feet  in  circumference,  and  60  feet  wrhere 
the  boles  became  cylindrical.  According  to  one  esti- 
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mate,  they  were  2,052  years  old,  while  another  carried 
it  up  to  4,104.  Many  plants  belonging  to  the  Mimosa 
group  display  peculiar  irritability  in  their  pinnate 
leaves.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  M.  sensitiva 
and  M.  pudica ,  which  are  commonly  called  sensitive 
plants.  Almost  all  the  plants  of  the  order  which  have 
compound  leaves  fold  them  together  during  the  night. 
In  some  foreign  species  of  Leguminosae  the  legume  loses 
its  characteristic  form,  and  assumes  the  appearance  of 
a  drupe,  the  papilionaceous  form  of  the  flower  remain¬ 
ing  ;  in  others  the  petals  lose  the  papilionaceous  arrange¬ 
ment  ;  but  the  seed-vessel  retains  the  form  of  a  legume. 
All  the  British  species,  however,  are  decidedly  papilio¬ 
naceous,  and  the  principal  varieties  of  form  in  the  pod 
are  those  of  the  Bird’s-foot  and  others,  where  it  is  im¬ 
perfectly  jointed,  and  in  Medick,  where  it  is  often 
spirally  twisted,  so  as  to  resemble  a  snail-shell.  The 
number  of  British  species  amounts  to  nearly  seventy,  of 
which  two  species  of  Furze,  three  of  Genista ,  and  one  of 
Broom,  are  shrubs;  the  rest  are  herbaceous.  For  con¬ 
venience  of  reference,  these  are  divided  into  groups. 

Gh'oup  I. — Lote.e. — The  Lotus  Group . 

Legume  not  jointed  ;  leaves  simple ,  of  3  leaflets,  or  pin - 

nate  with  an  odd  one. 

*  Leaves  simple,  or  of  3  leaflets ;  stamens  all  united  by 

their  filaments . 

1.  Ulex  (Furze). — Calyx  of  2  sepals,  with  2  minute 
bracts  at  the  base  ;  legume  swollen,  few-seeded,  scarcely 
longer  than  the  calyx.  (Name  from  the  Celtic  ec  or  ac, 
a  prickle.) 

2.  Genista  (Green-weed). — Calyx  2-lipped,  the  upper 
lip  2-cleft,  the  lower  with  3  teeth  ;  standard  oblong; 
style  awl-shaped  ;  legume  swollen,  or  flat.  (Name  from 
the  Celtic  gen ,  a  shrub  ;  Planta  Genista  originated  the 
distinctive  name  of  the  Plantagenet  family.) 
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3.  Cytisus  (Broom). — Calyx  2-lipped,  the  upper  lip 
with  2,  the  lower  with  3  teeth  ;  standard  broadly  ovate ; 
style  thickened  upwards  ;  legume  flat,  many-seeded. 
(Name,  the  Greek  name  of  the  plant.) 

4.  Ononis  (Best-harrow). — Calyx  5-cleft,  its  seg¬ 
ments  very  narrow  ;  keel  beaked ;  style  thread-like  ; 
legume  swollen,  few- seeded.  (Name  from  the  Greek 
onos ,  an  ass,  by  which  animal  the  plant  is  eaten.) 

**  Leaves  of  3  leaflets ;  stamens  in  2  sets  of§  and  1. 

5.  Medicago  (Medick). — Legume  sickle-shaped,  or 
spirally  twisted.  (Name  of  Greek  origin,  and  denoting 
that  some  plant  of  the  family  was  introduced  from 
Media.) 

6.  Melilotus  (Melilot). — Calyx  wdth  5  nearly  equal 
teeth ;  petals  distinct,  soon  falling  off ;  legume  of  few 
seeds,  longer  than  the  calyx.  (Name  from  mel ,  honey, 
and  lotus ,  the  plant  so  called.) 

7.  Trifolium  (Trefoil). — Calyx  with  5  unequal  teeth ; 
petals  combined  by  their  claws,  and  persistent ;  legume 
of  few  seeds,  concealed  in  the  calyx.  (Name  from  tria, 
three,  and  folium,  a  leaf,  each  leaf  being  composed  of 
3  leaflets.)  N.B. — In  T.  ornithopodioides  the  legume  is 
8-seeded,  and  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx. 

8.  Lotus  (Bird’s-foot  Trefoil). — Calyx  with  5  nearly 
equal  teeth ;  legume  cylindrical,  many-seeded,  and  im¬ 
perfectly  many-celled.  (Name  from  the  Greek  lotos.) 

***  Leaves  pinnate ,  with  a  terminal  leaflet . 

9.  Anthyllis  (Lady’s  Fingers). — Stamens  all  united 
by  their  filaments  ;  calyx  inflated,  5-toothed  ;  legume 
enclosed  in  the  calyx.  (Name  from  the  Greek  anthos, 
a  flower,  and  ioulos,  down,  from  the  downy  calyx.) 

10.  Oxytropis. — Stamens  in  2  sets,  9  and  1  ;  keel 
of  the  corolla  pointed ;  legume  more  or  less  perfectly 
2-celled.  (Name  from  the  Greek  oxys,  sharp,  and  tropis, 
a  keel.) 

11.  Astragalus  (Milk  Vetch). — Stamens  in  2  sets, 
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9  and  1  ;  keel  of  the  corolla  blunt ;  legume  more  or  less 
perfectly  2 -celled.  (Name  from  the  Greek  astrdgalos , 
a  pastern  bone,  from  the  knotted  form  of  the  root  of  the 
plant  to  which  the  name  was  originally  given.) 


Group  II. — Vicie^:. — The  Vetch  Group . 

Legume  not  jointed;  stamens  in  2  sets ,  9  and  1  ;  leaves 
pinnate ,  terminating  in  a  tendril  or  short  point. 

12.  Vicia  (Vetch). — Calyx  5-cleft  ;  style  thread-like, 
with  a  small  tuft  of  down  beneath  the  stigma  ;  leaves 
with  tendrils.  (Name  originally  derived,  according  to 
Theis,  from  gwig ,  Celtic  ;  wicken ,  in  German  ;  hikion ,  in 
Greek  ;  vesce ,  in  French.  —  Hooker .) 

13.  Ervum  (Tare). — Calyx  5-cleft  ;  style  thread¬ 
like  ;  stigma  downy  all  over ;  leaves  with  tendrils. 
(Name  from  the  Celtic  erw ,  a  ploughed  field,  its  common 
place  of  growth.) 

14.  Lathyrus  (Vetchling).  —  Calyx  5-cleft ;  style 
flattened  on  the  upper  side,  downy  beneath  the  stigma  ; 
leaves  with  tendrils,  except  in  L.  Nissolia.  (Name  from 
the  Greek  lathyros ,  a  plant  so  called.) 

15.  Orobus  (Bitter  Vetch). — Calyx  5 -cleft,  swollen  at 
the  base,  oblique  at  the  mouth,  its  upper  segments  deeper 
and  shorter ;  style  flattened  on  the  upper  side,  downy 
beneath  the  stigma  ;  leaves  ending  in  a  short  point. 
(Name  from  the  Greek  oro ,  to  stimulate,  and  bous ,  an 
ox,  from  its  nutritive  properties.) 

Group  III. — IIedysareas. — The  Joint -  Vetch  Group . 

Legume  divided  into  \ -seeded  joints  or  cells;  leaves  pin¬ 
nate,  with  an  odd  leajlet . 

*  Flowers  simple,  in  umbels . 

1G.  Ornitiiopus  (Bird’s  -  foot).  — Legume  curved, 
divided  into  many  equal-sided  joints,  each  of  which 
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contains  a  seed  ;  heel  small,  obtuse.  (Name  from  the 
Greek  ornis,  a  bird,  and  pous,  a  foot,  to  which  the  tufts 
of  seed-vessels  bear  a  singular  resemblance.) 

17.  Hippocrepis  (Horse-shoe  Vetch). — Legume  com¬ 
posed  of  numerous  crescent-shaped  joints,  so  that  each 
legume  has  many  deep  notches  on  one  side  ;  heel  nar¬ 
rowed  into  a  beak.  (Name  from  the  Greek  hippos ,  & 
horse,  and  crepis ,  a  shoe,  from  the  form  of  the  joints  of 
the  seed-vessel.) 

**  Flowers  in  racemes . 

18.  Onobrychis  (Saint-foin). — Legume  straight,  1- 
celled,  1 -seeded,  not  opening,  the  lower  edge  fringed  or 
wdnged.  (Name  from  the  Greek  onos ,  an  ass,  and 
brycho ,  to  bray,  it  being  supposed  that  the  smell  excites 
braying.) 

1.  Ulex  ( Furze ). 

1.  U.  Europceus  (Common  Furze,  Gorse,  or  Whin). 
— Bracts  ovate,  not  adhering  closely  to  the  calyx ; 
branches  copiously  beset  with  branched  thorns. — A  much 
branched,  spreading  shrub,  almost  leafless,  except  in  its 
seedling  state,  when  the  leaves  are  composed  of  3  nar¬ 
row,  soft  leaflets.  It  attains  maturity  in  about  four 
years,  but  in  sheltered  places  continues  to  grow  until  it 
reaches  a  height  of  from  12  to  18  feet.  Its  natural 
habit  is,  however,  to  grow  on  dry,  exposed  commons, 
which,  in  its  flowering  season,  it  covers  with  a  gorgeous 
sheet  of  golden  blossoms,  entirely  concealing  its  some¬ 
what  unsightly  branches.  Perhaps  no  plant  is  so 
broadly  characteristic  of  English  scenery,  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  climate,  as  “  Yellow  Whin.”  It  does  not  thrive  in 
hot  countries  ;  and  if  removed  to  a  much  colder  climate, 
pines  and  dies ;  it  is  rare  even  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  The  seed-vessels  burst  elastically  in  hot 
weather  with  a  crackling  noise,  scattering  the  seeds  on 
all  sides.  The  calyx-teeth  of  this  species  are  so  closely 
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united  as  to  be  scarcely  visible. —FI.  February — June. 
Shrub. 

*  A  variety  has  been  found  in  Ireland,  which  does 
not  flower  freely,  and  also  differs  from  the  common  form 
of  the  plant  in  having  a  soft  and  succulent,  instead  of  a 
rigid,  habit.  This  variety  has  been  cultivated  with 
success  as  fodder  for  sheep  and  oxen. 


% 


ulex  europ.i:i;s  ( Common  Furze). 


2.  U.  nanus  (Dwarf  Furze). — Calyx-teeth  spreading  ; 
bracts  minute,  closely  pressed  to  the  calyx.  —  A  very 
distinct  species  from  the  last,  with  which,  however,  it  is 
sometimes  confounded.  It  may  readily  be  distinguished 
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by  the  above  characters,  by  being  smaller  in  all  its 
parts,  and  by  the  spreading  wings  of  its  flowers,  which, 
moreover,  usually  appear  at  the  same  season  with  the 


genista  tinctoria  (Dyer’s  Green-weed ,  Woad-waxen). 


Heath,  a  plant  with  which  it  loves  to  intertwine  its 
rigid  branches. — Pl.  August — November.  Shrub. 
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2.  Genista  ( Green-weed f). 

1.  6-'.  Anglica  (Needle  Green-weed,  or  Petty  Whin). 
— Stems  thorny  and  leafless  below ;  leaves  narrow, 
smooth  ;  legumes  smooth,  inflated. — Not  uncommon  on 
heaths  and  moors.  A  low  shrub,  about  a  foot  high, 
with  reclining  tough  stems,  which  are  armed  at  inter- 

O  C  f 

vals  with  groups  of  slender,  very  sharp  thorns.  The 
upper  branches  are  destitute  of  thorns,  and  produce  leafy 
clusters  of  yellow  flowers,  which  (like  some  other  yellow 
flowers  belonging  to  this  Natural  Order)  are  remarkable 
for  turning  green  in  drying. — FI.  May,  June.  Shrub. 

2.  G.  tinctoria  (Dyer’s  Green-weed,  Woad-waxen). 
—  Thornless  ;  leaves  narrow,  acute,  nearly  smooth  ; 
flowers  in  clusters  ;  legumes  flattened,  smooth. — A  low 
shrub,  about  a  foot  high,  with  tough  stems,  bright-green 
foliage,  and  yellow  flowers  on  short  stalks.  It  grows 
in  heathy  places  and  fields,  and  is  used  to  dye  yarn  of  a 
yellow  colour. — FI.  July,  August.  Shrub. 

3.  G.  pilosa  (Hairy  Green-weed). — Thornless  ;  leaves 
narrow,  obtuse,  the  lower  ones  often  inversely  heart- 
shaped,  silky  beneath  ;  flowers  axillary,  on  short  stalks  ; 
legumes  downy. — Heathy  places,  rare.  A  low  shrub, 
with  prostrate  stems,  which  are  gnarled  and  much 
branched,  and  small  yellow  flowers. — FI.  May,  and  again 
in  autumn.  Shrub. 

3.  Cytisus  {Broom). 

1.  C.  scoparius  (Common  Broom). — The  only  British 
species,  well  distinguished  by  its  numerous,  slender,  erect 
branches,  with  small  scattered  leaves  of  3  leaflets,  and 
large  yellow  flowers.  The  legumes  when  ripe  are  nearly 
black,  and  hairy  at  the  margin. — FI.  June.  Shrub. 
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cytisus  scoparius  {Common  Broom). 
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onokis  ARTEysis  ( Common  Rest-harrow). 


4.  Ononis  ( Rest-harrow ). 

1.  0.  arvensis  (Common  Rest-harrow). — Stem  shrub¬ 
by.  hairy  ;  leaflets  oblong ;  flowers  axillary ;  calyx  much 
shorter  than  the  corolla. — Barren,  sandy  places,  com¬ 
mon,  especially  near  the  sea.  A  very  variable  plant, 
sometimes  spreading  on  the  ground,  and  rooting  at  the 
joints  ;  at  other  times  forming  a  small  leafy  bush. 
The  roots  are  tough  and  very  long,  hence  the  English 
name.  The  branches  often  terminate  in  thorns  ;  the 
leaves  are  viscid ;  the  flowers  of  a  bright  rose-colour, 
and  handsome.  According  to  some  botanists,  several 
species  are  included  under  one  name. — FI.  all  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Perennial. 

*  0.  reclindta  (Small  Spreading  Rest-harrow),  is  a 
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herbaceous  species  which,  as  a  British  plant,  occurs  only 
near  Tarbert,  Galloway. 

5.  Medicago  ( Medick ). 

1.  M.  lupulina  (Black  Medick,  or  Nonsuch). — Leaf¬ 
lets  inversely  egg-shaped,  finely  toothed  ;  stipules  scarcely 
notched  ;  flowers  in  dense  oblong  heads  ;  legumes  rugged, 
1 -seeded,  kidney-shaped. — In  pastures,  common.  A  her¬ 
baceous  plant,  with  the  habit  of  some  of  the  smaller 
Clovers,  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its 
legumes  not  being  enclosed  within  the  calyx.  Flowers 
yellow  j  legumes  black,  not  spirally  curved. — FI.  June — » 
August.  Annual. 


medicago  macitlata  ( Spotted  Medick). 


2.  M.  maculdta  (Spotted  Medick). — Leaflets  inversely 
heart-shaped  ;  stipules  toothed ;  flowers  2 — 4  together  ; 
legumes  spirally  twisted  into  a  prickly  ball  ;  prickles 
curved. — In  the  south  and  west  of  England,  not  uncom¬ 
mon.  The  leaflets  are  remarkable  for  having  in  their 
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centre  a  purple,  heart-shaped  spot.  In  Cornwall  this 
plant,  under  the  name  of  Sjjotted  Clover ,  is  considered 
very  injurious  to  pasturage. — FI.  yellow,  June — Sep¬ 
tember.  Annual. 

3.  A.  minima  (Little  Bur-Medick). — Leaflets  inversely 
egg-shaped,  downy  ;  stipules  scarcely  toothed  ;  flowers 
2 — 4  together ;  legumes  spirally  twisted  into  a  prickly 
ball;  prickles  hooked. — Sandy  places,  rare. — FI.  yellow. 
J une,  July.  Annual. 


meli lotus  officinalis  (Common  Yellow  Melilot). 


4.  A.  denticulata  (Toothed  Medick). — Leaflets  in¬ 
versely  heart-shaped,  smooth  ;  stipules  jagged  ;  flowers 
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2 — 4  together;  legumes  loosely  spiral;  prickles  hooked. 
— Very  rare. — PI.  yellow,  April — June.  Annual. 

*  Besides  the  above,  two  other  species  of  Medicdgo 
are  occasionally  found,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
escaped  from  cultivation.  M.  sativa  (Lucerne),  which 
has  purple  flowers,  and  M.  falcdta  (Sickle  Medick),  an 
allied  species  with  yellow  flowers.  In  these  two  the 
leaflets  are  oblong  and  toothed,  and  the  legumes  are 
slightly  twisted. 

6.  Melilotus  (. Melilot ). 

1.  M.  officinalis  (Common  Yellow  Melilot). — Stem 
erect  ;  leaflets  narrow,  egg-shaped,  serrated  ;  flowers  in 
1 -sided  clusters  ;  petals  equal  in  length  ;  legumes  2- 
seeded,  wrinkled. — -A  branched  herbaceous  plant,  2  to  3 
feet  high,  with  light-green  foliage,  and  small  yellow 
flowers,  not  uncommon  in  waste  places.  This  plant, 
while  drying,  smells  like  Woodruff,  or  new  hay. — FI. 
June — August.  Annual. 

*  M.  leucantha  (White  Melilot),  a  much  less  common 
plant,  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  white  flowers, 
in  which  the  standard  is  longer  than  the  wings  and  keel. 

7.  Trieolium  {Trefoil). 

*  Legumes  with  several  seeds. 

1.  T.  repens  (White  or  Dutch  Clover). — Flowers  in 
roundish  heads,  stalked,  finally  bent  back ;  legumes 
4-seeded ;  stems  creeping.  —  Abundant  in  meadows, 
where  it  forms  excellent  pasture.  The  flowers  are  white, 
sometimes  tinged  with  pink,  and  fragrant ;  on  the  sandy 
sea  coast  they  appear  early  in  spring,  in  which  situa¬ 
tions  the  foliage  is  stunted  and  scanty.  The  leaflets 
often  have  a  white  line  near  the  middle,  and  sometimes 
a  dark  spot  as  well.  In  a  variety  commonly  cultivated 
in  gardens,  under  the  name  of  Shamrock,  nearly  the 
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whole  of  the  centre  of  each  leaflet  is  tinged  with  dark 
purple.  The  real  Shamrock  is  this  species,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  any  other  “  3-leaved  grass”  which  grows  in  simi¬ 
lar  situations.  Much  discussion  about  the  identity  of 


TRIPOLI L>l  STRICTUM,  SUBTERRANEUM,  REPENS,  and  ARVESSE. 


Shamrock  might  have  been  saved,  by  recollecting  that 
St.  Patrick's  day  falls  at  a  season  when  the  botanical 
characters  of  the  trefoils  are  scarcely  developed,  and  that 
the  devotees  of  that  Saint  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
possess  much  botanical  knowledge.  Some  antiquarians 
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contend  that,  as  Ireland  was  a  well-wooded  country  in 
St.  Patrick’s  time,  the  Saint  very  probably  selected  a 
leaf  of  Wood-Sorrel  ( Oxalis  acetosella)  to  illustrate  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity. — FI.  through  the  summer 
Perennial. 

2.  T.  ornithopodioides  (Bird’s-foot  Trefoil). — Flowers 
2 — 3  together ;  legumes  8 -seeded,  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx. — Dry,  sandy  places,  not  common.  A  small  plant, 
with  spreading  prostrate  branches  and  small  reddish 
flowers,  erroneously  retained  in  the  present  genus. 

**  Legumes  1  or  2-seeded ;  standard  falling  off,  or 
remaining  unaltered ;  calyx  not  inflated . 

3.  T.  pratense  (Purple  Clover). — Flowers  in  dense, 
roundish  oblong  heads ;  calyx  hairy,  its  bristle-like 
divisions  half  as  long  as  the  corolla ;  stipules  broad, 
terminating  abruptly  in  a  bristle-point ;  leaflets  broad, 
notched,  or  entire. — The  common  Clover  of  meadows, 
where  it  forms  a  valuable  part  of  the  hay  crop.  The 
long  tubes  of  the  corolla  abound  in  honey,  on  which 
account  they  are  often  called  by  children  Honeysuckles. 
— FI.  all  the  summer.  Perennial. 

4.  T.  medium  (Zigzag  Clover). — Flowers  in  loose, 
stalked,  round  heads ;  calyx-teeth  bristle-like,  the  2 
upper  shortest ;  stipules  narrow,  tapering  to  a  point ; 
leaflets  narrow,  elliptical ;  stem  zigzag. — Dry  pastures 
and  bushy  places  ;  common.  Not  unlike  the  last,  but 
well  distinguished  by  its  slenderer  and  more  erect  habit, 
and  especially  by  its  narrow  leaflets,  and  tapering,  not 
abrupt,  stipules.  It  thrives  better  than  the  preceding 
in  dry  soils,  but  is  said  to  contain  not  more  than  half 
as  much  nutritious  matter. — FI.  July,  August.  Peren¬ 
nial. 

5.  T.  ochroleucum  (Sulphur-coloured  Trefoil).  — 
Flowers  in  dense,  stalked,  terminal  heads,  which  are  at 
first  hemispherical,  afterwards  egg-shaped  ;  calyx -teeth 
awl-shaped,  the  lower  one  much  the  longest ;  lower 
leaflets  heart-shaped,  upper  oblong. — Not  unfrequent  in 
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the  eastern  counties,  growing  a  foot  or  more  in  height. 
The  whole  plant  is  downy ;  the  flowers  are  cream- 
coloured,  turning  brown  as  they  fade.  The  lower  leaves 
are  on  very  long  stalks. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

6.  T.  cirvense  (Hare’s-foot  Trefoil). — Flowers  in  ter¬ 
minal  oblong  heads,  which  are  soft  with  downy  hair ; 
calyx-teeth  hairy,  much  longer  than  the  corolla  ;  stem 
branched,  erect. — A  very  distinct  species,  common  in 
sandy  places,  especially  near  the  sea.  The  peculiarly 
soft  heads,  which  are  nearly  cylindrical,  and  in  which 
the  pale-pink  flowers  are  almost  concealed,  at  once  dis¬ 
tinguish  this  from  any  other  British  species.  —  FI. 
J  uly — September.  Annual. 

7.  T.  maritimum  (Teasel-headed  Trefoil). — Flowers 
in  terminal  roundish  heads ;  calyx-teeth  broad,  pointed, 
and  rigid,  shorter  than  the  corolla,  finally  becoming 
enlarged  and  spreading  ;  stipules  awl-shaped,  very  long. 
— Salt  marshes ;  not  common.  Stem  spreading ;  flowers 
pink,  small. — FI.  June — July.  Annual. 

8.  T.  scabrum  (Bigid  Trefoil). — Flowers  in  dense 
prickly  heads,  which  are  both  terminal  and  axillary  ; 
calyx-teeth  unequal,  very  rigid,  finally  spreading ; 
stems  prostrate. — Barren  places,  especially  near  the  sea. 
A  small  plant,  with  inconspicuous  whitish  flowers,  and 
remarkable  only  for  its  prickly  calyces,  especially  when 
in  fruit. — FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 

9.  T.  striatum  (Soft  Knotted  Trefoil). — Flowers  in 
downy  heads,  which  are  both  terminal  and  axillary  ; 
calyx  rigid,  furrowed,  with  straight,  unequal,  awl-shaped 
teeth,  swollen  when  in  fruit;  stems  ascending. — Barren 
places,  especially  near  the  sea  ;  common.  Larger  than 
the  last,  with  which  it  is  often  found  growing.  The 
whole  plant  is  covered  with  more  or  less  silky  hairs  ; 
the  flowers  are  light  purple,  and  the  calyx  is  striated 
with  prominent  nerves. — FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 

10.  T .  glomeratum  (Smooth  Round-headed  Trefoil). 
— Flowers  in  round  prickly  heads,  which  are  both  ter¬ 
minal  and  axillary ;  calyx-teeth  broad,  very  acute,  re- 
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flexed  ;  stems  prostrate. — Gravelly  places  near  the  sea; 
not  common.  Very  similar  to  T.  scabrum ,  but  the 
heads  are  rounder,  and  the  calyx-teeth  more  leafy  and 
spreading. — FI.  June.  Annual. 

11.  T .  subterraneum  (Subterraneous  Trefoil).  — 
Floivers  3 — 5  together,  in  axillary  heads,  at  first  erect, 
in  fruit  abruptly  bent  down,  and  sending  out  branched 
fibres,  which  penetrate  into  the  ground. — Dry  banks  ; 
not  uncommon.  A  curious  little  plant,  a  few  inches 
long,  with  prostrate  branched  stems  and  white  flowers, 
which  are  remarkable  for  the  above-named  character  of 
bending  down  and,  by  the  help  of  the  altered  calyx, 
burying  the  seed  in  the  ground  while  yet  attached  to 
the  plant. — FI.  May,  June.  Annual. 

*  To  this  group  belong  several  other  species  of  Tre¬ 
foil,  which  are  of  local  occurrence,  and  therefore  not 
likely  to  be  met  with  by  the  beginner  in  botany. 
T.  stellatum  (Starry-headed  Trefoil)  occurs  only  near 
Shoreham,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex.  It  is  distinguished 
by  the  remarkably  large  calyx  of  the  fruit,  which  spreads 
in  a  star-like  manner.  T.  Molinerii  (a  variety  of  the 
commonly  cultivated  T ’.  incarnatum ),  T.  Bocconi ,  and 
T.  strictumy  were,  until  recently,  considered  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  southern  shores  of  continental  Europe,  but 
are  now  known  to  be  undoubtedly  wild  on  the  cliffs  of 
the  extreme  south  coast  of  Cornwall.  The  first  is  a 
short  downy  plant,  with  large  soft  heads  of  white  flowers ; 
T '.  Bocconi  is  a  small  plant,  2 — 4  inches  high,  with 
roundish  heads  of  white  or  pink  flowers,  the  heads 
always  growing  in  pairs ;  and  T.  strictum ,  which  is  of 
about  the  same  size,  has  globular  heads  of  whitish 
flowers,  and  is  well  distinguished  by  its  2-seeded 
legumes,  which  are  bulged  near  the  summit,  and  by  its 
narrow-toothed  leaflets,  resembling  in  shape  those  of 
Melilotus  officinalis .  ( See  “A  Week  at  the  LizardJ 

p.  313.) 
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***  (jaiyx  inflated  after  flowering. 

12.  T.  fragiferum  (Strawberry-headed  Trefoil).  — 
Heads  globose,  on  long  stalks  ;  calyx ,  after  flowering, 
membranaceous,  downy,  and  remarkably  inflated  ;  stem 
creeping. — Meadows  and  pastures  ;  not  very  common. 
This  plant  has  somewhat  of  the  habit  of  T.  repens  ;  but 
the  flowers  are  light  purple,  and  the  heads  of  inflated 
calyces,  which  are  often  tinged  with  pink,  are  not  un¬ 
like  the  fruit  from  which  the  plant  receives  its  name. 
— FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

****  Standard  withering  but  not  falling  off,  finally  bend¬ 
ing  down  and  covering  the  legume  ;  flowers  yellow. 

13.  T.  procumbens  (Hop  Trefoil). — Flowers  in  dense, 
roundish,  oblong  heads  ;  leaves  stalked. — Dry  pastures ; 
abundant.  '  Not  unlike  Medicago  lupulina  in  habit, 
but  at  once  distinguished  when  in  fruit  by  the  hop-like 
heads  of  withered  flowers.  Specimens  occur  on  the  sea 
coast,  2 — 3  inches  high,  with  scanty  foliage,  and  com¬ 
paratively  large  flowers. — FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 

14.  T.filiforme  (Lesser  Yellow  Trefoil). — Flowers  in 
loose  heads,  3 — 12  together ;  leaves  scarcely  stalked. — 
Dry  pastures  ;  abundant.  Like  the  last,  but  smaller. 
— FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 

8.  Lotus  (Bird?  s-foot  Trefoil). 

1.  L.  major  (Greater  Bird’s-foot  Trefoil). — Flowers  in 
umbels,  8 — 10  together ;  calyx-teetli  spreading  like  a 
star  in  the  bud  ;  stems  nearly  erect,  tubular. — In  damp 
bushy  places  ;  common.  Whole  plant  more  or  less 
covered  with  soft  hair;  1 — 3  feet  high;  stem  weak,  and 
usually  supported  by  the  bushes  and  other  plants 
among  which  it  grows. — FI.  deep  yellow,  July,  August. 
Perennial. 

2.  L.  comiculatiLs  (Common  Bird’s-foot  Trefoil). — 
Flowers  in  umbels,  8 — 10  together  ;  calyx-teeth  straight 
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in  the  bud  ;  stems  prostrate,  not  tubular, — Pastures ; 
abundant.  A  pretty  flower,  familiarly  known  among 
children  by  the  name  of  ee  Shoes-and-stockings.”  The 
foliage  is  usually  smooth,  wflth  a  few  scattered  hairs,  or 


lotus  corniculatus  ( Common  Bird!  s- foot  Trefoil). 


more  rarely  covered  with  long  soft  hairs.  The  flowers 
on  the  same  plant,  and  even  in  the  same  umbel,  vary 
from  bright  yellow  to  deep  brownish  orange. — PI.  July, 
August.  Perennial. 

*  A  third  species,  L.  angustissimus ,  which  grows  in 
the  wrest  of  England,  is  distinguished  by  its  bearing 
heads  of  3 — 4  small  flowers  ;  the  calyx -leaves  are  very 
long,  and  the  whole  plant  is  clothed  with  soft  hairs. 
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anthyllis  vulnerari a  (Common  Lady's  Fingers). 


9.  Anthyllis  (. Lady's  Fingers ). 

1.  A.  Yulneraria  (Common  Lady’s  Fingers,  or  Kid¬ 
ney  Vetch). — The  only  British  species.  A  handsome 
herbaceous  plant,  with  pinnate  leaves  of  a  glaucous  hue, 
(the  terminal  leaflet  largest,)  and  yellow  flowers ,  with 
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pale  inflated  calyces .  The  dense  heads  of  flowers  grow 
two  together  at  the  end  of  each  stalk.  On  some  of  the 
sea-cliiFs  of  Cornwall,  and  a  few  other  places,  the  plant 
has  a  stunted  habit  of  growth,  and  bears  crimson,  purple, 
cream-coloured,  or  white  flowers. — FI.  June,  August. 
Perennial. 


10.  Oxytropis. 

1 .  0.  U ralensis  (Hairy  Mountain  Oxytropis). — Leaves 
and  flowers  rising  directly  from  the  roots  ;  flower-stalks 
longer  than  the  leaves,  silky,  like  the  rest  of  the  plant ; 
legume  2 -celled. — Dry  mountain  pastures  in  Scotland. 
—  FI.  in  heads,  bright  purple,  June,  July.  Perennial. 

*  Another  species,  0.  campestris ,  (Yellowish  Moun¬ 
tain  Oxytropis,)  grows  in  the  Clova  mountains.  In  this 
the  leaves  and floioer-stalks  are  about  equal  in  length; 
the  flowers  are  yellowish,  tinged  with  purple,  and  the 
legume  is  imperfectly  2-celled. 

11.  Astragalus  {Milk  Vetch). 

1.  A.  glycyphyllus  (Sweet  Milk  Vetch). — Stem  pro¬ 
strate  ;  leaves  longer  than  the  flower-stalks  ;  legumes 
curved,  smooth. — Thickets,  on  a  chalky  or  gravelly 
soil.  Stem  2 — 3  feet  long ;  flowers  in  short  dense 
spikes,  dull  yellow. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

2.  A.  hypoglottis  (Purple  Milk  Vetch). — Stem  pro¬ 
strate  ;  flower- stalks  longer  than  the  leaves  ;  legumes 
erect,  hairy. — Chalky  and  gravelly  places.  Well  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  last  by  its  slender  stems,  a  few 
inches  long,  and  by  its  purplish,  sometimes  white, 
flowers. — FI.  July.  Perennial. 

*  A.  alpinus  grows  only  in  the  glen  of  the  Dole, 
Clova,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  spreading,  branched 
stem;  spikes  of  drooping  flowers ,  which  are  white, 
tipped  with  purple ;  and  by  its  pendulous  legumes , 
clothed  with  black  hairs. 
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vicia  cracca  ( Tufted  Vetch). 


12.  Vicia  {Vetch). 

*  Flower-stalks  longer  than  the  leaves  ;  many ‘flowered. 

1.  V.  sylvdtica  (Wood  Vetch). — Leaflets  in  about 
8  pairs,  elliptical,  abrupt,  with  a  short  point ;  stipules 
crescent-shaped,  deeply  toothed  at  the  base. — Moun¬ 
tainous  woods,  not  common.  A  large  and  beautiful 
species,  with  a  long  stem,  3 — G  feet  high,  climbing  by 
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means  of  its  branched  tendrils.  Flowers  numerous, 
cream-coloured,  with  bluish  veins. — FI.  July,  August. 
Perennial. 

2.  F  Cracca  (Tufted  Yetch). — Leaflets  in  about  10 
pairs,  narrow,  pointed,  silky ;  stipules  half  -  arrow 
shaped,  scarcely  toothed  ;  flowers  crowded  in  one-sided 
spikes. — Bushy  places,  frequent.  One  of  the  most  orna¬ 
mental  of  British  plants,  climbing  along  the  tops  of 
hedges,  and  adorning  them  with  its  slender  spikes  of 
blue  and  purple  flowers. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

**  Floivers  axillary ,  scarcely  stalked . 

3.  F.  sativa  (Common  Yetch). — Flowers  in  pairs, 
with  very  short  stalks  ;  leaflets  oblong,  in  5 — 7  pairs, 
the  lower  ones  often  inversely  heart-shaped;  stipules 
half-arrow  shaped,  toothed  at  the  base,  marked  with  a 
sunken  dark  spot ;  seeds  smooth. — Fields ;  common. 
This  species  being  extensively  cultivated  as  fodder  for 
cattle,  varies  considerably  in  luxuriance,  according  to 
soil.  It  usually  grows  about  2  feet  high,  and  bears 
blue  and  purple  or  red  flowers.  A  small  variety, 
F.  angustifolia  (Narrow-leaved  Yetch),  by  some  bo¬ 
tanists  considered  a  distinct  species,  has  very  narrow 
leaves ,  and  crimson  flowers. — FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 

4.  F.  lathyroides  (Spring  Yetch). — Flowers  solitary, 
sessile ;  legumes  smooth ;  leaflets  in  2 — 3  pairs ;  stipules 
entire,  not  marked  with  a  dark  spot ;  seeds  nearly 
cubical,  roughish. — Dry  places,  but  not  very  common. 
Nearly  allied  to  the  last,  but  very  much  smaller, 
rarely  exceeding  6  inches  in  length. — FL  bright  purple, 
April,  May.  Annual. 

5 .  F.  liitea  (Bough-podded  Yellow  Yetch). — Flowers 
solitary,  sessile ;  legumes  hairy ;  stipules  marked  with 
a  deep  red  blotch. — Sea-coast;  rare.  About  2  feet  high, 
with  pale  yellow,  rather  large  flowers. — FI.  June,  July. 
Perennial. 

6.  F.  sepium  (Bush  Yetch). — Flowers  in  axillary 
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clusters  of  from  4 — 6  ;  legumes  smooth  ;  leaflets  egg- 
shaped,  obtuse,  gradually  decreasing  in  size  towards 
the  end  of  the  leaf-stalk. — Woods  and  shady  hedges  ; 
common.  Distinguished  by  its  clusters  of  bluish  purple 
flowers,  which  grow  on  short  stalks  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves. — FI.  May,  June.  Perennial. 

*  Other,  but  less  common,  species  of  Vetch,  are 
r.  hybrida  ( flowers  yellow),  closely  allied  to  V.  lutea , 
but  distinguished  by  having  the  outside  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  clothed  with  abundance  of  shining  yellowish 

O  J 

hair ;  this  is  found  only  on  Glastonbury- Tor  Hill,  and 
at  Swan  Pool,  near  Lincoln  :  V.  laevigata ,  ( flowers 
pale  blue,  or  whitish,)  allied  to  the  last,  but  having 
smooth,  not  hairy,  legumes;  growing  in  the  pebbly 
shore  of  Weymouth,  Dorsetshire  :  and  V.  Bitkynica, 
(glowers  solitary,  stalked,  purple  with  whitish  wings,) 
which  has  4  pairs  of  leaflets  on  the  lower  leaves ,  and 
only  2  on  the  upper.  This  last  grows  in  bushy  places, 
on  a  gravelly  soil,  near  the  sea. 


13.  Ervum  (Tare). 

1.  E.  hirsutum  (Hairy  Tare). — Flowers  about  6 
together;  legumes  hairy,  2-seeded. — Fields  and  hedges ; 
very  common.  A  slender,  much-branched  plant,  with 
the  habit  of  a  Vetch ,  forming  tangled  masses  of  stems 
and  leaves,  with  minute  bluish-white  flowers.  This, 
though  a  mischievous  weed,  is  not  the  Tare  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Darnel 
(Lolium  temulentum). — FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 

2.  E.  tetraspemium  (Smooth  Tare). — Flowers  about 
2  together,  on  a  slender  stalk  ;  legumes  smooth, 
4-seeded. — In  similar  situations  with  the  last,  but  less 
common.  The  flowers  are  light  purple,  and  the  whole 
plant  much  slenderer  and  less  branched  than  E.  hirsu¬ 
tum . — FL  June,  July.  Annual. 

*  E .  gracile  (Slender  Tare)  is  by  some  botanists  con- 
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sidered  a  distinct  species ;  others  make  it  a  variety  of 
the  last.  The  flowers  grow  1 — 4  together,  and  the 


ervum  hirsutum  ( Hairy  Tare). 

legumes  are  6 — 8- seeded.  It  has  been  found  in  Kent 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 


14.  Lathyrus  ( Vetchling ). 

*  Stalks  many -flowered. 

1.  L .  pratensis  (Meadow  Yetchling). — Leaf  of  two 
narrow  leaflets ;  stipules  arrow-shaped,  as  large  as  the 
leaflets. — Grassy  places:  common.  A  climbing  plant, 
2 — 3  feet  long,  with  showy  bright  yellow  flowers,  wrhich 
all  turn  one  way. — Fi.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

2.  L.  sylvestris  (Narrow-leaved  Everlasting  Pea). — 
Leaf  of  two  sword-shaped  leaflets  ;  stem  winged. — 
Woods  and  thickets ;  not  very  common.  Much  resem¬ 
bling  the  “  Everlasting  Pea”  of  Gardens  (L.  latifolius ). 
The  stems  climb  to  the  height  of  5—6  feet ;  the  flowers 
are  large,  greenish  yellow  tinged  with  purple,  but  not 
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so  handsome  as  the  garden  species. —  FI.  July,  August. 
Perennial. 


lathyrus  PRATENSis  ( Meadow  V  etcliling ). 
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3.  L.  palustris  (Blue  Marsh  Vetchling). — Leaf  of 
2 — 4  pairs  of  very  narrow  acute  leaflets  ;  stem  winged. — 
Boggy  meadows ;  rare.  A  climbing  plant,  with  bluish 
purple  flowers,  smaller  than  the  last. — FL  July,  August. 
Perennial. 

4.  L.maritimus  (Sea-side  Everlasting  Pea). — Floiver- 
stalks  shorter  than  the  leaves ;  leaves  of  3 — 8  pairs 
of  egg-shaped  leaflets ;  stem  angular,  not  winged. — 
Pebbly  sea-shores ;  rare.  Stems  prostrate,  about  a  span 
long ;  flowers  purple,  variegated  with  crimson  and 
blue. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

**  Stalks  single-flowered . 

5.  L.  Aphaca  (Yellow  Vetchling). — Tendrils  without 
leaves  ;  stipules  very  large,  leaf-like,  heart-arrow-shaped. 
— Sandy  and  gravelly  fields  ;  rare.  A  pretty  little  plant, 
with  yellow  flowers,  and  remarkable  for  being  entirely 
destitute  of  leaves,  the  place  of  which  is  supplied  by  a 
pair  of  stipules  at  the  base  of  each  tendril. — FI.  June — 
August.  Annual. 

6.  L,  JVissolia  (Crimson  Vetchling). — Leaves  simple, 
very  narrow,  destitute  of  tendrils. — Grassy  places ;  not 
common.  A  beautiful  and  well  marked  species,  with 
upright  stems  about  a  foot  high,  small  bright  crimson 
flowers,  and  narrow,  grass-like  foliage. — FI.  June,  July. 
Annual. 

*  L.  hirsutus  (Rough-podded  Vetchling),  a  very  rare 
species,  has  its  flowers  in  pairs  ;  pale  blue,  with  a  crim¬ 
son  standard,  and  hairy  legumes. 

15.  Orobub  ( Bitter  Vetch). 

1.  0.  tuber osus  (Tuberous  Bitter  Vetch). — Leaves  of 
2 — 4  pairs  of  oblong  leaflets,  which  are  glaucous  be¬ 
neath  ;  stipules  half- arrow- shaped ;  stem  simple,  erect, 
winged. — Woods;  not  uncommon,  especially  in  the  west 
of  England.  A  pretty  spring  Vetch,  with  clusters  of 
blue  and  purple  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  grow- 
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in g  in  similar  situations  with  the  Wood  Anemone,  hut 
appearing  somewhat  later.  It  may  at  once  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  any  of  the  true  Vetches,  by  its  being 
destitute  of  tendrils,  the  place  of  which  is  supplied  by 


orobus  tuberosus  ( Tuberous  Bitter  Vetch). 


a  soft  bristle-like  point.  The  roots  are  tuberous,  and 
are  “  eaten  by  the  Highlanders,  under  the  name  of 
Cor  mettle,  a  very  small  quantity  being  said  to  allay  and 
prevent  hunger.”  (Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.) — FI.  May,  June. 
Perennial. 

*  Two  other  species  of  Orobus  are  natives  of  Britain ; 
0.  niger  (Black  Bitter  Vetch),  a  rare  Scottish  plant, 
with  very  narrow  stipules,  and  a  branched  stem,  which 
is  angular,  but  not  winged  ;  and  0.  sylvaticus  (Wood 
Bitter  Vetch),  also  a  northern  plant,  with  7 — 10  pairs 
of  leaflets,  and  a  branched,  hairy  stem* 
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ornitkopus  feuptjsillus  ( Common  Bird’s-foot). 


16.  Ornithoptjs  (Bird's- foot). 

1.  0.  perpusillus  (Common  Bird’s-foot). — The  only 
British  species. — Sandy  heaths;  common.  A  minute 
and  very  beautiful  plant,  with  a  spreading  prostrate 
stem ,  downy  leaves  of  6- — 12  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  an 
odd  one ;  heads  of  exceedingly  small  cream-  coloured 
flowers ,  veined  with  crimson,  with  a  leaf  at  the  base  of 
each  head  ;  and  jointed  legumes ,  which  become  curved 
as  they  ripen,  and  bear  a  singular  resemblance  to  a 
bird’s  foot. — FI.  June — August.  Perennial. 
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*  Arthrolobiurn  ebracteatum  (Sand  Joint-Vetch),  a 
little  plant,  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  last,  has 
been  found  in  the  Scilly  Islands.  It  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  having  no  floral  leaf. 


hippocrepis  com6sa  ( Tufted  Horse-shoe  Fetch). 


17.  Hippocrepis  [Horse-shoe  Vetch). 

1.  II.  com6sa  (Tufted  Horse-shoe  Vetch). — The  only 
British  species. — Common  on  chalky  banks.  A  low 
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tufted  plant,  with  much-branched  stems ,  which  are 
woody  at  the  base,  and  elegant  leaves ,  composed  of 
6 — 12  narrow  leaflets.  The  umbels  of  yellow  flowers 


onobrychis  sativa  ( Common  Saint-foin). 


might  be  mistaken  for  those  of  Lotus  corniculatus , 
but  for  the  curious  structure  of  the  seecl-vessels, 
which  are  shaped  like  a  series  of  horse-shoes  united 
by  their  extremities. — FI.  May — August.  Perennial. 
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18.  Onobrychis  ( Saint-foin ). 

1 .  0.  sattva  (Common  Saint-foin). — The  only  British 
species. — Chalky  and  limestone  hills ;  not  uncommon. 
A  handsome  plant,  often  cultivated  as  fodder  in  dry, 
chalky  and  gravelly  soils.  The  stems  are  1 — 2  feet 
long  ;  the  leaves  are  composed  of  8 — 12  pairs  of  oblong 
leaflets,  with  an  odd  one,  and  the  flowers,  which  grow 
in  clusters,  or  rather  spikes,  are  crimson,  variegated  with 
pink  and  white. — FL  June,  July.  Perennial. 


Ord.  XXVI. — ROSACEiE. — The  Rose  Tribe. 

Calyx  most  frequently  o-lobed,  sometimes  4,  8,  or 
10-lobed  ;  petals  o,  inserted  on  the  calyx,  regular  ; 
stamens  varying  in  number,  generally  more  than  12, 
inserted  on  the  calyx,  curved  inwards  before  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  petals  ;  carpels  many,  or  solitary,  either 
distinct,  or  combined  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
calyx  ;  styles  distinct,  often  lateral  ;  fruit  either  a  drupe 
(cherry,  or  plum), — an  assemblage  of  erect  capsules 
opening  at  the  side, — a  number  of  nut-like  seeds  inserted 
into  a  fleshy  receptacle  (Strawberry,  Blackberry), — 
enclosed  in  the  fleshy  tube  of  the  calyx  (hip  of  the  Rose), 
— or  a  pome  (apple). — A  large  and  important  Order,  con¬ 
taining  about  a  thousand  species,  many  of  which,  either 
in  a  wild  or  cultivated  state,  produce  excellent  fruit. 
Cherries,  Plums,  Almonds,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apri¬ 
cots,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Quinces,  all  belong  to  this  Order.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  valuable  as  these  fruits  are,  the 
leaves,  bark,  flowers,  and  even  seeds,  of  many,  abound 
in  a  deadly  poison,  called  hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid. 
The  variety  of  form  displayed  by  the  fruit  of  the  Rose 
tribe  has  afforded  a  facility  for  sub-dividing  the  Order 
into  several  Sub-orders,  or  Groups,  the  characters  of 
which  are  subjoined. 
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Sub-order  I. — Amygdale^e. — The  Almond  Group . 

In  plants  belonging  to  this  division,  the  pistil  is 
solitary,  and  the  fruit  when  ripe  is  a  drupe ,  that  is,  a 
single  seed  enclosed  in  a  hard  case,  which  is  itself  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  fleshy  or  juicy  pulp,  with  an  external 
rind,  or  cuticle ;  the  bark  often  yields  gum,  and  prussic 
acid  is  generally  abundant  in  the  leaves  and  seeds. 
They  are  shrubs  or  trees,  and  inhabit  the  cold  and  tem¬ 
perate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Examples 
of  the  deadly  properties  residing  in  these  plants  are 
afforded  by  the  leaves  of  the  common  Laurel,  Prunus 
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Lauro-cerasus ,  even  the  vapour  of  which  is  destructive 
to  insect  life.  The  oil  of  Bitter  Almonds  is  extremely 
poisonous,  and  many  instances  are  recorded  of  its  fatal 
effects.  But  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  this 
destructive  principle  in  the  leaves  and  other  parts  of 
the  trees  belonging  to  this  division,  the  fruit  is,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Laurel,  harmless,  or  even  a  nourish¬ 
ing  food.  Amygdalus  communis ,  the  Almond-tree, 
grows  naturally  in  Barbary,  and  in  Asia,  from  Syria  to 
Afghanistan,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  south 
of  Europe.  There  are  two  varieties  of  the  tree,  one 
yielding  the  sweet,  the  other  the  bitter  Almond.  Jor¬ 
dan  Almonds,  which  are  considered  the  best,  are  brought 
from  Malaga  ;  bitter  Almonds  are  imported  from  Moga- 
dore.  The  varieties  of  Amygdalus  Persica  produce  the 
Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Apricot.  Prunus  domestica,  and  its 
varieties,  afford  Plums  of  many  kinds.  P.  Lusitanica 
is  well  known  by  the  name  of  Portugal  Laurel. — (See 
“Forest  Trees,"  vol.  i.  pp.  237 — 274.) 

1.  Pruxus  (Plum  and  Cherry). — Nut  of  the  drupe 
smooth,  or  slightly  seamed. — (Name  from  the  Greek 
prroune ,  a  plum  :  Cerasus ,  a  name  sometimes  given  to 
one  division  of  this  genus,  is  derived  from  Cerasus ,  a 
city  of  Pontus,  whence  the  Homan  general  Lucullus 
introduced  a  superior  kind,  b.c.  67.) 


Sub-order  II. — Spiraea:. — Meadow-sweet  Group. 

This  division  contains  a  limited  number  of  herbaceous 
or  shrubby  plants,  which  bear  their  seeds  in  dry,  erect 
capsules,  opening  at  the  side,  termed  follicles .  Several 
species  of  Spiraea  are  ornamental  shrubs,  and  are  com¬ 
monly  cultivated  in  gardens. 

2.  Spiraea  (Meadow-sweet,  Dropwort).  —  Calyx  5-cleft; 
stamens  numerous  ;  follicles  3 — 12,  bearing  few  seeds. 
(Name  of  Greek  origin.) 
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Sub-order  III. — Dryadea]. — The  Strawberry  Group. 

In  this  division  the  form  of  the  fruit  varies  much 
more  than  in  either  of  the  preceding  ;  but  in  every  case 
the  calyx  is  permanent,  and  contains  a  number  of  nut¬ 
like  seeds,  with  or  without  tails,  placed  on  a  pulpy, 
spongy,  or  dry  receptacle  ;  in  the  Bramble,  each  seed 
is  enveloped  in  pulp,  the  fruit  being  an  assemblage 
of  small  drupes  ;  in  Agrimony  alone  there  are  but 
two  seeds,  which  are  enclosed  in  a  bristly,  hardened 
calyx.  The  plants  in  this  division  are  mostly  herba¬ 
ceous,  but  some  few  are  shrubs.  None  of  them  are 
injurious  ;  the  leaves  and  roots  of  some  are  astringent, 
or  tonic.  The  fruit  of  the  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  and 
Bramble,  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description. 

3.  Dryas  (Mountain  Avens). — Calyx  in  8—10  equal 
divisions,  which  are  all  in  one  row  ;  petals  8 — 10  ;  styles 
finally  becoming  feathery  tails,  not  hooked  at  the  extre¬ 
mity.  (Name  from  the  Greek  drys ,  an  Oak,  from  a 
fancied  resemblance  between  the  leaves.) 

4.  Geum  (Avens). — Calyx  10-cleft,  in  2  rows,  the 
outer  divisions  smaller ;  petals  5  ;  styles  finally  becom¬ 
ing  jointed  awns  hooked  at  the  extremity.  (Name  from 
the  Greek  geyo ,  to  taste.) 

5.  Potentill  a  (Cinquefoil).  —  Calyx  10-cleft,  in 
2  rows,  the  outer  divisions  smaller ;  petals  5  ;  seeds 
without  awns,  on  a  dry  receptacle.  (Name  from  the 
Latin  potens ,  powerful,  from  the  powerful  properties 
supposed  to  reside  in  some  species.) 

6.  Tormentilla  (Tormentil). — Calyx  8-cleft,  in  2 
rows,  the  outer  divisions  smaller  ;  petals  4  ;  seeds  with¬ 
out  awns,  on  a  dry  receptacle.  (Name  from  the  Latin 
tormina ,  dysentery,  for  which  disease  it  was  considered 
a  specific.) 

7.  Sibbaldia. — Calyx  10-cleft,  in  2  rows,  the  outer 
divisions  smaller  ;  petals  5 ;  stamens  5  ;  seeds  about  5, 
without  awns,  on  a  dry  receptacle.  (Named  after  Robert 
Sibbald,  a  Scottish  naturalist  of  the  17th  century.) 
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8.  Comarum  (Marsh  Cinquefoil). — Calyx  10-cleft,  in 
2  rows,  the  outer  divisions  smaller  ;  petals  5  ;  seeds  with¬ 
out  awns,  on  an  enlarged  spongy  receptacle.  (From  the 
Greek  c&maros ,  the  name  of  a  plant  very  distinct  from 
the  present.) 

9.  F ragaria  (Strawberry). — Calyx  1 0-cleft,  in  2  rows, 
the  outer  divisions  smaller  ;  petals  5  ;  seeds  without 
awns,  on  an  enlarged,  fleshy  receptacle.  (Name  from 
the  Latin  fragum,  a  Strawberry,  and  that  from  fragrans, 
fragrant.) 

10.  PiUBUS  (Bramble). — Calyx  5-cleft ;  petals  5 ;  fruit 
an  assemblage  of  small  drupes,  arranged  on  and  around 
a  spongy  receptacle.  (Name  from  the  Latin,  ruber ,  red.) 

11.  Agrimonia  (Agrimony).  —  Calyx  5-cleft,  top¬ 
shaped,  covered  with  hooked  bristles  ;  petals  5  ;  stamens 
about  15  ;  seeds  2,  enclosed  in  the  tube  of  the  hardened 
calyx.  (Name  of  Greek  origin.) 

Sub-order  IV. — Sanguisorbeje. — The  Burnet  Group. 

The  plants  of  this  group  would  seem  at  first  sight  to 
be  scarcely  connected  with  those  already  described.  It 
will,  however,  be  found,  on  a  close  examination,  that  in 
many  important  respects  they  agree  with  the  characters 
given  in  the  description  of  the  Order  Rosacea:,  though 
in  others  scarcely  less  important,  they  appear  to  differ ; 
these  are  the  absence  of  petals,  and  the*  hardened  calyx 
of  the  fruit  containing  1  or  2  nut-like  seeds.  The  calyx 
is  3 — 8  cleft,  and  the  stamens  are  usually  few  in  num¬ 
ber.  The  plants  are  either  herbaceous  or  shrubby,  and 
like  those  of  the  last  group,  their  properties  are  astrin¬ 
gent,  or  tonic.  In  some  species  the  flowers  grow  in 
round  or  oblong  heads. 

12.  Alchemilla  (Lady’s  Mantle). —  Calyx  8-cleft,  in 
2  rows,  the  outer  divisions  smaller  ;  pjetals  0 ;  stamens 
1 — 4,  opposite  the  smaller  divisions  of  the  calyx  ;  seeds 
1  or  2,  enclosed  in  the  hardened  calyx.  (Name  from  its 
pretended  value  in  Alchemy.) 
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13.  Sanguisorba  (Burnet). — Calyx  4-cleft,  coloured, 
(not  green,)  with  2 — 4  scale-like  bracts  at  the  base  ; 
'petals  0 ;  stamens  4  ;  seeds  1  or  2,  enclosed  in  the  tube 
of  the  hardened  calyx.  (Name  from  the  Latin  sanguis , 
blood,  and  sorbeo ,  to  staunch,  from  the  supposed  virtues 
of  the  plant.) 

14.  Poterium  (Burnet  Saxifrage). — Stamens  andyus- 
tils  in  separate  flowers  ;  flowers  in  heads  ;  ecdyx  4 -cleft, 
coloured,  with  3  scale-like  bracts  at  the  base  ;  petals  0  ; 
stamens  numerous ;  stigma  tufted.  (Name  from  the 
Greek  poterion ,  a  drinking  cup,  the  plant  being  used  in 
the  preparation  of  Cool-tanhard.) 

Sub-order  V. — RosEiE. — The  Rose  Group . 

This  division  contains  the  genus  from  which  both  the 
Order  and  Sub-order  take  their  names.  Here,  also,  the 
fruit  furnishes  the  main  characteristic  ;  it  consists  of  a 
number  of  nut-like  hairy  seeds,  enclosed  within  the 


fleshy  tube  of  the  calyx,  which  is  contracted  at  the  top. 
The  Roses  are  shrubs  more  or  less  prickly,  (not  thorny,) 
with  pinnate  leaves.  The  number  of  species  is  very 
great,  of  varieties  incalculable,  the  beauty  and  fragrance 
of  the  flowers  having  rendered  them  favourite  objects  of 
cultivation  from  a  very  early  period.  The  most  fragran  t 
of  the  British  Roses  are  the  common  Hog  Rose,  Rosa 
canina ,  and  the  Scotch  Rose,  R.  spinosissima ,  the  latter- 
being  the  origin  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  double 
Scotch  Rose.  From  the  petals  of  R.  centifolia  and 
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R.  Damascena  are  made  Rose-water,  and  Attar  of  Roses. 
It  is  stated  that  100,000  Roses,  the  produce  of  10,000 
bushes,  yield  only  nine  drams  of  Attar.  Some  species, 
as  R.  rubiginosa ,  Sweet-brier,  are  copiously  furnished 
with  glands  which  secrete  a  fragrant  viscid  fluid.  From 
the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  called  a  hip,  is  made  a  conserve, 
which  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  various  medicines  ; 
and  the  woody  stems  of  the  Dog-rose  have  of  late  years 
been  much  sought  after  for  making  walking-sticks, 

15.  Rosa  (Rose). — Calyx  urn-shaped,  contracted  at 
the  mouth,  and  terminating  in  5,  often  leaf-like,  divi¬ 
sions  ;  petals  5  ;  stamens  numerous  ;  seeds  numerous. 
(Xante  from  the  Latin,  rasa ,  and  that  from  the  Greek, 
rhodon ,  its  ancient  names.) 

Sal-order  VI. — Pomee:. —  The  Apple  Group. 

In  the  plants  of  this  division  the  fruit  is  what  is  called 
a  pome ;  that  is,  the  tube  of  the  calyx  enlarges  and 
becomes  a  fleshy  or  mealy  fruit,  enclosing  1 — 5  cells, 
which  are  either  horny,  as  in  the  Apple,  or  bony,  as  in 
the  Medlar.  The  Apple  Group  contains  many  well- 
known  fruit-trees,  namely  the  Apple,  Pear,  Quince, 
Medlar.  Service,  Mountain  Ash,  and  Hawthorn.  The 
seeds,  and  occasionally  the  flower  and  bark  of  some, 
yield  prussic  acid.  All  the  cultivated  varieties  of  Apple 
are  derived  from  the  wild  Apple,  or  Crab,  Pyrus  Malus; 
the  garden  Pears  from  a  thorny  tree,  with  hard  astrin¬ 
gent  fruit,  Pyrus  communis .  The  wood  of  the  Pear  is 
almost  as  hard  as  Box,  for  which  it  is  sometimes  sub¬ 
stituted  by  wood-engravers.  The  fruit  of  the  Mountain 
Ash,  and  some  other  species,  yields  malic  acid,  and  the 
leaves  prussic  acid,  in  as  great  abundance  as  the  Laurel. 
All  the  plants  of  this  division  are  either  trees  or  shrubs. 

16.  Pyrus  (Pear,  Apple,  Service,  and  Mountain  Ash). 
— Calyx  5-cleft ;  petals  5  ;  styles  2 — 5  ;  fruit  fleshy,  or 
juicy,  with  5  horny,  2-seeded  cells.  (Name  from  the 
Latin  pyrus,  a  pear.) 
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1 7.  Mespilus  (Medlar). — Calyx  5-  cleft,  divisions  leaf¬ 
like  ;  petals  5  ;  styles  2 — 5 ;  fruit  fleshy,  top-shaped, 
terminating  abruptly,  with  the  ends  of  the  bony  cells 
exposed.  (Name  from  the  Greek  mespile ,  a  medlar.) 

18.  Crataegus  (Hawthorn). — Calyx  5-cleft,  divisions 
acute  ;  petals  5 ;  styles  1 — 5  j  fruit  oval,  or  round,  con¬ 
cealing  the  ends  of  the  bony  cells.  (Name  from  the 
Greek  cratos ,  strength,  in  allusion  to  the  hardness  of 
the  wood.) 


prunus  spinosa  ( Sloe ,  or  Blackthorn). 

1.  Prunus  ( Plum  and  Cherry ). 

*  Fruit  covered  ivith  bloom  ;  young  leaves  rolled  together . 

1.  F.  spinosa  (Sloe,  or  Blackthorn). — Branches  very 
thorny  ;  leaves  narrow,  elliptical,  smooth  above,  slightly 
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downy  near  the  mid-rib  below ;  flowers  mostly  solitary. — 
Woods  and  hedges ;  abundant.  A  well-known  thorny 
bush,  which  probably  derived  its  name  Blackthorn  from 
the  hue  of  its  bark,  which  is  much  darker  than  that  of 
the  Hawthorn.  The  flowers  appear  in  March  and  April, 
and  usually  before  the  leaves  have  begun  to  expand. 
The  latter  are  used  to  adulterate  tea.  The  fruit  is  small, 
nearly  round,  and  so  austere,  that  a  single  drop  of  its 
juice  placed  on  the  tongue  will  produce  a  roughness  on 
the  throat  and  palate  which  is  perceptible  for  a  long 
time.  It  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  spurious 
port  wine. — FI.  March — May.  Shrub. 

2.  P.  insititia  (Bullace). — Branches  ending  in  a 
thorn  ;  leaves  elliptical,  downy  beneath  ;  flowers  in  pairs. 
— Woods  and  hedges.  Larger  than  the  last,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  a  more  palatable  fruit.  The  leaves  and  flowers 
expand  about  the  same  time.  This  is  by  some  botanists 
considered  merely  a  variety  of  the  preceding.  P.  dornes- 
tica.  Wild  Plum,  appears  to  be  as  closely  connected  with 
the  Bullace  as  that  is  with  the  Sloe  :  the  branches  are 
thornless,  and  the  fruit  oblong.  From  one  or  other  of 
these  three  all  the  cultivated  varieties  of  Plum  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  originated. — FI.  April,  May.  Small  tree. 

**  Fruit  without  bloom  ;  young  leaves  folded  together. 

3.  P.  Padus  (Bird-Cherry). — Flowers  in  clusters  ; 
haves  narrow,  egg-shaped  ;  fruit  oblong. — A  handsome 
shrub,  or  small  tree,  not  uncommon  in  the  north  of 
England  in  a  wild  state,  and  very  generally  admitted 
into  gardens  and  shrubberies  elsewhere.  The  clusters 
of  flowers  and  drupes  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  Por¬ 
tugal  Laurel,  but  the  leaves  are  not  evergreen. — FI. 
white,  May.  Small  tree. 

4.  P  Avium  (Wild  Cherry). — Flowers  in  umbels; 
leaves  drooping,  suddenly  pointed,  downy  beneath  ; 
calyx-tube  contracted  above ;  fruit  heart-shaped.  — 
Woods  and  hedges ;  common.  A  highly  ornamental 
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tree,  not  only  on  account  of  its  elegant  white  flowers  in 
spring,  but  even  more  so  in  autumn,  when  its  leaves 
assume  a  bright  crimson  hue,  which  distinguishes  them 


r-RUNUS  padus  ( Bird-Cherry ). 


among  all  the  varied  tints  of  the  fading  year.  The  fruit 
is  small,  bitter,  black,  or  red,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe 
is  greedily  devoured  by  birds. — FI.  May.  Lofty  tree. 

5.  P.  Cerasus  (Red  Cherry). — Flowers  in  umbels  ; 
leaves  not  drooping,  smooth  on  both  sides  ;  calyx-tube 
not  contracted  ;  fruit  round. — Woods  and  hedges.  This 
species  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  the  cha- 
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racters  given  above,  and  by  its  lower  stature,  which  is 
said  not  to  exceed  8  feet,  while  the  other  attains  a  height 
of  30 — 40  feet.  The  fruit  also  differs  in  being  juicy, 
acid,  and  always  red.  Some  botanists,  however,  consider 
them  mere  varieties  of  the  same  tree.  From  one  or 
other  all  the  cultivated  kinds  of  Cherry  are  derived. — 
FI.  May.  Shrub. 


2.  SpiRiCA  ( Meadow-sweet ). 

1.  S-  Ulmaria  (Meadow-sweet,  Queen  of  the  Mea¬ 
dows). — Herbaceous ;  leaves  pinnate,  the  alternate  leaf¬ 
lets  smaller,  white  with  down  beneath,  terminal  leaflet 
very  large  and  lobed  ;  flowers  in  compound  erect  cymes. 
Moist  meadows  ;  common.  A  tall  plant,  2 — 4  feet 
high,  with  densely  crowded  yellowish  white  flowers, 
which  are  elegant  and  fragrant. — FL  July,  August. 
Perennial. 

2.  S.  Filipendula  (Dropwort). — Herbaceous  ;  leaves 
pinnate,  with  the  alternate  leaflets  smaller,  all  deeply 
cut  into  narrow,  serrated  segments  ;  flowers  in  a  pani- 
cled  cyme. — Dry  pastures,  especially  on  a  limestone  soil, 
about  a  foot  high  ;  well  distinguished  from  the  last  by 
its  elegantly  cut  foliage,  and  less  crowded  flowers,  the 
petals  of  which  are  pink  externally  before  they  expand, 
and  when  open  are  white  and  scentless.  A  variety  with 
double  flowers  is  common  in  gardens. — FL  July — Sep¬ 
tember.  Perennial. 

*  S.  salicifolia  (Willow-leaved  Spiraea),  is  a  shrubby 
species,  with  spike-like  clusters  of  rose-coloured  flowers, 
and  simple  (not  pinnated)  leaves.  It  is  occasionally 
found  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  but  is  not 
considered  to  be  a  native.  Several  other  species  of 
Spiraea  are  common  in  gardens,  to  which  they  are  very 
ornamental.  They  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings, 
and  will  grow  in  any  moist  situation. 
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spmffiA  utM aria  {Meadow-sweet,  Queen  of  the  Meadows). 
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dry  as  octopetala  (Mountain  Avens). 

3.  Dryas  {Mountain Avens). 

D.  octopetala  (Mountain  Avens). — The  only  British 
species ;  not  uncommon  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  at  once  distin¬ 
guished  from  all  other  plants  of  the  Order  by  its  oblong 
deeply-cut  leaves,  which  are  white  with  woolly  down 
beneath,  and  by  its  large  and  handsome  white  flowers, 
each  of  which  has  8  petals. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 
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geum  urbanum  ( Common  Avevs,  Herb  Bennet). 


4.  Geum  (Avens). 

1.  G.  urbanum  (Common  Avens,  Herb  Bennet). — 
Flowers  erect ;  awns  rigid  ;  root-leaves  pinnate,  with 
smaller  leaflets  at  the  base  ;  stem-leaves  ternate. — Hedges 
and  thickets ;  common.  A  somewhat  slender,  little- 
branched  plant,  1 — 2  feet  high,  with  yellow  flowers, 
which  are  less  conspicuous  than  the  round  heads  of 
awned  seeds  which  succeed  them ;  the  stipules  are  large, 
rounded,  and  cut. — FI.  June — August.  Perennial. 

2.  G.  rivale  (Water  Avens). — Flowers  drooping; 
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awns  feathery ;  root-leaves  pinnate,  with  the  alternate 
leaflets  and  those  at  the  base  smaller  ;  stem-leones  ter- 
nate. — Wet,  mountainous  woods ;  not  unfrequent.  Much 
stouter  than  the  last,  and  well  distinguished  by  the 
above  characters,  as  well  as  by  its  larger  flowers,  of 
which  the  calyx  is  deeply  tinged  with  purple,  and  the 
petals  are  of  a  dull  purplish  hue,  with  darker  veins. — 
FL  June,  July.  Perennial. 

*  A  variety,  G.  intermedium ,  is  sometimes  found, 
which  appears  to  partake  of  the  characters  of  both  the 
above  species. 


5.  Potextilla  ( Cinquefoil ). 

*  Leaves  pinnate. 

1.  P.  anserina  (Silver- weed,  Goose-grass).  —  Leaves 
pinnate,  the  alternate  leaflets  smaller ;  leaflets  sharply 
cut,  silky  on  both  sides,  especially  beneath  ;  flower-stalks 
solitary,  axillary.  —  Waste  ground  ;  common.  Well 
marked  by  its  creeping  stem,  elegantly  cut,  silky  foliage, 
and  showy  yellow  flowers. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

*  To  the  division  with  pinnate  leaves  belong  P.  fruti - 
cosa  (Shrubby  Cinquefoil),  a  bushy  species,  3 — 4  feet 
high,  with  hairy  leaves  and  large  yellow  flowers,  which 
last  grow  several  together  at  the  end  of  the  stems :  bushy 
places ;  rare  :  and  the  yet  more  uncommon  species, 
P.  rupestris  (Rock  Cinquefoil),  which  has  large  white 
flowers,  and  is  found  only  in  Montgomeryshire. 

**  Leaflets  5  on  a  stalk  ( quinate ). 

2.  P.  replans  (Creeping  Cinquefoil). — Stem  creeping, 
rooting  at  the  joints ;  leaves  stalked  ;  leaflets  inversely 
egg-shaped,  tapering  at  the  base,  serrated  ;  flower-stalks 
solitary. — Meadows  and  way-sides  ;  common.  Flowers 
handsome,  yellow,  on  long  stalks. — FI.  June — August. 
Perennial. 

3.  P.  argentea  (Hoary  Cinquefoil). — Stem  prostrate; 
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leaflets  inversely  egg-shaped,  cut,  white  and  downy 
beneath,  their  edges  rolled  back. — Pastures  and  road¬ 
sides,  on  a  gravelly  soil ;  not  common.  Flowers  yellow, 
small,  several  together  at  the  ends  of  the  stems. — PL 
June.  Perennial. 


POTENTILLA  ANSER1NA  and  P.  REPTANS. 


4.  P.  verna  (Spring  Cinquefoil). — Stem  prostrate  ; 
leaflets  sometimes  7  on  the  root-leaves,  inversely  egg- 
shaped,  serrated  towards  the  end,  hairy  on  the  edge  and 
ribs  beneath,  not  downy. — Dry  pastures  in  various  parts 
of  England,  but  not  common.  A  small  woody  plant, 
about  5  inches  long,  with  yellow  flowers,  2 — 3  together 
at  the  ends  of  the  stems. 
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*  P.  alpestris  (Alpine  Cinquefoil),  is  considered  by 
some  botanists  a  variety  of  the  preceding  ;  by  others,  a 
distinct  species.  It  is  somewhat  larger,  and  the  stem 
has  a  more  upright  growth.  P.  optica  (Saw-leaved, 
Hairy  Cinquefoil)  occurs  only  on  the  hills  of  Clova  and 
Braes  of  Balquidder,  Scotland.  The  leaves  are  deeply 
cut  throughout,  and  the  stem  is  stouter  than  in  the  two 
last,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  very  like. 


***  Leaves  3  on  a  stalky  ter  note. 

5.  P.  Fragariastrum  (Strawberry-leaved  Cinquefoil). 
— Stem  prostrate ;  leaflets  inversely  egg-shaped,  cut, 
silky  on  both  sides  ;  petals  equalling  the  calyx  in  length. 
— Banks  and  hedges  ;  abundant.  One  of  the  earliest 
spring  flowers,  often  confounded  by  young  botanists  with 
the  mid  Strawberry,  Fragaria  vesca .  It  may,  however, 
be  always  distinguished  by  its  prostrate  mode  of  growth, 
and  short,  notched  petals ;  the  flower-stalks  of  the  Straw¬ 
berry  being  erect,  and  the  petals  entire. — FI.  January — 
May.  Perennial. 

*  P.  tridentdta  (Three-toothed  Cinquefoil),  a  rare 
species,  found  only  on  the  Clova  hills,  is  distinguished 
from  the  last  by  its  oblong,  wedge-shaped  leaflets,  each 
of  which  ends  in  3  points.  The  petals  are  white,  and 
longer  than  the  calyx. 

Upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  species  of  Potentilla 
are  described  by  botanists,  inhabiting  both  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Hemispheres,  and  preferring,  generally, 
moist  or  rocky  situations.  They  are  all  easy  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  some  of  them  are  handsome  when  in  flower. 
They  will  grow  in  any  common  garden  soil,  and  are 
easily  increased,  either  by  dividing  the  plants  or 
by  seed. 
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tormentilla  officinalis  ( Common  Tormentil). 


6.  Tormentilla  ( Tormentil ). 

1.  T.  officinalis  (Common  Tormentil). — Leaves  of 
3  leaflets,  ternate,  sessile  ;  root-leaves  of  5  leaflets  (qui- 
nate)  stalked  ;  leaflets  narrow,  acute,  cut ;  stem  ascend¬ 
ing. — Banks  and  woods  ;  common.  Closely  allied  to 
the  preceding  genus,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by 
its  having  only  4  petals ;  but  even  this  character  is  not 
constant.  A  small  plant,  with  bright  yellow  flowers, 
and  very  woody  roots,  which  latter  are  astringent,  and 
are  employed  in  medicine.  Specimens  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  which  the  stem  is  prostrate  ;  this  is  by  some 
botanists  considered  a  distinct  species,  and  is  called 
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T.  reptans  (Trailing  Tormentil). — FI.  all  the  summer. 
Perennial. 


sibbaldia  procumbens  ( Procumbent  Sibbaldia). 


7.  Sibbaldia. 

1 .  S-  procumbens  (Procumbent  Sibbaldia). — The  only 
British  species. — A  small  prostrate  plant,  with  ternate, 
hairy  leaves,  and  yellowish  flowers,  growing  abundantly 
on  the  summits  of  the  Highland  mountains.  The  leaf¬ 
lets  are  wedge-shaped,  and  end  in  3  points.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  stamens  and  pistils  is  very  variable. — FI.  June, 
July.  Perennial. 

8.  Com  arum  (Marsh  Cinquefoil). 

1.  C.  palustre  (Marsh  Cinquefoil). — The  only  species. 
— A  herbaceous  bog-plant,  growing  about  a  foot  high, 
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comarum  palustre  ( Marsh  Cinquefoil). 


with  much  of  the  habit  of  a  Potentilla,  but  stouter.  The 
lower  leaves  are  usually  of  7  long,  cut  leaflets,  the  upper 
of  5  or  3  j  and  each  stem  bears  several  leaves,  and  a 
number  of  large  dingy  purple  flowers, — FI.  July.  Per¬ 
ennial. 
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fragahia  VESt'A  (llrood  Strawberry). 


9.  Fragaria  ( Strawberry ). 

1.  F.  vesca  (Wood  Strawberry). — Calyx  of  the  fruit 
bent  back  ;  hairs  on  the  general  flower-stalk  widely 
spreading,  on  the  partial  flower-stalks  close-pressed, 
silky. — Woods  and  thickets  ;  common.  A  well-known 
plant,  with  bright-green  hairy  leaves,  rooting  stems,  and 
erect  flower-stalks.  By  these  last  two  characters,  as 
well  as  by  the  drooping  fruit,  this  plant  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  Potentilla  Fragariastrum  (Strawberry¬ 
leaved  Cinquefoil),  which  is  often  mistaken  for  it  by 
young  botanists.  The  Strawberry  derives  its  name  either 
from  the  custom  of  laying  straw  between  the  rows  of 
plants  in  gardens,  or  from  the  habit  adopted  by  children 
of  stringing  the  fruit  on  straws  of  grass. —  FI.  May — 
July.  Perennial. 
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*  F.  elatior  (Hautboy  Strawberry),  which  is  occa¬ 
sionally  found  in  situations  where  it  is  apparently,  but 
not  really,  wild,  has  its  flower-stalks  clothed  throughout 
with  spreading  hairs.  It  is  also  larger  and  more  hairy 
than  the  last.  Some  plants  of  this  last  species  bear 
flowers  with  stamens  only,  and  consequently  produce 
no  fruit.  This  is  also  the  case  with  some  garden  varie¬ 
ties,  a  fact  which  should  be  attended  to  by  growers  of 
Strawberries. 


10.  Rubus  {Bramble). 

1.  R.  Idceus  (Raspberry). — Stem  nearly  erect,  round, 
downy  and  prickly  ;  leaves  pinnate,  of  5  leaflets,  which 
are  white,  and  very  downy  beneath  ;  flowers  drooping  ; 
fruit  downy. — Rocky  woods ;  not  very  common.  The 
origin  of  all  the  varieties  of  garden  Raspberry,  from  which 
it  differs  principally  in  the  size  of  the  fruit,  which  is 
scarlet,  and  of  an  agreeable  flavour. — FI.  May,  June. 
Shrub. 

2.  R.  fruticosus  (Common  Bramble,  or  Blackberry). 
— Stem  arched,  angular,  prickly,  rooting ;  leaves  of 
5  crowded  leaflets  ;  flowers  erect,  in  compound  panicles  ; 
calyx  of  the  fruit  spreading,  or  bent  back. — Common 
everywhere.  This  description  includes  a  large  number 
of  species  and  varieties  to  which  names  have  been  seve¬ 
rally  given,  but  it  is  not  here  thought  necessary  to  describe 
the  characters  at  length,  the  genus  being  confessedly  a 
difficult  one,  and  on  other  accounts  uninviting  to  the 
young  botanist. — Most  of  the  species  flower  from  July 
to  August,  and  ripen  their  fruit  in  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber.  Shrub. 

3.  R.  ccesius  (Dewberry).  —  Stem  prostrate,  nearly 
round,  prickly  below,  bristly  above ;  leaves  of  3  or  5 
leaflets ;  panicle  simple  ;  calyx  clasping  the  fruit. — 
Thickets  and  borders  of  fields  ;  not  uncommon.  In  this 
species  the  fruit,  which  consists  of  a  few  large  drupes, 
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is  half  enclosed  in  the  calyx,  and  is  covered  with  a  grey 
bloom. — FI.  Jane — August.  Shrub. 


rubus  fruticosus  ( Blackberry ). 


4.  it.  sax  at  ills  (Stone  Bramble). — Stem  herbaceous, 
rooting  ;  prickles  few,  small ;  leaves  of  3  leaflets ;  flowers 
few  together. — Stony,  mountainous  places,  especially  in 
the  north.  A  small  herbaceous  species,  about  a  span 
high,  with  greenish-yellow  flowers,  and  scarlet  fruit, 
consisting  of  1 — 4  large  drupes. — FI.  July,  August. 
Perennial. 
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5 .  R.  Chamcemorus  (Cloudberry). —Stem  herbaceous, 
without  prickles,  1  -flowered  ;  leaves  simple,  lobed. — A 
very  distinct  species,  growing  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  About  a  span  high,  with 
large  white  or  rose-coloured  flowers,  which  are  solitary, 
and  bear  the  stamens  and  pistils  on  separate  plants. 
The  fruit  is  orange-red,  and  of  a  pleasant  flavour. — FI. 
June.  Perennial. 

11.  Agrimonia  {Agrimony). 

1.  A.  Eupatoria  (Common  Agrimony). —  The  only 
British  species. — Common  in  waste  ground.  A  slender 
herbaceous  plant,  1  —  2  feet  high,  very  different  in  habit 
from  any  of  the  preceding.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  with 
the  alternate  leaflets  smaller,  and  all  are  deeply  cut. 
Th q  flowers  are  yellow,  and  grow  in  long  tapering  spikes. 
The  whole  plant  is  covered  with  soft  hairs,  and  when 
bruised  emits  a  slightly  aromatic  scent.  Its  properties 
are  said  to  be  tonic,  and  on  this  account  it  is  often  col¬ 
lected  by  village  herbalists,  and  made  into  tea. — FI. 
J uly,  Aug.  Perennial. 

12.  Alchemilla  {Lady's  Mantle). 

1.  A.  vulgaris  (Common  Lady’s  Mantle). — Leaves 
kidney-shaped,  plaited,  7 — 9  lobed,  lobes  blunt,  serrated; 
flowers  in  loose,  divided  clusters. — Hilly  pastures;  not 
uncommon.  A  herbaceous  plant,  about  a  foot  high, 
with  large  and  handsome  soft  leaves,  and  numerous 
small,  yellowish-green  flowers.  —  FL  June  —  August. 
Perennial. 

2.  A.  (Lipina  (Alpine  Lady’s  Mantle). — Leaf  of  5 — 7 
oblong,  blunt  leaflets,  serrated  at  the  end,  white  and 
satiny  beneath. — Mountains  in  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England.  A  very  beautiful  plant,  remarkable  for 
the  lustrous,  almost  metallic  hue  of  the  under  side  of 
its  leaves. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

o 
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agrimonia  eupatoria  ( Common  Agrimony). 
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alchemilla  arvensis  {Field  Lady’ s  Mantle) . 


3.  A.  arvensis  (Field  Lady’s  Mantle,  or  Parsley  Piert). 
Leaves  3-cleft,  wedge-shaped,  downy  ;  lobes  deeply  cut ; 
flowers  tufted,  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. — Com¬ 
mon  everywhere.  A  small,  inconspicuous  weed,  3 — 6 
inches  long,  with  minute  greenish  flowers,  which  are 
almost  concealed  by  the  leaves,  and  their  large  stipules. 
FI.  May — August.  Annual. 


13.  Sanguisorba  {Burnet). 

1.  S.  oflicinalis  (Common  Burnet). — The  only  British 
species. — A  tall  and  not  inelegant  plant,  with  pinnate 
leaves ;  erect,  branched  stems,  sparely  clothed  with 
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leaves;  and  oblong  beads  of  deep  purple-brown  flowers 
Moist  pastures;  not  uncommon. — FI.  June — September 
Perennial. 


sakguisorba  oKFiciNALis  (Common  Purn  l). 
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poteritjm  sanguis  or  ba  ( Salad  Burnet). 

14.  Poteritjm  ( Salad  Burnet). 

1.  P.  sanguisorba  (Salad  Burnet). — The  only  British 
species. — Common  in  dry  pastures,  especially  on  chalk 
and  limestone.  Not  unlike  the  last  in  habit,  but  much 
smaller.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  with  serrate  leaflets, 
and  have  the  taste  and  smell  of  cucumber.  The  flowers 
grow  in  small  round  heads,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
greenish-purple  hue.  The  upper  flowers  in  each  head 
bear  crimson-tufted  pistils ,  the  lower  ones  30 — 40 
stamens ,  with  very  long  drooping  filaments. — FI.  July, 
August.  Perennial. 
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15.  Rosa  [Rose). 

*  Shoots  thickly  set  ivitli  bristles ,  mixed  with  nearly 

straight  prickles. 

1.  R.  spinosissima  (Burnet-leaved  Rose). — Leaflets 
small,  simply  serrated,  smooth ;  calyx  simple ;  fruit 
nearly  round. — Waste  places,  especially  near  the  sea. 
A  thick,  very  prickly  bush,  2 — 4  feet  high,  with  small, 
elegant  foliage,  and  large  cream-coloured  flowers,  which 
are  deliciously  fragrant ;  fruit  dark  purple  or  black. 
The  origin  of  the  garden  varieties  of  Scotch  Rose. — 
May,  June. — Shrub. 

**  Shoots  without  bristles  ;  prickles  straight ,  or  slightly 

curved . 

2.  R.  tomentosa  (Downy  -  leaved  Rose).  —  Leaflets 
doubly  serrated,  downy,  and  glandular;  calyx  pinnate. — 
Hedges  and  thickets;  not  very  common.  Distinguished 
by  its  stout  and  long  shoots ;  downy,  almost  hoary, 
leaves ;  large,  deep  red  floivers,  and  very  long  seed-vessels , 
which  are  usually  crowned  with  the  copiously  pinnate 
calyx  leaves. — FI.  June,  July.  Shrub. 

***  Prickles ,  some  hooked ,  some  straight,  mixed  with 

bristles . 

3.  R.  rubiginosa  (Sweet  Brier). — Leaflets  doubly  ser¬ 
rated,  hairy,  glandular  beneath,  mostly  rounded  at  the 
base  ;  calyx  pinnate,  remaining  attached  to  the  ripe 
fruit ;  fruit  pear-shaped  when  young. — Bushy  places, 
especially  on  chalk.  The  Eglantine  of  the  poets,  but 
not  of  Milton  ;  the  “  twisted  Eglantine  ”  of  that  author 
being  the  Woodbine  or  Honeysuckle.  A  favourite  gar¬ 
den  plant,  deservedly  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its 
deliciously  fragrant  foliage. — FI.  June,  July.  Shrub. 

****  Bristles  none ;  prickles  hooked. 

4.  R.  canina  (Dog  Rose). — Leaves  smooth,  or  slightly 
hairy ;  calyx  pinnate,  not  remaining  attached  to  the 
fruit ;  styles  distinct.  —  Hedges  and  bushy  places  ; 
abundant.  This  is  the  Common  Hedge  Rose,  a  flower 
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belonging  exclusively  to  summer,  and  welcomed  at  its 
first  appearance  scarcely  less  warmly  than  the  early 
Primrose  in  spring.  The  colour  of  the  flower  varies 
from  white  to  a  deep  blush,  and  the  leaves  also  differ 
considerably ;  but  the  above  characters  will  be  found 
to  include  all  the  principal  varieties. — FI.  June,  July. 
Shrub. 


rosa  canina  ( Dog  Rose). 


5 .  R.  arvensis  (Trailing  Dog  Dose). — PricJcles  on  the 
young  shoots  feeble  ;  leaves  smooth  ;  calyx  slightly 
pinnate,  not  remaining  attached  to  the  fruit  ;  styles 
united  ;  stigmas  forming  a  round  head. — Woods  and 
hedges ;  common  in  the  south  of  England.  Distin¬ 
guished  from  all  the  other  British  species  of  Bose  by 
its  slender,  trailing  stems.  The  jlowers  are  white  and 
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scentless,  and  there  are  fewer  prickles  than  in  most 
other  species. — FI.  June — August.  Shrub. 

*  Botanists  describe  no  less  than  nineteen  species  of 
native  Ptoses,  but,  as  many  of  these  are  rare,  and  the 
characters  of  others  are  difficult  to  discriminate,  it  has 
been  thought  best  to  describe  here  onlv  those  which 
are  of  common  occurrence,  or  otherwise  remarkable. 


pvri's  com  mu  ms  (Wild  Pear). 


16.  Pyeus  ( Pear ,  Apple ,  Service ,  and  ^fountain  Ash). 

1.  1J.  communis  (Wild  Pear). — Leaves  simple,  egg- 
shaped,  serrated  ;  flowers  in  corymbs  ;  fruit  tapering  at 
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the  base. — Woods  and  hedges.  A  small  upright  tree, 
often  bearing  thorns  at  the  extremities  of  its  branches. 
The  seed-vessel,  in  a  wild  state,  is  woody,  austere,  and 
worthless,  yet  is  converted  by  cultivation  into  a  most 
luscious  fruit. — FI.  white,  April,  May.  Tree. 


PYitus  malus  ( Crab  Apple). 


2.  P.  Mcdus  (Grab  Apple). — Leaves  simple,  egg- 
shaped,  serrated ;  floivers  in  a  sessile  umbel ;  styles  com¬ 
bined  below;  fruit  with  a  hollow  beneath. — Woods  and 
hedges.  A  small  spreading  tree,  with  thornless  branches, 
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umbels  of  white  flowers  delicately  shaded  with  pink, 
and  nearly  round  fruit,  which  is  intensely  acid.  It  was 
formerly  much  used  in  making  verjuice,  and  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  pomatum,  so  called  from  pomum ,  an  apple. — 
FI.  May.  Tree. 


pyrus  tor  m  in  a  lis  ( Wild  Service  Tree). 


3.  P.  torminalis  (Wild  Service  Tree). — Leaves  egg- 
shaped,  with  several  deep,  sharp  lobes ;  flowers  in 
corymbs. — Woods  and  hedges  in  the  south  of  England. 
A  small  tree,  with  leaves  shaped  somewhat  like  those 
of  the  Hawthorn,  but  larger,  and  white  flowers,  which 
are  succeeded  by  brownish,  spotted,  berry-like  fruit. — 
FI.  May.  Tree. 
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pyrus  aucuparia  {Fowlers1  Service  Tree). 


4.  P.  aucuparia  (Fowlers’  Service,  Mountain  Ash, 
Quicken,  or  Rowan  Tree). — Leaves  pinnate,  serrated  ; 
flowers  in  corymbs  ;  fruit  nearly  round. — Mountainous 
woods.  One  of  the  most  elegant  of  British  trees,  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  flowering  season  by  its  delicate  green 
foliage,  large  corymbs  of  blossom,  and  in  autumn  by  its 
clusters  of  scarlet  berry- like  pomes ,  which  are  greedily 
eaten  by  birds,  and  often  used  as  a  lure  by  the  bird- 
catcher  or  fowler,  auceps.  For  a  further  account  of 
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this  tree,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  genus,  see  “  Forest 
Trees  of  Britain,”  vol.  i. — FL  May.  Tree. 


pyrus  aiua  {White  Beam  Tree). 


5.  P.  Aria  (White  Beam  Tree). — Leaves  egg-shaped, 
cut,  very  white  below  ;  flowers  in  corymbs ;  fruit  nearly 
round. — Woods.  A  small  tree,  well  distinguished  by 
its  very  large  leaves,  which  are  remarkably  white  and 
silky  beneath,  especially  when  iirst  expanding.  Nowhere 
is  this  tree  more  ornamental  than  on  the  ruinous  walls 
of  the  ancient  Roman  town  of  Silchester,  where  it 
abounds. — Fl.  June.  Tree. 

17.  Mespilus  {Medlar). 

1.  M.  Germdnica  (Common  Medlar).  —  A  tree  well 
known  in  a  cultivated  state,  but  nowhere,  perhaps,  in 
Great  Britain  truly  wild.  The  flowers  are  white  and 
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very  large,  and  the  fruit  is  remarkably  flattened  at  the 
top,  exposing  the  upper  ends  of  the  long  seed-cells. — 
FI.  May.  Tree. 


CRATiEGUS  oxyacantha  (Hawthorn). 


18.  Crat^gus  {Hawthorn). 

1.  C oxyacantha  (Hawthorn,  White- thorn,  or  May- 
bush).' — A  tree  which,  though  it  varies  considerably  in 
its  mode  of  growth,  shape  of  its  leaves,  and  colour  of 
its  flowers  and  fruit,  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no 
description.  The  name  Hawthorn  is  supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  Dutch  haeg ,  or  hedge  thorn ;  although, 
therefore,  the  fruit  is  generally  called  a  haw ,  that  name 
is  derived  from  the  tree  which  produces  it,  and  the  tree 
does  not,  as  is  frequently  supposed,  take  its  name  from 
the  fruit  which  it  bears. — FI.  May,  and,  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  till  late  in  June.  Tree. 
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Ord.  XXYII. — ONAGRARIiE. — The  Willow-herb 

Tribe. 

Calyx  of  4,  sometimes  2  lobes,  which  in  the  bud 
are  attached  to  each  other  by  their  edges  ;  calyx-tube 
more  or  less  united  to  the  ovary ;  petals  as  many  as  the 
lobes  of  the  calyx,  twisted  while  in  bud ;  stamens  4  or 
8,  rarely  2,  springing  from  the  mouth  of  the  calyx  ; 
ovary  of  2  or  4  cells,  often  crowned  by  a  disk ;  stigma 
knobbed,  or  4-lobed  ;  fruit  a  berry,  or  4-celled  capsule. 
— Herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs,  principally  inhabiting 
the  temperate  parts  of  the  globe,  especially  America  and 
Europe.  In  this  Order  we  find  the  elegant  American 
genus  Fuchsia ,  with  its  coloured  4-cleft  calyx,  and  often 
edible  fruit.  Many  species  of  CEnotliera  are  commonly 
cultivated  as  garden  plants,  some  bearing  flowers  3  or  4 
inches  in  diameter ;  those  with  yellow  or  white  flowers 
which  open  only  in  the  evening,  are  called  Evening 
Primroses.  The  properties  of  the  plants  which  compose 
this  Order  are  unimportant.  The  wood  of  the  Fuchsia 
is  said  to  be  used  as  a  dye,  and  the  roots  of  CEnotliera 
biennis ,  the  common  Evening  Primrose,  are  eatable.  In 
all,  the  number  4  predominates. 

1.  Epilobiuh  (Willow-Herb). — Calyx  4-parted,  the 
lobes  not  combined  after  expansion;  petals  4  ;  stamens  8; 
capsule  long,  4-sided,  4-celled,  4-valved  ;  seeds  nume¬ 
rous,  tufted  with  down.  (Name  from  the  Greek  epi> 
upon,  and  lobos ,  a  pod,  the  flowers  being  placed  on  the 
top  of  a  pod- like  seed-vessel.) 

2.  (Exotiiera  (Evening  Primrose). — Calyx  4-parted, 
the  lobes  more  or  less  combined  after  expansion,  and 
bent  back  ;  stamens  8  ;  capsule  4-celled,  4-valved ;  seeds 
numerous,  not  bearded.  (Name  in  Greek  signifying 
“  catching  the  flavour  of  wine.”) 

3.  Isnardia. — Calyx  4-parted  ;  petals  4,  or  none ; 
stamens  4  ;  capsule  inversely  egg-shaped,  4-angled, 
4-celled.  4-valved,  crowned  with  the  calyx.  (Named 
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after  a  French  botanist  of  the  18th  century,  Antoine 
d’Isnard.) 

4.  CiRCiEA  (Enchanter’s  N ightshade). — Calyx  2  -parted ; 
petals  2  ;  stamens  2  ;  capsule  2 -celled,  each  cell  contain¬ 
ing  a  seed.  (Name  from  Circe,  the  enchantress  so  cele¬ 
brated  in  Greek  Mythology.) 

1.  Epilobium  ( Willow-Herb ). 

*  Petals  unequal  in  size  ;  stamens  bent  dozen. 

1.  E.  angustifolium  (Rose  Bay,  or  Flowering  Willow). 
— Leaves  narrow,  pointed,  smooth. — Damp  woods  ;  rare. 
A  tall  and  handsome  species  not  often  met  with  in  a 
wild  state,  but  very  common  in  gardens,  where  it  is  cul¬ 
tivated  for  the  sake  of  its  large,  rose-coloured  flowers. 
Caution  should  be  used  in  admitting  it  into  a  small 
garden,  as  its  roots  creep  extensively,  and  are  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  eradicate  — FI.  J uly.  Perennial. 

*  Petals  all  equal ;  stamens  erect ;  stigmas  deleft. 

2.  E.  hirsutum  (Great  Hairy  Willow  Herb). — Woolly ; 
leaves  clasping  the  stem,  narrow-oblong,  serrated  ;  stem 
much  branched  ;  root  creeping. — Wet  places  ;  common. 
A  handsome  species,  4 — 6  feet  high,  with  large  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  Well  marked  by  its  very  downy  stems 
and  leaves,  and  creeping  roots. — FI.  July,  August. 
Perennial. 

3.  E.  parvijlorum  (Small-flowered,  Hairy  Willow- 
Herb). — Downy ;  leaves  sessile,  narrow,  toothed  ;  stem 
nearly  simple  ;  root  fibrous. — Wet  places  ;  common. 
Distinguished  from  the  last  by  its  smaller  size,  un¬ 
branched  mode  of  growth,  and  fibrous  roots. — FI.  July, 
August.  Perennial. 

4.  E ,  montdnum  (Broad,  Smooth-leaved  Willow-Herb). 
— Leaves  egg-shaped,  acute,  smooth,  toothed,  the  lower 
ones  shortly  stalked  ;  stem  round,  slightly  downy. — Dry 
banks,  and  hilly  places  ;  frequent.  A  small  species, 
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about  a  foot  high,  with  rose-colourecl  flowers,  which  are 
most  frequently  found  in  a  half-open  state.  It  may 
often  be  detected  when  in  seed  by  its  capsules,  the  valves 
of  which  open  lengthwise,  and  disclose  the  numerous 
seeds  bearded  with  cottony  down. — FI.  July,  August. 
Perennial. 


k  p  i  lob  iu  M  a  ngu  st  I  folium  ( Hose  Rai,  or  Flowering  Wilotc). 
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***  Petals  all  equal ;  stamens  erect ;  stigma  knobbed ,  not 

4-  cleft. 

5,  E.  tetragonum  (Square-stalked  Willow-Herb). — 
Leaves  narrow,  sessile,  toothed ;  stem  4-angled,  nearly 
smooth. — Wet  places  ;  common.  From  1  to  2  feet 
high,  and  often,  like  the  last  and  following  species,  more 
conspicuous  when  in  seed  than  in  dower. — FI.  July, 
August.  Perennial. 

6.  E.palustre  (Narrow-leaved  Marsh  Willow-Herb). — 
Leaves  narrow,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  slightly  toothed, 
sessile;  stem  round,  nearly  smooth. — Wet  places;  fre¬ 
quent.  From  6  to  18  inches  high,  with  very  narrow, 
nearly  entire  leaves,  small  dowers,  which  droop  while  in 
bud,  and  a  round  stem,  which  often  has  2  downy  lines 
on  opposite  sides. — FL  July,  August.  Perennial. 

*  To  this  group,  with  undivided  stigmas,  belong  also 
E.  roseum  (Pale  Smooth-leaved  Willow-Herb),  growing 
in  wet  places  about  London,  with  stalked,  egg-shaped 
leaves ,  and  an  imperfectly  4-angled  stem ;  E .  alsinifo- 
lium  (Chickweed-leaved  Willow-Herb),  a  mountainous 
species,  from  6  to  12  inches  long,  with  very  thin,  egg- 
shaped,  pointed  leaves ,  and  a  few  rather  large  flowers  ; 
and  E.  alpinum  (Alpine  Willow-Herb),  also  a  mountain 
species,  3  to  4  inches  high,  wrhich  is  distinguished  from 
the  last  by  its  obtuse  leaves ,  and  1  or  2  flowers ,  which 
droop  while  in  bud. 


2.  (Enothera  ( Evening  Primrose), 

1.  (E .  biennis  (Common  Evening  Primrose). — A  tall 
and  stout  herbaceous  plant,  with  long,  light-green, 
smooth  leaves ,  and  large,  pale  yellow,  fragrant  flowers, 
which  open  in  the  evening,  and  wither  towards  the 
middle  of  the  next  day.  It  is  common  in  gardens,  and 
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in  a  few  places  appears  to  be  naturalized.  II  Jul) 
September.  Biennial. 


cenothera  biennis  {Common  Evening  Primrose.) 


3.  Isnardia. 

1.  I.  'palustris  (Marsh  IsDardia).  — The  only  British 
species. — A  small  herbaceous  plant,  6 — 8  inches  long, 
with  prostrate  rooting  stems ,  and  axillary  sessile  flowers, 
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which  are  destitute  of  petals . — Very  rare  ;  in  a  pool,  at 
Buxtead,  Sussex,  and  on  Petersfield  Heath,  Hampshire. 
— FI.  July.  Annual. 


ciRCiE  luteti ana  {Common  Enchanter’ s  Nightshade). 

4.  Circlea  (Enchanter  s  Nightshade ). 

1.  0 .  Lutetidna  (Common  Enchanter’s  Nightshade). 
• — Stem  downy,  branched  ;  leaves  egg-shaped,  tapering 
to  a  point,  toothed  ;  calyx  hairy. — Damp  shady  places  ; 
common.  A  slender  herbaceous  plant,  1 — 2  feet  high, 
with  creeping  roots,  spreading  foliage,  and  terminal 
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clusters  of  minute  white  flowers,  with  pink  stamens, 
which  are  succeeded  by  2-lobed  hairy  seed-vessels  ;  often 
a  troublesome  weed  in  damp  gardens. — FI.  July,  August. 
Perennial. 

2.  C.  alpina  (Alpine  Enchanter’s  Nightshade). — 
Stem  nearly  smooth  ;  leaves  heart-shaped,  toothed,  shin¬ 
ing  ;  calyx  smooth. — Mountainous  woods.  Closely  re¬ 
sembling  the  last,  but  smaller,  and  less  branched.  The 
leaves  are  remarkable  for  their  delicate  texture,  and 
when  dried,  are  nearly  transparent. — FI.  July,  August. 
Perennial. 

Ord.  XXVIII. — HALORAGEiE. — The  Mare’s-tail 

Tribe. 

Calyx  adhering  to  the  ovary,  and  either  expanding 
into  3  or  4  minute  lobes,  or  reduced  to  a  mere  rim  ; 
petals  either  minute  and  placed  on  the  mouth  of  the 
calyx,  or  wanting;  stamens  either  equalling  the  petals 
in  number,  twice  as  many,  or,  when  petals  are  absent, 
1  or  2  ;  ovary  with  1  or  more  cells  ;  stigmas  equal  in 
number  to  the  cells  of  the  ovary  ;  capsule  not  opening ; 
seeds  solitary,  pendulous. — An  unimportant  Order,  com¬ 
prising  about  70  species  of  plants,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  herbaceous  aquatics,  with  inconspicuous 
flowers  often  destitute  of  petals,  and  in  one  genus,  Hip- 
puris  (Mare’s-tail),  composed  of  a  minute  calyx ,  a  soli¬ 
tary  stamen ,  and  a  single  seed.  In  several  species  the 
stamens  and  pistils  are  in  separate  flowers. 

1.  Hippuris  (Mare’s-tail). — Calyx  forming  a  minute, 
indistinctly  2-lobed  rim  to  the  ovary  ;  petals  0  ;  sta¬ 
men  1  ;  style  1  ;  seed  1,  nut-like.  (Name  in  Greek 
signifying  a  mare's  tail.) 

2.  Myriophyllum  (Water  Milfoil).  —  Stamens  and 
pistils  in  separate  flowers,  but  on  the  same  plant  (monoe¬ 
cious)  ;  calyx  4-par  ted  ;  petals  4  ;  stamens  8  ;  styles  4  ; 
fruit  of  4  nut-like  seeds.  (Name  from  the  Greek  myrioi , 
10,000,  and  pliyllon ,  a  leaf,  from  its  numerous  leaves.) 
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3.  Calli'triche  (Water  Star-wort). — Flowers  without 
calyx  or  petals,  often  with  2  bracts  at  the  base;  stamen  1 ; 
anther  1 -celled  ;  styles  2 ;  ovaries  2,  each  2-lobed  ;  fruit 
of  4  1 -seeded  carpels.  (Name  in  Greek  signifying 
beautiful  hair ,  from  the  hair-like,  white  roots.) 


Hippums  vulgaris  ( Common  Mare’s-tail). 

1.  Hippuris  (Mare  s-tail), 

1.  H .  vulgaris  (Common  Mare’s-tail).  —  The  only 
British  species,  not  uncommon  in  stagnant  water.  A 
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singular  plant,  with  erect,  jointed  stems ,  which  are  un 
branched,  except  at  the  base,  and  taper  to  a  point, 
bearing  whorls  of  very  narrow  leaves  with  hard  tips. 
The  inconspicuous  flowers  are  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves,  and  are  often  without  stamens. — Not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  genus  Equisetum  (Horse-tail),  a 
plant  allied  to  the  Ferns,  which  also  has  a  jointed  stem 
and  rigid  leaves,  but  bears  its  fructification  in  terminal 
spikes,  or  heads. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 


myriuphyllcm  spiCATt'M  ( Spiked.  Water  Milfoil). 

2.  Myriopiiyllum  {Water  Milfoil).  £ 

1.  M.  spicatum  (Spiked  Water  Milfoil). — Flowers  in 
whorls,  forming  a  slender  leafless  spike. — Stagnant 
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water  ;  frequent.  An  aquatic  plant,  forming  a  tangled 
mass  of  slender,  much  branched  stems  ;  leaves  4  in  a 
whorl,  finely  divided  into  numerous  hair-like  seg¬ 
ments,  the  whole  plant  being  submerged,  except  the 
spikes  of  inconspicuous  greenish  flowers,  which  rise  a 
few  inches  above  the  surface. — FI.  July,  August.  Per¬ 
ennial. 

*  M.  verticillatum  (Whorled  Yfater  Milfoil)  differs 
from  the  preceding  in  having  the  flowers  in  whorls  at 
the  base  of  the  leaves  ;  M.  alterniflorum  (Alternate- 
flowered  Yfater  Milfoil)  has  the  barren  flowers  alternately 
arranged  in  a  short  leafless  spike,  with  th e  fertile  floivers 
about  3  together,  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  at  its  base. 
The  last  two  are  rare. 


callitriche  vekna  ( Vernal  Water  Star-wort). 


3.  Callitriche  (Water  Star-ivo7't). 

1.  C.  verna  (Vernal  Water  Star-wort). — Leaves  in 
pairs,  united  at  the  base ;  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves;  carpels  bluntly  keeled  at  the  back. — Streams 
and  stagnant  water  ;  every  where.  An  aquatic  plant 
with  long  slender  stems,  which  send  out  shining  roots 
from  the  joints  ;  either  growing  in  running  water,  when 
the  leaves  are  usually  very  narrow,  or  in  stagnant  water, 
when  the  upper  leaves  are  broader,  and  float  on  the  sur- 
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face,  crowded  into  a  starry  form,  the  stamens  being  the 
only  parts  of  the  plant  actually  raised  above  it. — FI. 
May — July.  Annual. 

2.  C.  cLutumndlis  (Autumnal  Water  Star-wort). — 
Carpels  winged  at  the  back. — Eesembling  the  last,  and 
growing  in  similar  situations  ;  but  rare.  In  this  species 
the  whole  plant  is  submerged,  all  the  leaves  are  narrow 
and  abrupt,  and  of  a  deeper  green. — FI.  June — October. 
Annual. 

*  Two  other  British  species  of  Callitriche  are  described 
by  botanists,  which  vary  in  a  slight  degree  from  the 
preceding,  but  they  are  not  of  common  occurrence,  and 
are  on  other  accounts  scarcely  deserving  of  a  separate 
notice. 

Ord.  XXIX —CEBATOPHYLLE^:.— The  Horn- 

wort  Tribe. 

Stamens  and  pistils  in  separate  flowers,  but  on  the 
same  plant  (monoecious)  ;  calyx  many-parted  ;  corolla 
none ;  stamens  12 — 20,  without  filaments  ;  anthers 
2-pointed  ;  ovary  1 -celled  ;  style  curved  ;  seed-vessel  nut¬ 
like,  1 -seeded,  not  opening. — This  Order  contains  only 
Ceratophyllum  (Horn-wort),  an  unimportant  family  of 
aquatic  plants,  very  distinct  in  structure  from  any 
other  known  plants,  with  rigid  whorled  leaves ,  which 
are  repeatedly  forked,  and  inconspicuous  flowers.  (Name 
in  Greek  signifying  horn-leaved.) 

1.  Ceratophyllum  ( Horn-wort ). 

1.  C.  demersum  (Common  Horn-wort). — Fruit  armed 
with  2  thorns  near  the  base,  and  terminated  by  the 
curved  style. — Slow  streams  and  ditches  ;  frequent. 
An  aquatic  plant,  growing  entirely  under  water ;  with 
long,  slender  stems  ;  whorled,  bristle-like  leaves ,  which 
are  2 — 4  times  forked,  and  often  inflated  and  jointed  ; 
the  flowers  also  are  whorled,  and  grow  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves. — FI.  July.  Perennial. 
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*  P.  submersum  scarcely  differs  from  the  preceding, 
except  in  having  fruit  without  thorns. 


ceratophyllum  demersum  ( Common  Horn-wort). 


Ord.  XXX. — LYTHRARIiE. — Loosestrife  Tribe. 

Calyx  tubular,  many-parted,  often  with  intermediate 
teeth  ;  petals  inserted  between  the  outer  divisions  of  the 
calyx,  soon  falling  off ;  stamens  springing  from  the  tube 
of  the  calyx,  within  the  petals,  and  either  equalling 
them  in  number,  or  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times  as  many ; 
ovary  2 — 4-celled  ;  style  single ;  capsule  many-seeded, 
covered  by  the  calyx,  but  not  united  to  it. — Herbaceous 
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plants,  mostly  with  opposite  leaves,  and  Hcornered 
stems,  inhabiting  Europe,  America,  and  India.  Many 
of  the  plants  of  this  tribe  possess  astringent  properties, 
and  some  are  used  for  dyeing.  The  common  Purple 
Loosestrife  is  found  in  Australia.  Lawsonia  inermis 
is  the  plant  from  which  the  Henna  of  Egypt  is  obtained. 
It  is  used  by  the  women  of  that  country  to  stain  their 
nails  of  an  orange  colour,  and  is  also  employed  for  dye¬ 
ing  Morocco  leather  reddish-yellow. 

1.  Lythrum  (Purple  Loosestrife). — Calyx  cylindrical, 
with  12  divisions,  alternately  smaller  ;  petals  stamens 
6  or  12  ;  style  thread  like.  (Name  from  the  Greek 
lythron ,  blood,  from  the  colour  of  the  flowers.) 

2.  Peplis  (Water  Purslane). — Calyx  bell-shaped,  with 
12  divisions,  alternately  smaller  ;  petals  6,  minute,  soon 
falling  off;  stamens  6;  style  very  short.  (Name  of 
Greek  origin,  and  anciently  applied  to  another  plant.) 


peplis  portula  {Water  Purslane). 
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lythuum  s ALiCARi A  ( Purple  Loosestrife,  or  Willowstrife). 

1.  Lythrum  ( Purple  Loosestrife), 

1.  L.  salicaria  (Purple  Loosestrife,  or  Willow-strife). 
Leaves  opposite,  long,  and  narrow,  lieart-shaped  at 
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the  base ;  flowers  whorled,  in  leafy  spikes  ;  stamens  12. 
— Watery  places;  abundant.  An  exceedingly  hand¬ 
some  plant,  2 — 4  feet  high,  generally  growing  on  river 
banks,  among  sedges  and  rushes,  and  sending  up  tall, 
tapering  spikes  of  purple  flowers,  which  seen  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  might  be  mistaken  for  Foxgloves. — FI.  July, 
August.  Perennial. 

*  L.  hyssopifolia  (Hyssop-leaved  Purple  Loosestrife) 
is  a  much  smaller  plant,  4 — 6  inches  high,  with  alter¬ 
nate  leaves ,  and  solitary  purple  flowers ,  with  6  stamens. 
It  grows  in  moist  places,  but  is  far  from  common. 

2.  Peplis  (  Water  Purslane ). 

1.  P.  Portula  (Water  Purslane). — A  humble,  creep¬ 
ing,  aquatic  plant,  with  opposite  smooth  leaves ,  and 
inconspicuous  axillary  flowers.  The  stems  are  usually 
more  or  less  tinged  with  red  ;  and  when  the  plant  grows 
in  places  from  which  the  water  has  been  dried  up,  the 
leaves  acquire  the  same  hue.  —  FI.  July,  August. 
Annual. 

Ord.  XXXI.— TAMAEISCIXE.E.— The  Tamarisk 

Tribe. 

Calyx  4 — 5  parted,  overlapping  when  in  bud,  remain¬ 
ing  after  the  petals  have  withered  ;  petals  4 — 5 ,  from 
the  base  of  the  calyx  ;  stamens  either  equal  to  the  petals 
in  number,  or  twice  as  many,  distinct,  or  united  by  their 
filaments  ;  ovary  not  combined  with  the  calyx  ;  styles  3  ; 
capsule  3-valved,  1 -celled,  containing  many  seeds,  which 
are  tufted  with  down  at  the  extremity. — Mostly  shrubs, 
with  rod-like  branches  and  minute  leaves,  which  re¬ 
semble  scales.  They  are  found  only  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  are  most  numerous  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but  though  preferring 
the  sea-side,  they  are  not  unfrequently  found  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  occur,  also,  in  the  desert,  especially 
where  the  soil  is  impregnated  with  salt,  as  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  Mount  Sinai,  where  a  species  of  Tamarisk 
very  like  the  common  one,  produces  a  sugary  sub¬ 
stance,  called  by  the  Arabs  Manna .  The  bark  is  astrin¬ 


gent,  and  several  species  are  remarkable  for  the  large 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda  contained  in  their  ashes, 
and  for  the  galls  which  they  bear  on  their  branches. 
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These  are  highly  astringent,  and  are  used  both  in 
medicine  and  in  dyeing.  For  a  further  account  of  the 
Manna  produced  by  the  Tamarisk  of  Mount  Sinai,  see 
“Forest  Trees  of  Britain.1' 

1.  Tamarix  (Tamarisk). — Calyx  o-parted  ;  petals  5  ; 
stamens  5  or  10  ;  stigmas  feathery.  (Named  from  the 
Tamarisci ,  a  people  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the 
Tamaris,  now  Tambra,  in  Spain,  where  the  Tamarisk 
abounds.) 

Tamarix  (Tamarisk). 

1.  T .  Gdllica  (Common  Tamarisk).  —  A  handsome 
shrub  or  small  tree,  with  long  flexible  branches ,  and 
minute  scale-like  leaves ,  which  are  close  pressed  to  the 
twigs,  and  give  the  tree  a  light  feathery  appearance. 
The  \  flowers,  which  are  rose-coloured,  grow  in  clusters  of 
spikes.  Some  botanists  have  named  this  species  Tamarix 

Anglica  (English  Tamarisk);  but  even  if  it  be  a  distinct 
species,  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  native  of  Britain, 
occurring  only  in  a  few  places  on  the  south-western  coast, 
and  everywhere  appearing  to  have  been  planted. — FI. 
July.  Shrub. 

Ord.  XXXII. — CUCURBIT  ACE  JE. — The  Gourd 

Tribe. 

Stamens  and  pistils  in  separate  flowers,  either  on  the 
same  plant  (Monoecious)  or  on  different  plants  (Dioe¬ 
cious)  ;  calyx  o-toothed,  united  with  the  corolla ;  corolla 
often  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  calyx  ;  sta¬ 
mens  5 ,  more  or  less  united  ;  anthers  twisted  ;  ovary 
imperfectly  3-celled  ;  style  short ;  stigmas  short,  thick, 
lobed,  velvety  ;  fruit  more  or  less  juicy  ;  seeds  flat,  wrap¬ 
ped  in  a  skin. — A  large  and  important  Order,  contain¬ 
ing  herbaceous  plants  with  juicy  stems,  and  climbing 
by  means  of  tendrils,  which  arise  from  the  base  of  the 
leaf-stalks.  The  leaves  are  usually  lobed  and  rough ; 
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the  flowers  often  large,  white,  red,  or  yellow  ;  the  fruit 
juicy,  or  fleshy.  They  inhabit  principally  the  hot 
regions  of  the  globe,  but  a  few  are  found  in  temperate 
climates  ;  and  a  great  number  are  cultivated  in  Europe, 
either  for  ornament  or  use.  Their  properties  are  in 
many  instances  exceedingly  violent,  of  which  the  com¬ 
mon  drug  Colocynth  affords  an  example  ;  the  Bottle 
Gourd  is  another,  it  being  recorded  that  some  sailors 
were  poisoned  by  drinking  beer  that  had  been  standing 
in  a  flask  made  of  one  of  these  gourds.  The  poisonous 
plant  mentioned  in  2  Kings  iv.  39,  40,  is  supposed  to 
be  a  plant  of  this  tribe,  the  Wild,  or  Ass  Cucumber , 
which  bears  an  oval  fruit  of  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  grows 
in  sandy  and  desert  places.  As  this  cucumber  has  very 
much  the  same  appearance  as  that  which  is  cultivated 
in  gardens,  but  only  is  somewhat  smaller,  and  as  even 
its  leaves  and  tendrils  are  similar,  it  might  easily  hap¬ 
pen  that  the  man  sent  out  by  the  disciples  of  the  pro¬ 
phets  took  wild  Cucumbers  for  a  harmless  fruit,  and 
prepared  a  meal  of  them.  But  the  bitter  taste  of  the 
boiled  Cucumber  made  those  who  tasted  it  fear  that  it 
was  poisonous,  the  opinion  being  general  with  the 
Hebrews  that  bitter  taste  indicated  the  presence  of  poi¬ 
son,  (see  Bev.  viii.  10,  11.)  The  only  plant  belonging 
to  this  tribe  which  is  a  native  of  Britain,  Bryonia  dioica 
(White  Bryony),  partakes  of  the  properties  of  Colocynth, 
and  the  root  is  said  to  be  a  valuable  medicine.  The 
Spirting  Cucumber,  so  called  from  the  force  with  which 
it  expels  the  poisonous  juice  when  ripe,  is  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  drug  ;  a  few  grains  of  Elaterium,  a  prepared  form 
of  this  juice,  having  been  known  to  bring  on  symptoms 
of  poisoning.  A  case  even  is  recorded,  when  a  person 
was  taken  dangerously  ill  from  having  merely  carried  a 
specimen  in  his  hat.  Many  species,  however,  produce 
edible  fruit ;  for  instance,  the  numerous  varieties  of 
Melon  and  Cucumber,  the  Water  Melon,  so  highly 
esteemed  for  the  cool  refreshing  juice  of  its  ripe  fruit, 
and  one  of  our  finest  table  vegetables,  the  Vegetable 
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Marrow.  It  is  said  that  the  tender  shoots  of  the  White 
Bryony  may  be  used  with  safety  after  having  been  boiled, 
and  that  they  resemble  Asparagus  in  flavour  ;  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  shoots  of  Black  Bryony  ( Tamils 


bhyoxia  dioica  (White  Bryony). 


communis ),  a  plant  belonging  to  a  different  Order,  may 
have  been  used  instead  ;  in  either  case  the  experiment 
is  a  dangerous  one. 

1.  Bryonia  (Bryony). — Stcunens  5,  in  3  sets  ;  style 
3 -cleft ;  fruit  a  globose  berry.  (Name  from  the  Greek 
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bryo ,  to  bud,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Gourd  tribe  being 
proverbial.) 


1.  Bryonia  (. Bryony ). 

1.  B.  dioica  (White  Bryony). — The  only  British  spe¬ 
cies  ;  frequent  in  England,  except  in  the  extreme  western 
counties.  An  elegant  climbing  plant,  with  large,  light 
green,  rough  leaves ,  having  undivided  tendrils  at  the 
base,  and  bunches  of  whitish  flowers ,  with  green  veins. 
The  fertile  flowers  may  be  distinguished  at  once  from 
the  barren ,  by  the  presence  of  an  ovary  below  the  calyx. 
These  are  succeeded  by  globular  scarlet  berries ,  which 
hang  about  the  bushes  after  the  stems  and  leaves  have 
withered.  The  berries  of  Black  Bryony  ( Tamus  com¬ 
munis)  are  larger,  and  elliptical  in  shape  ;  both  should 
be  avoided  as  injurious,  if  not  poisonous. — FI.  May — 
August.  Perennial. 

Orb.  XXXIII. — POBTULACEiE. — The  Purslane 

Tribe. 

Calyx  of  2  sepals,  united  at  the  base ;  petals  usually 
5,  from  the  base  of  the  calyx  ;  stamens  3  or  more,  in¬ 
serted  with  the  petals;  ovary  1  -  celled  ;  style  1  or  0; 
stigmas  several ;  capsule  1 -celled,  opening  transversely, 
or  by  3  valves  ;  seeds  usually  more  than  1. — Herbs  or 
shrubs,  with  juicy  stems  and  leaves,  and  irregular 
flowers,  which  open  only  during  sunshine.  The  most 
remarkable  plant  in  this  Order  is  the  common  Purslane, 
which  has  been  used  from  all  antiquity  as  a  pot-herb. 
Many  species  have  large,  showy  flowers,  but  the  only  one 
which  occurs  in  Britain  is  a  humble  plant,  with  very 
inconspicuous  flowers. 

1.  Montia  (Water  Blinks). — Calyx  of  2  sepals  ;  co¬ 
rolla  of  5  petals,  3  smaller  than  the  others,  and  all 
united  at  the  base  ;  tube  of  the  corolla  split  to  the  base  ; 
capsule  3-valved,  3 -seeded. 

Q 
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montia  fontana  (Water  Blinks). 


1.  Montia  (Water Blinlcs). 

1.  M .  font  ana  (Water  Blinks). — The  only  species; 
abundant  in  wet  places.  An  unpretending  little  plant, 
well  marked  by  its  2 -leaved  calyx ,  irregular  corolla ,  the 
tube  of  which  is  split  in  front,  and  by  its  capsules  con¬ 
taining  3  dotted  seeds. — FI.  June — August.  Annual. 

o  O 


Ord.  XXXIV.— PAROXYCHIEJE.—  The  Knot-grass 

Tribe. 

Sepcds  usually  5  ;  petals  5,  minute,  inserted  between 
the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  sometimes  wanting  ;  stamens  vary¬ 
ing  in  number,  opposite  the  petals,  if  equalling  them  in 
number  ;  ovary  not  combined  with  the  calyx  ;  pistils 
2 — 5;  fruit  1 -celled,  opening  with  3  valves,  or  not  at 
all. — Small,  branching,  herbaceous, or  somewhat  shrubby 
plants,  with  sessile  undivided  leaves  and  minute  flowers, 
principally  confined  to  the  south  of  Europe,  and  north 
of  Africa,  where  they  grow  in  the  most  barren  places, 
covering  with  a  thick  vegetation  soil  which  is  incapable 
of  bearing  anything  else.  A  few  only  are  found  so  far 
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north  as  Great  Britain,  and  nearly  all  of  these  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  southern  shores. 

1.  Corrigiola  (Strapwort). — Sepals  5  ;  petals  5 ,  as 
long  as  the  calyx  ;  stamens  5  ;  stigmas  3,  sessile  ;  fruit 
1 -seeded,  enclosed  in  the  calyx.  (Name  from  corrigia , 
a  strap,  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves.) 


corrigiola  littoralis  ( Sand  Strapwort). 


2.  Herniaria  (Rupture- wort). — Sepals  5  ;  petals  5, 
resembling  barren  filaments  ;  stamens  5,  inserted  on  a 
fleshy  ring;  stigmas  2,  nearly  sessile  ;  fruit  1 -seeded, 
enclosed  in  the  calyx.  (Name  from  the  disease  for  which 
the  plant  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  remedy.) 

3.  Illecebrum  (Knot-grass). — Sejials  5,  coloured, 
thickened,  ending  in  an  awl-shaped  point ;  petals  0,  or 
5  ;  stigmas  2  ;  fruit  1-seeded,  enclosed  in  the  calyx. 
(Name  from  the  Latin  illecebra ,  an  attraction.) 

4.  Polycarpon  (All-seed).  —  Sepals  5  ;  petals  5 , 
notched  ;  stamens  3 — 5  ;  stigmas  3,  nearly  sessile  ;  fruit 
1-celled,  3-valved,  many-seeded.  (Name  from  the  Greek 
polys ,  many,  and  carpos ,  fruit.) 

5.  Scleranthus  (Knawel). — Calyx  5-cleft,  contracted 
;  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube  ;  petals  0  ;  stamens  10,  rarely 
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5  ;  styles  2  ;  fruit  1 -seeded,  covered  by  the  hardened 
calyx.  (Name  from  the  Greek  scleros,  hard,  and  anthos , 
a  flower,  from  the  hardness  of  the  calyx.) 

1.  Corrigiola  ( Strcipwort ). 

1.  C.  littoralis  (Sand  Strapwort). — A  small  hut  pretty 
plant,  with  slender  spreading  stems ,  which  lie  quite 
prostrate,  very  narrow  strap-shaped  leaves ,  of  a  glaucous 
hue,  and  tufts  of  small  white  fioioers. — It  grows  in  two 
or  three  places  on  the  sea-shore  of  Devon,  and  is  very 
abundant  on  the  banks  of  the  Loe  Pool,  near  Helston, 
Cornwall. — FI.  August — October.  Annual. 

2.  Herniaria  ( Rupture-wort ). 

1.  H.  glabra  (Smooth  Rupture -wort). — A  small  pro¬ 
strate  plant,  with  much  of  the  habit  of  Wild  Thyme  ; 
abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lizard  Point, 
Cornwall,  but  very  rare  elsewhere.  Though  called  smooth, 
the  leaves  are  always  more  or  less  hairy,  and  sometimes 
strongly  fringed  at  the  edges.  The  flowers  are  green, 
and  grow  in  sessile  tufts  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  or, 
not  unfrequently,  crowded  into  leafy  spikes.  Some 
botanists  consider  the  more  hairy  variety  a  distinct 
species,  but  without  sufficient  reason  ;  as  the  plant 
assumes  various  forms,  according  to  soil,  and  its  being 
more  or  less  exposed. — FI.  July — September.  Perennial. 

3.  Illecebrum  (. Knot-grass ). 

1.  I.  verticillatum  (Whorled  Knot-grass). — In  boggy 
ground,  and  standing  water,  among  other  aquatic  plants ; 
in  Cornwall,  not  uncommon  ;  much  rarer  in  Devonshire. 
A  pretty  plant,  with  slender  tangled  stems,  of  a  red  tint, 
glaucous,  sessile  leaves ,  and  axillary  whorls  of  white 
flowers ,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  thickened  calyx- 
leaves  terminating  in  a  soft  point. — FI.  July — Septem¬ 
ber.  Perennial. 
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4.  Polycarpon  (All-seed). 

1.  P.  tetrci'phyllum  (Four-leaved  All-seed). — On  the 
southern  coast,  but  far  from  common.  A  small  plant, 
with  prostrate,  branched  stems,  and  many  minute  greenish- 
white  flowers ,  writh  3  stamens.  The  lower  leaves  grow 
in  fours,  the  upper  in  pairs. — FI.  May — August.  An¬ 
nual. 


scleranthus  ANNUA  ( Annual  Knawel). 

5.  Scleranthus  (. Knawel ). 

1.  S.  annua  (Annual  Knawel). — Calyx ,  when  in  fruit, 
spreading,  acute,  with  a  narrow  whitish  margin  ;  root 
annual. — Corn-fields,  especially  on  a  gravelly  soil ;  com¬ 
mon.  A  small  plant,  2 — 4  inches  high,  with  nume¬ 
rous  tangled  stems,  awl-shaped  leaves,  and  green  flowers, 
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which  grow  either  in  the  forks  of  the  stems,  or  in  ter¬ 
minal  tufts. — FI.  July — November.  Annual. 

*  S.  perennis  (Perennial  Knawel)  has  prostrate  stems, 
blunt  calyx-leaves ,  with  a  broad  margin,  and  perennial 
roots.  It  grows  in  dry  sandy  fields,  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk. 


Ord.  XXXV. — CRASSULACEiE. — The  Stoxecrop 

Tribe. 

Sepals  3 — 20,  more  or  less  united  at  the  base  ;  rpetals 
equal  to  the  sepals  in  number,  inserted  in  the  bottom  of 
the  calyx  ;  stamens  the  same,  or  twice  as  many,  in  which 
latter  case,  those  opposite  the  petals  are  shorter  than  the 
others  ;  ovaries  as  many  as  petals,  1  -celled,  tapering  into 
stigmas,  often  with  a  gland  at  the  base  of  each  ;  fruit 
consisting  of  several  erect  seed-vessels,  which  open  length¬ 
wise  ;  seeds  in  a  double  row. — Herbs  or  shrubs,  remark¬ 
able  for  their  thick,  fleshy  leaves,  and  starlike  flowers, 
inhabiting  most  parts  of  the  world,  especially  the  south 
of  Africa,  and  growing  in  the  driest  situations,  where 
not  a  blade  of  grass  nor  a  particle  of  moss  can  live  ;  on 
naked  rocks,  old  walls,  or  sandy,  hot  plains, — alternately 
exposed  to  the  heaviest  dews  of  night,  and  the  fiercest 
rays  of  the  noon-day  sun, — requiring  no  nourishment, 
save  what  they  derive  from  the  atmosphere  through 
myriads  of  mouths  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  cover¬ 
ing  all  their  surface.  A  common  British  species,  Sedum 
Telepjhium ,  “Orpine  living  long,”  will  grow  for  months,  if 
suspended  by  a  string  from  the  ceiling  of  a  room,  with¬ 
out  being  once  supplied  with  water.  An  African  species, 
Bryophyllum  calycinum ,  will  not  only  grow  if  similarly 
treated,  but  if  its  leaves  be  gathered  and  laid  on  the 
ground,  they  will  send  out  from  the  notches  on  their 
margin,  young  shoots,  in  all  respects  resembling  the 
parent  plant.  The  properties  of  the  tribe  are  in  general 
acrid  ;  some  few  contain  malic  acid,  and  one  or  two 
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are  sometimes  used  in  medicine,  for  their  astringent 
properties. 

1 .  Till^a. — Sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  carpels,  3  or 
4,  the  latter  2-seeded.  (Named  after  Michael  Angelo 
Tilli,  an  Italian  botanist.) 

2.  Cotyledon  (Pennywort). — Sepals  5 ;  corolla  tubu¬ 
lar,  5-cleft  ;  carpels  5,  with  a  scale  at  the  base  of  each. 
(Name  from  the  Greek  cotyle,  a  cup,  from  the  shape  of 
the  leaves.) 

3.  Sempervivum  (House-leek). — Sepals,  petals,  and 
carpels,  6 — 10  ;  stamens  twice  as  many.  (Name  from 
the  Latin  semper,  always,  and  vivo,  to  live.) 

4.  Sedum  (Stonecrop).  —  Sepals  and  petals  5 ;  stamens 
10,  spreading  ;  carpels  5.  (Name  from  the  Latin  sedeo, 
to  sit  ;  from  the  humble  growth  of  the  plants.) 

5.  Rhodiola  (Rose-root). — Stamens  and  pistils  on  dif¬ 
ferent  plants ;  sepals  and  petals  4 ;  stamens  8  ;  carpels  4. 
(Name  from  the  Greek  rhodon,  a  rose,  from  the  scent  of 
the  roots.) 


1.  Till^a. 

1.  T.  muscosa  (Mossy  Tillasa). — A  minute  plant,  with 
small,  opposite,  blunt  leaves ,  and  greenish-white  flowers 
tipped  with  red  ;  more  frequent  as  a  troublesome  weed  in 
gravel  walks,  than  elsewhere.  It  has  somewhat  of  the 
habit  of  a  Sagina,  from  which,  however,  it  is  very  dis¬ 
tinct. — FI.  May,  June.  Annual. 

2.  Cotyledon  ( Pennywort ). 

1.  C.  umbilicus  (Wall  Pennywort). — A  remarkably 
succulent  plant,  with  circular,  notched  leaves,  which  are 
more  or  less  sunk  above,  and  are  supported  on  their 
stalks  by  their  centres,  or  peltate.  The  flowers  are  pen¬ 
dulous,  and  grow  in  spike-like  clusters,  6 — 18  inches 
high,  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour.  The  leaves  are  well 
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known  to  children  by  the  name  of  “penny  pies.5' — 
FI.  June — August.  Perennial. 


cotyledon  umbilicus  ( Wall  Pennywort). 

3.  Sempervivu3i  {Ilouse-leek). 

1.  S.  tectorum  (Common  Ilouse-leek).  A  common, 
but  scarcely  indigenous  plant,  growing  on  the  roofs  of 
cottages.  The  leaves  are  thick  and  juicy,  fringed  at  the 
edges,  and  grow  in  compact  rose-like  tufts.  Each  of  the 
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purple  flowers  contains  12  perfect,  and  12  imperfect 
stamens  ;  the  latter,  which  are  arranged  alternately  with 
the  petals,  frequently  bearing  anthers  containing  em¬ 
bryo  seeds,  like  those  found  in  the  carpels,  but  of  course 
never  attaining  maturity.  The  leaves  contain  malic 
acid,  the  same  acid  which  is  found  in  the  apple. — FI. 
J  uly.  Perennial. 


sempervivum  TECTORUM  ( Common  House-leek ). 
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4.  Sedum  ( Stonecrop ). 

*  Leaves  flat ;  flowers  'purple. 

1.  S.  Telephium  (Orpine,  or  Live-long).  —  Leaves 
oblong  egg-shaped,  serrated ;  stems  erect. — The  largest 
British  species,  and  well  distinguished,  not  only  by  its 
terminal  corymbs  of  purple  flowers,  but  by  its  large, 
broad  leaves.  It  grows  about  2  feet  high,  in  bushy 
places,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  length  of  time  that  it 
will  continue  fresh  after  being  gathered  ;  whence  it 
derives  its  name,  Live -long.  —  FI.  July,  August. 
Perennial. 

**  Leaves  scarcely ,  if  at  all,  flattened  ;  flowers  white. 

2.  S.  Anglicum  (English  Stonecrop). — Leaves  egg- 
shaped,  fleshy,  spurred  at  the  base  beneath,  sessile ; 
cymes  2-cleft ;  petals  very  sharp. — Rocky  and  sandy 
places,  especially  near  the  sea. — A  small  plant,  3 — 4 
inches  high,  with  stems  which  at  first  are  prostrate  and 
rooting,  afterwards  erect ;  the  leaves  are  mostly  alter¬ 
nate,  often  tinged  with  red,  small,  and  very  thick  ;  the 
flowers  conspicuous  from  their  star-like  form,  their  white 
petals  spotted  with  red,  and  bright  purple  anthers. — 
FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 

3.  S .  album  (White  Stonecrop).  —  Leaves  oblong, 
cylindrical,  blunt,  spreading ;  cyme  much  branched, 
drooping  when  in  bud. — Rocks  and  walls ;  not  common. 
Rather  taller  and  more  slender  than  the  last,  and  easily 
distinguished  by  its  much  longer  cylindrical  leaves,  and 
more  numerous  white,  not  spotted,  flowers.  This  species 
is  not  uncommon  on  garden  walls,  and  the  roofs  of  out¬ 
houses. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

*  To  this  group  belong  S.  villosum  (Hairy  Stone¬ 
crop),  a  small  species,  with  hairy,  viscid  stems  and  leaves , 
and  pinkish  white  flowers ;  frequent  in  Scotland  and 
the  north  of  England  :  and  S.  dasyphyllum  (Thick¬ 
leaved  Stonecrop),  also  a  small  species,  but  very  rare ; 
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distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  its  fleshy,  almost 
globular  leaves ,  viscid  flower -stalks,  and  blunt  'petals. 

***  Leaves  scarcely ,  if  at  all,  flattened  ;  flowers  yelloiv . 

4.  acre  (Biting  Stonecrop). — Leaves  egg-shaped, 
fleshy,  spurred  at  the  base,  sessile ;  cymes  3-cleft. — 
Walls,  rocks,  and  sandy  ground  ;  frequent.  Very  like 

S.  Anglicum  in  habit,  but  with  yellow  flowers,  and 
growing  in  similar  situations ;  it  may,  however,  be  dis¬ 
tinguished,  when  not  in  flower,  by  its  thicker  and  more 
crowded  leaves,  which  are  very  acrid,  and  have  gained 
for  the  plant  the  name  of  Wall-pepper . — FI.  June, 
July.  Perennial. 


sedum  acre  ( Biting  Stonecrop ). 

5.  S.  reflexum  (Crooked  Yellow  Stonecrop). — Leaves 
awl-shaped,  spurred  at  the  base,  nearly  cylindrical;  the 
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lowermost  curved  back. — Walls  and  dry  banks;  not 
uncommon.  Easily  distinguished  from  any  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  by  its  slender,  but  tough  stems,  6 — 10  inches 
high,  clothed  with  spreading,  or  reflexed  leaves,  which 
are  cylindrical  and  pointed. — FI.  July,  August.  Per¬ 
ennial. 


rhodiola  rosea  ( Rose-root ). 


Other  British  species,  belonging  to  this  group,  are 
S.  sexangulare  (Tasteless  Yellow  Stonecrop),  distin¬ 
guished  from  S.  acre  by  its  leaves ,  which  are  6  in  a 
whorl,  growing  in  Greenwich  Park,  the  Isle  of  Skeppey, 
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and  a  few  other  places :  S.  rupestre  (St.  Vincent’s  Rock 
Stonecrop),  a  species  allied  to  S.  reflexum ,  with  slightly 
flattened  leaves ,  which  grow  5  in  a  whorl,  found  on  St. 
Vincent’s  Rocks,  and  other  limestone  cliffs  ;  rare  :  and 
S.  Forsterianum  (Welsh  Stonecrop),  another  species 
allied  to  S.  reflexum ,  with  leaves  flattened  at  the  base, 
and  compact  cymes  of  flowers,  which  grows  on  rocks  in 
Wales  and  Shropshire. 

5 .  Rhodiola  (Rose-root). 

1.  R.  rosea  (Rose-root). — The  only  species.  A  suc¬ 
culent,  broad-leaved  plant,  with  the  habit  of  Sedum  Tele- 
phium  (Orpine),  but  stouter. — Abundant  on  mountains 
in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  north  of  England,  and 
found  also  on  sea-cliffs.  The  flowers  are  greenish  yellow, 
and  grow  in  compact  terminal  cymes ,  on  simple  stems , 
6 — 1 0  inches  high  ;  roots  thick  and  knotted,  having  the 
perfume  of  rose-water. — FI.  June.  Perennial. 


Ord.  XXXVI.— GROSS ULARIE AS.— The  Goose¬ 
berry  and  Currant  Tribe. 

Calyx  growing  from  the  summit  of  the  ovary,  4 — 5 
cleft ;  petals  4 — 5,  small,  inserted  at  the  mouth  of  the 
calyx-tube,  and  alternating  with  the  stamens  ;  ovary 
1 -ceiled,  with  the  ovules  (young  seeds)  arranged  in  two 
opposite  rows  ;  style  2 — 4-cleft ;  berry  crowned  with  the 
withered  flower,  pulpy,  containing  many  stalked  seeds. 
— Shrubs  with  or  without  thorns,  and  having  alternate 
lobed  leaves,  which  are  plaited  when  in  bud.  The 
flowers  grow  in  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  each 
flower  with  a  bract  at  its  base,  and  are  succeeded  by 
pulpy  berries,  which  in  several  species  are  highly  prized 
for  their  agreeable  flavour.  In  other  species  the  taste 
is  mawkish,  or  extremely  acid.  The  plants  of  this 
tribe  grow  only  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  world. 
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especially  in  North  America,  and  on  the  mountains  of 
Northern  India.  In  Africa  they  are  unknown. 

1.  Ribes  (Currant  and  Gooseberry). — Calyx  o-cleft ; 
petals  5,  inserted  at  the  mouth  of  the  calyx-tube ; 
stamens  5;  berry  many -seeded,  crowned  by  the  withered 
flower.  (Name  anciently  given  to  a  species  of  Rhubarb.) 


1.  Ribes  ( Currant  and  Gooseberry ). 

*  Flowers  1 — 3  together;  branches  thorny . 

1.  R.  grossularia  (Gooseberry). — The  common  goose¬ 
berry  of  gardens.  Frequently  met  with  in  hedges  and 
thickets,  but  not  considered  to  be  a  native  plant.  It  is 
well  distinguished  by  its  sharp  thorns ,  which  grow 
either  singly,  or  2 — 3  together,  below  the  leaf-buds. — 
FI.  April,  May.  Shrub. 

**  Flovjers  in  clusters  ;  branches  ivithout  thorns, 

2.  R.  rubrum  (Red  Currant). — Clusters  drooping; 
bracts  very  small ;  calyx  smooth;  leaves  bluntly  5-lobed. 
— The  Red  and  White  Currant  of  gardens ;  not  un¬ 
common  in  hedges  near  houses ;  and-  in  Scotland  and 
the  north  of  England  supposed  to  be  wild. — FI.  April, 
Mav.  Shrub. 

mr 

3.  R.  nigrum  (Black  Currant). — Clusters  loose,  droop¬ 
ing,  with  a  single  stalked  flower  at  the  base  of  each  ; 
calyx  downy ;  leaves  sharply  3 — 5-lobed,  dotted  with 
elands  beneath. — The  Black  Currant  of  gardens  ;  occa¬ 
sionally  wild  in  damp  wroods.  Easily  distinguished,  at 
all  seasons,  by  the  strong  perfume  of  its  buds  and 
leaves. — FI.  April,  May.  Shrub. 

*  R.  alpinum  (Tasteless  Mountain  Currant)  has  the 
stamens  and  pistils  on  separate  plants  ;  the  flowers  also 
grow  in  erect  clusters,  with  very  long  bracts  at  the  base 
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of  each.  It  grows  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland. 


ribes  nigrum  ( Black  Currant ). 

Orb.  XXXVII.— SAXIFRAGES— The  Saxifrage 

Tribe. 

Sepals  5 ,  rarely  4,  more  or  less  united  at  the  base ; 
petals  equalling  the  sepals  in  number,  inserted  between 
the  sepals,  rarely  0;  stamens  5 — 10;  ovary  of  two 
united  carpels ;  styles  2,  usually  spreading  in  opposite 
directions ;  capsule  2-celled,  opening  on  the  inside  ; 
seeds  numerous.  This  order  is  principally  composed  of 
herbaceous,  mountainous  plants,  with  tufted  foliage,  and 
glandular  stems.  They  abound  in  temperate  and  cold 
climates,  but  are  not  found  in  tropical  countries.  The 
genus  Saxifraga  (Saxifrage)  is  an  extensive  one,  and 
contributes  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  vegetation  high 
up  in  the  mountains  ;  but  some  species  grow  on  old 
walls,  by  the  sides  of  rivulets,  and  in  moist  meadows. 
Chrysosplenium  (Golden  Saxifrage)  has  no  petals.  Few 
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of  the  plants  belonging  to  this  tribe  are  applied  to  any 
use.  Most  of  them  have  slight  astringent  properties, 
and  some  few  are  bitter  and  tonic. 

1.  Saxifraga  (Saxifrage). — Calyx  in  5  divisions  ; 
petals  5;  stamens  10;  styles  2;  capsule  2-celled,  2- 
beaked,  opening  between  the  beaks  ;  seeds  numerous. 
(Xarne  in  Latin  signifying  rock-breaker ,  many  of  the 
species  growing  in  crevices  of  rocks.) 

2.  Chrysosplenium  (Golden  Saxifrage).  —  Calyx  in 
4  divisions  ;  pjetals  0  ;  stamens  8,  rarely  1 0  ;  styles  2  ; 
capsule  2-beaked.  (Xante  from  the  Greek,  chrysos,  gold, 
and  splen ,  the  spleen,  from  some  imaginary  virtues  of 
the  plant.) 


1 .  Saxifraga  ( Saxifrage ). 

*  Calyx  rejlexeo. f,  inferior  ;  flowers  whitish, panicled. 

1.  S.  stelld ris  (Starry  Saxifrage). — Leaves  oblong, 
wedge-shaped,  toothed,  scarcely  stalked  ;  panicle  of  few 
flowers. — TVet  rocks,  and  sides  of  rivulets,  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  the  north  of  England.  A  mountain  plant, 
3 — 5  inches  high,  with  coarsely  toothed  leaves,  and 
rather  large  white  petals,  each  with  two  yellow  spots 
near  the  base. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

2.  S.  umbrbsa  (London  Pride,  or  St.  Patrick’s  Cab¬ 
bage). — Leaves  roundish,  egg-shaped,  with  white  notches, 
tapering  at  the  base  into  a  riat  stalk. — In  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland,  plentiful  ;  naturalized  in  many  parts 
of  England,  and  very  common  in  gardens.  A  well- 
known  plant,  with  rose-like  tufts  of  fleshy  leaves,  and 
panicles  of  small  white  flowers,  dotted  with  pink. 
Though  growing  naturally  on  mountains,  there  is 
scarcely  any  situation  where  it  will  not  make  itself 
at  home,  even  in  the  smoky  gardens  of  London.  Hence 
it  varies  considerably  in  form,  and  has  been  subdivided 
by  some  botanists  into  several  species. — El.  June.  Per¬ 
ennial. 
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*  To  this  group  belong  S.  Geum  (Kidney-shaped 
Saxifrage),  distinguished  by  its  kidney-shaped  leaves ; 
common  on  mountains  in  the  south  of  Ireland  :  and 
S.  hirsuta ,  a  species  intermediate  between  S.  Geum  and 
S.  umbrosa,  also  an  Irish  plant,  but  very  rare. 

**  Calyx  spreading ;  leaves  not  divided. 

3.  S.  nivalis  (Clustered  Alpine  Saxifrage). — Leaves 
all  from  the  root,  inversely  egg-shaped,  sharply  crenate ; 
calyx  half  inferior ;  flowers  in  a  crowded  head. — Moun¬ 
tains  in  Wales  and  Scotland.  An  alpine  plant,  3 — 6 
inches  high,  with  rather  large,  white  flowers,  which 
grow  in  a  compact  head. 

4.  S.  aizoides  (Yellow  Mountain  Saxifrage). — Leaves 
very  narrow,  fleshy,  fringed  ;  flowers  in  a  leafy  panicle. 
— Wet  places  in  the  mountains  ;  abundant.  A  hand¬ 
some  species,  about  6  inches  high,  with  large,  bright 
yellow  flowers,  spotted  with  scarlet. — FI.  June — Sep¬ 
tember.  Perennial. 

*  S.  Hirculus  (Yellow  Marsh  Saxifrage)  differs  from 
the  last  in  having  its  floivers  solitary,  or  nearly  so ;  it  is 
of  very  rare  occurrence  :  S.  oppositifolia  (Purple  Moun¬ 
tain  Saxifrage)  has  egg-shaped  leaves,  and  large,  soli¬ 
tary,  purple  flowers;  it  grows  on  the  mountains  of 
Wales,  Yorkshire,  and  Scotland. 

***  Calyx  spreading ;  leaves  divided. 

5.  S.  granulata  (White  Meadow  Saxifrage). — Root- 
leaves  kidney-shaped,  with  rounded  lobes,  stalked ; 
stem-leaves  nearly  sessile,  sharply  lobed ;  flowers  pa- 
nicled  ;  roots  granulated. — Gravelly  meadows  ;  not  un¬ 
common.  A  pretty  plant,  with  slender,  leafy  stems, 
10 — 12  inches  high,  and  rather  large,  pure  white 
flowers.  The  roots  are  remarkable  for  producing  nu¬ 
merous,  downy,  bulb-like  tubes.  A  double  variety  is 
frequent  in  gardens. — FI.  May,  June.  Perennial. 

R 
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6.  S.  tridactylites  (Rue-leaved  Saxifrage).  Whole 
plant  viscid  with  glandular  hairs  ;  leaves  wedge-shaped, 
3 — 5-cleft;  stem  much  branched  ;  flowers  terminal,  each 
on  a  separate  stalk. — On  the  tops  of  walls,  and  roofs  of 
cottages;  common.  A  small  species,  rarely  more  than 
3  inches  high,  with  very  hairy  and  viscid  stems,  and 
small  white  flowers.  The  whole  plant  has  usually  a  red 
tinge. — FI.  May,  June.  Annual. 

7.  aSt.  hyp  no  ides  (Mossy  Saxifrage). — Root-leaves  3 — o- 
cleft ;  those  on  the  creeping-shoots  3-cleft,  or  entire ; 


saxifraga  granulata  {White  Meadow  Saxifrage). 
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lobes  of  the  leaves  all  very  narrow,  acute,  bristle-pointed, 
and  fringed. — Mountainous  places  ;  common.  Distin¬ 
guished  by  its  dense  tufts  of  finely  divided  leaves,  and 
loose  panicles  of  rather  large,  white  flowers.  Very  fre¬ 
quent  in  gardens. — FI.  May — July.  Perennial. 

*  Closely  allied  to  the  preceding  is  S.  coespitosa 
(Tufted  Alpine  Saxifrage),  distinguished  by  the  obtuse 
lobes  of  its  leaves ,  and  by  other  minute  characters  : 
S.  cernua  (Drooping  Bulbous  Saxifrage)  is  a  very  rare 
species,  which  grows  only  on  dry  rocks  on  the  summit 
of  some  of  the  Highland  Mountains ;  it  is  remarkable 
for  bearing  bulbs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves ,  and  a  soli¬ 
tary  terminal  white  flower  :  S.  rivularis  (Alpine  Brook 
Saxifrage),  another  very  rare  species,  grows  on  moist 
rocks  among  the  same  mountains  :  besides  which,  other 
species  and  varieties  have  been  described,  but  an  enu¬ 
meration  of  them  is  not  thought  necessary  here. 


c hry sos plenium  oppositipolium  ( Common  Golden  Saxifrage). 


2.  Chrysosplenium  ( Golden  Saxifrage ). 

1.  C.  oppositifolium  (Common  Golden  Saxifrage). — 
Leaves  opposite,  roundish  heart-shaped. — Sides  of  shady 
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rivulets,  and  wet  woods ;  common.  A  small  aquatic 
plant,  about  6  inches  high,  with  abundance  of  bright 
green,  tender  foliage,  and  terminal,  flat  clusters  of  yel¬ 
lowish  green  flowers. — FI.  April,  May.  Perennial. 

2.  S.  alternifolium  (Alternate-leaved  Golden  Saxi¬ 
frage). — Leaves  alternate,  lower  ones  kidney-shaped,  on 
long  stalks. —Very  like  the  last,  and  growing  in  similar 
situations,  but  rare.  The  flowers  in  this  species  are  of 
a  deeper  yellow ;  in  both,  the  number  of  stamens  is 
usually  8. — FL  April,  May.  Perennial. 


Ord.  XXXVIII.— UMBELLTFERiE.— The  Umbelli¬ 
ferous  Tribe. 

Calyx  superior,  5-toothed,  often  reduced  to  a  mere 
margin  ;  petals  o,  usually  ending  in  a  point,  which  is 
bent  inwards ;  stamens  5,  alternate  with  the  petals, 
curved  inwards  when  in  bud  ;  ovary  inferior,  2-celled, 
crowned  by  a  fleshy  disk,  which  bears  the  petals  and 
stamens  ;  styles  2  ;  stigmas  small  ;  fruit  composed  of 
2  carpels,  which  adhere  by  their  faces  to  a  central 
stalk,  from  which  as  they  ripen  they  separate  below, 
and  finally  are  attached  by  the  upper  extremity  only  ; 
each  carpel  is  marked  by  5  vertical  ridges,  with  4  in¬ 
termediate  ones  ;  these  ridges  are  separated  by  channels, 
in  which  are  often  found,  imbedded  in  the  substance  of 
the  fruit,  narrow  cells  (called  vittce ),  containing  a  co¬ 
loured  oily  matter  ;  seeds  1  in  each  carpel,  attached  by 
their  upper  extremity,  and  containing  a  large  horny 
albumen;  the  flowers  are  usually  small,  and  situated  on 
the  extremities  of  little  stalks,  which  are  united  at  the 
base,  and  form  an  umbel.  When  several  of  these  smaller 
umbels  proceed  in  like  manner  from  a  common  stalk, 
the  umbel  is  said  to  be  compound ;  the  larger  being 
called  a  general  umbel ,  the  smaller  partial .  The  small 
leaves  which  commonly  accompany  the  flowers  of  this 
tribe  are  called  general ,  or  partial  bracts ,  according  to 
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their  position ;  each  collection  of  bracts  is  sometimes 
termed  an  involucre . — All  the  British  plants  belonging 
to  this  order  are  herbaceous,  with  tubular,  or  solid, 
jointed  stems.  With  two  exceptions,  Eryngium  and 
Hydrocotyle,  they  have  compound  umbels.  By  far  the 
larger  number  have  also  divided  leaves,  more  or  less 
sheathing  at  the  base,  and  white  flowers.  Though  it  is 
easy  to  decide  at  a  glance  to  what  order  they  are  to  be 
assigned,  no  such  facility  exists  in  distinguishing  the 
families  of  the  Umbelliferm.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the 
large  number  of  species  (1,500),  which  are  known  to 
exist,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  have  been  brought 
together  by  botanists,  so  as  to  form  but  a  few  genera, 
whereas  they  have  been  divided  into  as  many  as  267  ; 
and,  as  all  these  agree  in  the  more  important  parts  of 
fructification,  the  distinctions  of  the  genera  are  neces¬ 
sarily  founded  on  differences  so  minute,  that,  in  the 
case  of  other  plants,  they  would  perhaps  be  considered 
sufficient  to  do  no  more  than  distinguish  species.  To  the 
young  botanist,  therefore,  the  study  of  the  Umbelliferse 
is  unusually  difficult ;  all  the  more  important  distinc¬ 
tions  being  founded  on  the  ripe  fruit,  namely — the  num¬ 
ber,  position,  and  shape  of  the  ridges — the  presence  or 
absence  of  vittce — and  the  form  of  the  albumen .  As  it 
would  be  absurd,  in  a  work  professing  to  be  a  popular 
description  of  British  Wild  Flowers,  to  attend  solely,  or 
even  in  any  great  degree,  to  these  characters,  it  has 
been  thought  desirable  to  limit  the  number  of  species 
described  to  those  which  are  of  most  common  occurrence, 
and  to  notice  any  peculiarity  in  growth,  which,  though 
not  strictly  admissible  into  a  systematic  description, 
may  assist  the  student  in  discerning  the  names  of  the 
plants  he  may  meet  with.  For  a  fuller  list,  and  for 
more  accurate  information,  he  is  referred  to  works  of  a 
professedly  scientific  character,  such  as  Hooker  s  British 
Flora ,  and  BabingtoE  s  Manual  of  British  Botany . 

Among  the  large  number  of  species  of  which  this 
tribe  is  constituted,  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find 
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plants  varying  greatly  in  their  properties.  And  such 
is  the  case  to  a  certain  extent ;  the  roots,  leaves,  and 
seeds  are  variously  employed  ;  some  as  food  and  condi¬ 
ments,  others  as  medicine,  while  others  are  highly  poi¬ 
sonous.  Yet,  when  considered  with  reference  to  their 
properties,  they  may  be  conveniently  arranged  into  5 
groups  ;  all  the  members  of  each  group  being  remark¬ 
ably  similar.  The  first  comprises  plants  which  abound 
in  an  acrid,  watery  juice,  which  is  more  or  less  narcotic 
in  its  effects  on  the  animal  frame,  and  which,  therefore, 
when  properly  administered  in  minute  doses,  is  a  valu¬ 
able  medicine.  Among  these,  the  most  important  is 
Comum  (Hemlock)  ;  every  part  of  this  plant,  especially 
the  fresh  leaves  and  green  fruit,  contains  a  volatile,  oily 
alkali,  called  Coma ,  which  is  so  poisonous  that  a  few 
drops  soon  prove  fatal  to  a  small  animal.  It  acts  on 
the  nervous  system,  and  is  a  valuable  medicine  in  can¬ 
cerous  and  nervous  diseases.  Several  other  British 
species  are  poisonous,  especially  C Enanthe ,  Ciciita ,  and 
AEtliusa,  described  below.  The  second  group  comprises 
those  which  abound  in  a  resinous  gum,  of  a  fetid  odour, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  sul¬ 
phur  in  combination  with  the  peculiar  essential  oil. 
Among  these,  the  first  place  is  held  by  Asafcetida ,  the 
hardened  milky  juice  of  various  species  of  Ferula ,  inha¬ 
biting  Persia  and  the  neisdibou  rinse  countries.  This 

o  o  o 

drug  was  held  in  high  repute  among  the  ancients  for  its 
medical  virtues  ;  it  was  supposed  to  be  an  antidote  to 
poison,  to  restore  sight  to  the  blind,  and  youth  to  the 
aged  ;  and  was  besides  considered  a  certain  specific 
against  various  diseases.  Gum  Galbanum  is  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  other  umbelliferous  plants,  natives  of  the  East. 
The  third  group  comprises  plants  the  seeds  of  which 
abound  in  a  wholesome  aromatic  oil.  The  principal  of 
these  are  well  known,  under  the  names  of  Caraway , 
Coriander ,  Dill,  Anise ,  and  Cumin.  The  fourth  group 
comprises  plants  which  contain  some  of  the  above  pro¬ 
perties  in  a  very  slight  degree,  or  so  modified  as  to  form 
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wholesome  esculent  vegetables.  Among  these,  Carrots 
and  Parsneps  occupy  the  first  place  ;  Celery  and  Alex¬ 
anders,  in  their  wild  state,  are  too  acrid  to  be  used  as 
food,  but,  when  blanched  by  artificial  means,  become 
mild  and  agreeable;  Parsley,  Fennel,  and  Chervil,  the 
last  now  nearly  out  of  use,  are  well-known  potherbs ; 
Samphire  affords  the  best  of  pickles ;  the  root  of 
Eryngo  is  sweet,  aromatic,  and  tonic,  and  is  commonly 
sold  in  a  candied  state;  the  root  of  Angelica  (. Angelica 
Arcliangelica)  is  fragrant  and  sweet  when  first  tasted, 
but  leaves  a  glowing  heat  in  the  mouth,  and  is  com¬ 
mended  by  the  Laplanders  both  as  food  and  medicine ; 
the  candied  stems  form  a  favourite  sweetmeat.  Several 
species  produce  underground  tubers,  which,  under  the 
name  of  pig -nuts,  or  earth-nuts,  are  eaten  by  children 
and  pigs  ;  and  others,  common  in  the  East,  afford  valu¬ 
able  pasturage  for  cattle.  Of  all  the  British  umbelli¬ 
ferous  plants,  the  most  dangerous  are  the  Water  Drop- 
worts  ( JEnanthe ),  the  large  tuberous  roots  of  which, 
resembling  Dahlia  roots,  are  often  exposed  by  the  action 
of  running  water,  near  which  they  grow,  and  are  thus 
easily  got  at  by  children  and  cattle. 

The  following  table  contains  a  description  of  all  the 
common  British  species :  a  list  of  the  rarer  ones,  and 
of  introduced  species,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
Order. 


*  Umbels  simple,  or  irregular. 

1.  Hydrocotvle  (White-rot). — Flowers  in  simple 
umbels ;  fruit  of  2  flattened,  roundish  lobes,  united  by 
the  narrow  edge;  leaves  round,  peltate.  (Name  from  the 
Greek,  liydor,  water,  and  cotyle ,  a  platter,  from  the  shape 
of  the  leaves,  and  place  of  growth.) 

2.  Sanicula  (Sanicle). — Floivers  in  panicled  tufts, 
the  outer  without  stamens,  the  inner  without  pistils  ; 
fruit  egg-shaped,  covered  with  hooked  prickles.  (Name 
from  the  Latin,  sano,  to  heal,  the  plant  being  formerly 
supposed  to  have  remarkable  healing  qualities.) 
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3.  Eryngium  (Eryngo). — Flowers  in  a  dense  prickly 
head ;  fruit  egg-shaped,  covered  with  chaffy  scales. 

**  Umbels  compound  ;  fruit  of  two  flattened  lobes ,  which 
are  united  by  the  narrow  edge ,  not  prickly ,  nor  beaked. 

4.  Conium  (Hemlock). — Fruit  egg-shaped,  each  car¬ 
pel  with  5  wavy  ridges  ;  general  bracts  few,  partied  3, 
all  on  the  outside.  (Name,  the  Greek  for  the  plant). 

5.  Smyrnium  (Alexanders). — Fruit  of  two  kidney - 
shaped  carpels,  each  having  3  prominent  ridges;  brctctsQ. 
(Name  from  the  Greek,  smyrnct ,  myrrh,  from  the  scent 
of  some  of  the  species.) 

6.  Cicuta  (Water  Hemlock). — Fruit  of  2  almost 
globose  carpels,  with  5  broad,  flattened  ridges ;  general 
bracts  1  or  2,  very  narrow,  often  0  ;  partial ,  several, 
unequal.  (Name  from  the  Latin,  cicuta ,  a  Hemlock 
stalk.) 

7.  Apium  (Celery). — Fruit  roundish  egg-shaped,  of 
2  almost  distinct  carpels ,  each  with  5  slender  ridges  ; 
bracts  0.  (Name,  the  Latin  name  of  this  or  some  allied 
plant.) 

8.  Petroselinum  (Parsley). — Fruit  egg-shaped  ;  car¬ 
pels ,  each  with  5  slender  ridges ;  general  bracts  few, 
partial  many.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  petros ,  a  rock, 
and  selinon,  parsley.) 

9.  Helosciadium  (Marsh-wort). — Fruit  egg-shaped, 
or  oblong  ;  carpels ,  each  with  5  slender,  prominent 
ridges  ;  general  bracts  0,  partial  several.  (Name  from 
the  Greek,  helos ,  a  marsh,  and  skiddion ,  an  umbel.) 

10.  Sison  (Stone  Parsley). — Fruit  egg-shaped  ;  car¬ 
pels  with  5  slender  ridges;  peteds  broad,  deeply  notched, 
with  an  indexed  point ;  bracts ,  both  general  and  partial, 
several. — (Name,  the  Greek  for  some  allied  plant.) 

1 1.  JEgopodium  (Gout-weed). — Fruit  oblong  ;  car¬ 
pels  with  5  slender  ridges ;  bracts  0. — (Name  in  Greek 
signifying  goat's-foot ,  from  some  fancied  resemblance  of 
the  leaves.) 

12.  Oarum  (Caraway). — Fruit  oblong;  carpels  with 
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5  slender  ridges  ;  general  bracts  0,  or  rarely  1,  partial  0. 
(Name  from  Garia ,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor.) 

13.  Bunium  (Earth-nut).  —  Fruit  oblong,  crowned 
with  the  conical  base  of  the  erect  styles  ;  carpels  with  5 
slender,  blunt  ridges ;  general  bracts  0,  partial  few. 
(Name  from  the  Greek,  bounos,  a  hill,  where  the  plant 
delights  to  grow.) 

14.  Pimpinella  (Burnet  Saxifrage). — Fruit  oblong, 
crowned  with  the  swollen  base  of  the  reflexed  styles  ; 
carpels  with  5  slender  ridges,  and  furrows  between ; 
general  bracts  0,  or  rarely  1,  partial  0.  (Name  of 
doubtful  etymology.) 

15.  Sium  (Water  Parsnep). — Fruit  nearly  globose; 
carpels  with  5  slender,  blunt  ridges  ;  bracts ,  general  and 
partial ,  several.  (“  Name,  according  to  Theis,  from  the 
Celtic  word  siw ,  water,”  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.') 

16.  Bupleurum  (Hare’s-ear). — Fruit  oblong;  carpels 
with  5  prominent  ridges,  crowned  with  the  flat  base  of 
the  styles  ;  partial  bracts ,  very  large.  (Name  from  the 
Greek,  bous,  an  ox,  and  pleuron ,  a  rib,  from  the  ribbed 
leaves  of  some  species.) 

***  Umbels  compound  ;  fruit  not  flattened,  not  prickly, 

nor  beaked . 

17.  GEnanthe  (Water  Dropwort). — Fruit  egg-shaped, 
cylindrical,  crowned  with  the  long  straight  styles ;  car - 
pels  with  5  blunt,  corky  ridges ;  flowers  somewhat 
rayed,  those  of  the  centre  only  being  fertile.  (Name 
from  the  Greek,  oinos,  wine,  and  anthos,  a  flower,  from 
the  wine-like  smell  of  the  flowers.) 

18.  .ZEthusa  (Fool’s  Parsley). — Fruit  nearly  globose  ; 
carpels  with  5  sharply-keeled  ridges,  crowned  with  the 
reflexed  styles;  partial  bracts  3,  all  on  one  side,  droop¬ 
ing.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  aitho,  to  burn,  from  its 
acrid  properties.) 

19.  Fceniculum  (Fennel). — Fruit  elliptical ;  carpels 
with  5  bluntly-keeled  ridges ;  bracts  0.  (Name  from 
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the  Latin,  foenum ,  hay,  to  which  it  has  been  compared 
in  smell.) 

20.  Ligusticum  (Lovage). — Fruit  elliptical  ;  carpels 
with  5  sharp,  somewhat  winged  ridges  ;  bracts ,  both 
general  and  partial,  several.  (Name  from  Liguria,  where 
the  cultivated  species  abounds ) 

21.  Silaus  (Pepper  Saxifrage). — Fruit  egg-shaped  ; 
carpels  with  5  sharp,  somewhat  winged  ridges ;  petals 
scarcely  notched  (yellow)  ;  general  bracts  1  or  2,  partial 
several.  (Name  given  by  the  Homans  to  some  probably 
allied  plant.) 

22.  Meum  (Spignel). — Fruit  elliptical ;  carpels  with 
5  sharp,  winged  ridges ;  petals  tapering  at  both  ends ; 
general  bracts  few,  partial  numerous.  (Name,  the  Greek 
for  this  or  some  allied  plant.) 

23.  Crithmum  (Samphire). — Fruit  elliptical;  carpels 
spongy,  with  5  sharp,  winged  ridges ;  bracts,  both 
general  and  partial ,  numerous.  (Name  from  the  Greek, 
crithe ,  barley,  to  which  grain  the  fruit  bears  a  fancied 
resemblance.) 

****  Umbels  compound  ;  fruit  of  two  flattened  carpels, 

which  are  united  by  their  faces,  not  prickly,  nor 

beaked . 

24.  Angelica. — Fruit  with  three  sharp  ridges  at  the 
back  of  each  carpel ,  and  two  at  the  sides,  the  latter 
expanding  into  an  even  border  ;  general  bracts  few,  or 
0,  partial  numerous.  (Named  angelic,  from  its  medi¬ 
cinal  properties.) 

25.  Pastinaca  (Parsnep). — Fruit  very  flat,  with  a 
broad  border ;  carpels  with  3  slender  ridges  on  the 
back,  and  2  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  margin  ;  general 
and  partial  bracts  rarely  more  than  1  ;  (flowers  yellow.) 
(Name  from  the  Latin,  pastus,  pasture.) 

2G.  Heracljeum  (Cow  Parsnep). — Fruit  nearly  the 
same  as  in  Fastindca  ;  flowers  rayed  ;  general  bracts 
several,  soon  falling  off,  partial  numerous.  (Name  from 
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Hercules,  wlio  is  said  to  have  brought  this,  or  some 
allied  plant,  into  use.) 

*****  Umbels  compound;  fruit  prickly,  not  beaked . 

27.  Daucus  (Carrot). — Fruit  slightly  flattened  ;  car¬ 
pels  united  by  their  faces,  oblong ;  ridges  bristly,  with  a 
row  of  prickles  between  ;  general  bracts  very  long,  often 
pinnatifid.  (Name,  the  Greek  name  of  the  plant.) 

28.  Caucalis  (Bur-Parsley). — Fruit  slightly  flat¬ 
tened  ;  carpels  united  by  thin  narrow  edges ;  ridges 
bristly,  with  1 — 3  rows  of  hooked  prickles  between. 
(Name,  the  Greek  name  of  the  plant.) 

29.  Torilis  (Hedge  Parsley). — Fruit  slightly  con¬ 
tracted  at  the  sides  ;  ridges  of  the  carpels  bristly,  with 
numerous  prickles  between  ;  partial  bracts  numerous. 
(Name  of  doubtful  origin.) 

******  Umbels  compound  ;  fruit  more  or  less  beaked, 

30.  Scandix  (Shepherd’s  Needle). — Fruit  contracted 
at  the  sides,  with  a  very  long  beak  ;  carpels  with  5 
blunt  ridges ;  general  bracts  0,  partial  several,  longer 
than  the  flowers.  (Name,  the  Greek  name  of  the  plant.) 

31.  Anthriscus  (Beaked  Parsley). — Fruit  with  a 
short  beak ;  carpels  without  ridges  :  general  bracts  0, 
partial  several.  (Name,  the  Greek  name  of  this  or 
some  allied  plant.) 

32.  Cirerophyllum  (Chervil), — Fruit  contracted  at 
the  sides,  with  a  short  beak  •  carpels  with  5  blunt 
ridges ;  partial  bracts  several.  (Name  in  Greek  signi¬ 
fying  pleasant  leaf,  from  the  agreeable  perfume  of  some 
species.) 

33.  Myrrhis  (Cicely). — Fruit  contracted  at  the  sides, 
with  a  deep  furrow  between  the  carpels ;  carpels  with  5 
sharply-keeled  ridges  ;  general  bracts  0,  partial  several. 
(Name  from  the  Greek,  myrrha,  myrrh,  from  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  the  leaves.) 
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1.  Hydrocotyle  (White-rot). 

1.  H.  vulgaris  (Common  White-rot,  Marsh  Penny¬ 
wort). — The  only  British  species ;  common  in  marshes 
and  bogs.  A  small  creeping  plant,  very  unlike  the  rest 
of  the  umbelliferous  tribe,  with  round,  smooth,  crenate 
leaves ,  1 — 1^  inch  across,  and  inconspicuous  heads  of 
about  5 ,  minute,  reddish- white  flowers,  which  never  rise 
above  the  leaves,  and  require  a  close  search  to  be  de¬ 
tected  at  all.  Each  leaf  is  attached  by  its  centre  to  the 
stalk,  and  resembles  a  little  platter. — FI.  May,  June. 
Perennial. 


hydrocotyle  vulgaris  ( Common  White-rot ,  Marsh  Pennywort). 


2.  Sanicula  (Sanicle). 

1.  S.  Europoea  (Wood  Sanicle). — The  only  British 
species ;  common  in  woods.  A  slender,  smooth  plant, 
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about  foot  high,  with  glossy  leaves,  which  are  3 — 5- 
lobed,  and  cut.  The  jloivers  are  dull  white,  and  grow 
in  panicled  heads,  rather  than  umbels,  and  are  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  roundish  seeds,  which  are  covered  with  hooked 
prickles. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 


s ANicuL a  KUROPiEA  {Wood  Sanicle). 


3.  Eryngium  ( Eryngo ). 

1.  E.  maritimum  (Sea  Eryngo,  Sea  Holly). — A  stout 
prickly  plant,  with  more  of  the  habit  of  a  Thistle  than 
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one  of  the  Umbelliferous  tribe.  The  whole  plant  is  re¬ 
markably  rigid  and  glaucous.  The  flowers  are  blue,  and 
grow  in  dense  heads.  The  roots  are  large,  fleshy,  and 
brittle,  and  extend  for  a  distance  of  many  feet  into  the 
sand.  When  candied  they  form  a  well-known  sweet¬ 
meat. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

A  second  British  species,  E.  campestre  (Field  Eryngo), 
grows  at  Stonehouse,  Devonshire,  and  in  two  or  three 
other  places,  but  is  very  rare.  It  resembles  the  last  in 
habit,  but  is  taller  and  more  slender. 


ERYNGIUM  maritimum  ( Sea  Eryngo,  Sea  Holly). 
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conium  maculatum  ( Common  Hemlock). 


4.  Conium  ( Hemlock ). 

1.  C .  maculatum  (Common  Hemlock). — A  tall,  much 
branched  and  gracefully  growing  plant,  with  elegantly 
cut  foliage,  and  white  flowers.  Country  people  are  in 
the  habit  of  calling  by  the  name  of  Hemlock  many 
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species  of  umbelliferous  plants.  The  real  Hemlock  may, 
however,  be  accurately  distinguished  by  its  slender 
growth,  perfectly  smooth  stem ,  which  is  spotted  with 
red  ;  by  its  finely  divided  leaves ,  which  are  also  smooth, 
and  by  the  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  partial  umbels , 
which  only  go  half  way  round.  It  usually  grows  from 
2  to  4  feet  high,  but  in  sheltered  situations  it  sometimes 
attains  more  than  double  that  height. — FI.  June,  July. 
Biennial, 


smyrnium  olusatrum  ( Common  Alexanders). 

5.  Smyrnium  ( Alexanders ). 

1.  S.  Olusatrum  (Common  Alexanders). — A  tall  and 
stout  plant,  growing  in  waste  ground,  especially  near 
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the  sea ;  well  distinguished  from  any  other  plant  of  the 
tribe,  by  its  broad,  bright  green,  glossy  leaves,  which 
grow  in  threes,  and  by  its  numerous  large  umbels  of 
greenish  yellow  flowers.  The  stem  is  smooth,  3 — 4  feet 
high,  furrowed  and  hollow.  The  seeds  are  nearly  black 
when  ripe.  The  young  shoots  are  sometimes  boiled  and 
eaten. — FI.  May,  June.  Biennial. 


6.  Cicuta  ( Cowbane ). 


1.  C.virosa  (Cowbane,  Water-Hemlock). —  Ponds  and 
ditches ;  rare.  A  poisonous,  aquatic  species ;  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  very  stout,  hollow  stem,  pinnate  and 
long-stalked  lower  leaves,  twice  ternate  upper  leaves,  and 
stalked  umbels  of  white  flowers.  The  name  Water-Hem¬ 
lock  is  often  applied  to  several  species  of  (Enanthe, 
which  are  also  very  poisonous.  —  FI.  July,  August. 
Perennial. 


7.  Apium  {Celery). 


1.  A.  graveolens  (Celery,  Smallage). — Moist  places 
near  the  sea.  The  origin  of  the  garden  Celery,  and 
unmistakeably  distinguished  by  its  strong  flavour  and 
odour,  which  in  no  respect  differ  from  those  of  the 
garden  plant.  The  stem  is  usually  1 — 2  feet  high, 
branched,  and  leafy,  but  sometimes  nearly  prostrate. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  white,  and  grow  either  in 
terminal  or  axillary  umbels,  which  are  often  sessile  and 
unequal.  In  its  wild  state  the  plant  is  not  eatable,  but 
when  it  has  been  cultivated  on  rich  soil,  and  the  leaf¬ 
stalks  have  been  blanched  by  being  deprived  of  light, 
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it  is  a  wholesome  vegetable. — FI.  June — Septemb 
Biennial. 


apium  O  A  A  v  £0  LENS  ( Celery ,  Srnallanp). 
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8.  Petroselinum  (. Parsley ). 

1.  P.  segetum  (Corn  Parsley).— Corn  fields  and  waste 
places;  not  uncommon.  Well  distinguished  by  its 


petroselinum  segetum  ( Corn  Parsley). 


slender,  branched  stem ,  which  is  remarkably  tough  and 
wiry,  by  its  small  pinnated  leaves ,  and  umbels  of  small 
whitish  flowers ,  and  by  the  rays  of  the  umbel  being  few 
and  very  unequal  in  length.  The  root-leaves  wither 
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early,  and  the  few  which  grow  on  the  stem  are  small  and 
inconspicuous. — FI.  August,  September.  Biennial. 

*  P.  sativum  is  the  common  Parsley  of  gardens, 
which,  though  often  found  seemingly  wild,  is  not  really 
indigenous. 


helosciadium  NODIFLORUM  ( Procumbent  Marsh-ivort). 


9.  Helosciadium  (Marsh-wort). 

1.  II.  nodiflurum  (Procumbent  Marsh-wort). — Stem, 
prostrate  and  rooting ;  leaves  pinnate ;  leaflets  egg- 
shaped,  serrated  ;  umbels  on  very  short  stalks,  opposite 
the  leaves. — In  ditches  and  rivulets  ;  abundant.  A 
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plant  with  somewhat  of  the  habit  of  Water-cresses,  in 
company  with  which  it  often  grows,  and  for  which  it 
is  sometimes  mistaken.  It  may  be  distinguished,  when 
out  of  dower,  by  its  serrated  and  somewhat  pointed 
leaves ,  and  by  its  hollow  stems .  The  flowers  are  small 
and  white. — FI.  July,  Aug.  Perennial. 

*  H.  repens  is  a  smaller  plant,  and  has  narrower 
leaves ,  but  is  scarcely  a  distinct  species  :  H.  inundatum 
(Least  Marsh-wort)  has  the  lower  leaves  finely  divided 
into  numerous  hair-like  segments.  The  umbels  usually 
have  only  two  rays  of  small  whit z  flowers,  and,  with  the 
upper  leaves,  are  the  only  parts  of  the  plant  which  rise 
out  of  the  water. 

10.  Sison  ( Stone  Parsley ). 

1.  S.  Amomum  (Hedge  Stone  Parsley). — The  only 
species. — Damp  chalky  places.  A  slender  plant,  2 — 3 
feet  high,  with  a  wiry,  branched  stem,  and  pinnate,  cut 
leaves,  the  leaflets  of  the  upper  ones  being  very  narrow. 
The  general  umbels  consist  of  about  4  rays ,  with  2 — 4 
bracts  at  the  base  ;  the  partial  umbels  are  small,  and 
have  4  bracts  at  the  base  of  each ;  the  flowers  are 
cream-coloured  and  very  small.  The  whole  plant  has  a 
nauseous  smell. — FI.  August.  Biennial. 

/ 

11.  JEgopodium  ( Gout-weed ). 

1.  JE.  podagraria  (Common  Gout-weed). — A  common 
and  very  troublesome  garden  weed,  with  a  creeping  root, 
large,  thrice  ternate  leaves,  and  white  flowers.  The 
stems  grow  about  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  sometimes 
boiled  and  eaten,  but  have  a  strong  and  very  disagree¬ 
able  flavour. — FI.  May,  June.  Perennial. 

12.  Carum  {Caraway). 

1.  C.  Carui  (Common  Caraway). — A  doubtful  native, 
but  occasionally  growing  wild  in  several  parts  of  Great 
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rather  large  umbels,  with  rarely  more  than  one  bract , 
and  that  at  the  base  of  the  general  umbel.  The  seeds 
are  too  well  known  to  need  any  description. — FI.  June. 
Biennial. 

*  C.  veHicillatum  (Whorled  Caraway)  is  a  smaller 
plant  with  pinnate  leaves ,  the  leaflets  of  which  are 
divided  to  the  base  into  very  numerous  hair-like  seg¬ 
ments,  and  are  so  crowded  as  to  appear  whorled.  Very 
rare,  except  in  the  west  of  Scotland. 


Britain.  The  stem  is  much  branched,  about  2  feet  high, 
the  leaves  twice  pinnate,  with  leaflets  cut  into  very 
narrow  segments ;  the  flowers  are  white,  and  grow  in 


jegopodium  podagraria  ( Common  Gout-weed). 
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bunidm  flexuosum  ( Common  Pig  nut ). 


13.  Bunium  ( Pig-nut ). 

1.  B.  flexuosum  (Common  Pig-nnt). — A  very  slender 
plant,  about  a  foot  high,  bearing  a  few  finely  divided 
leaves,  and  terminal  umbels  of  white  flowers .  The  root, 
which  resembles  a  small  potato  in  shape,  and  is  covered 
with  a  thin  skin  easily  removed,  is  eatable,  but  only  fit 
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for  the  food  of  the  animal  after  which  it  is  named. — 
FI.  May,  June.  Perennial. 

B.  Bulbocastanum  has  been  found  only  in  chalky 
fields  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Hertfordshire.  It  differs 
from  the  last  in  having  the  fruit  crowned  with  the 
reflexed  styles . 


pimpinella  saxifraga  {Common  Burnet  Saxifrage). 

14.  Pimpinella  {Burnet  Saxifrage). 

1.  P.  Saxifraga  (Common  Burnet  Saxifrage).  —  A 
slender  plant,  1 — 2  feet  high,  common  in  dry  pastures. 
The  lower  leaves,  which  are  pinnate,  with  sharply  cut 
leaflets,  grow  on  long  stalks ;  the  upper  ones  twice  pin¬ 
nate,  and  deeply  cut  into  very  narrow,  sharp  segments. — 
FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

P.  magna  (Greater  Burnet  Saxifrage)  is  stouter  and 
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larger  than  the  last,  and  has  all  the  leaves  pinnate,  the 
terminal  leaflet  on  each  being  3-lobed.  It  grows  in 
shady  places,  but  is  far  from  common. 


sium  angusti folium  ( Narrow-leaved  JVater  Parsnep ) 

15.  Sium  (Water  Parsnep). 

1.  S.  latifolium  (Broad-leaved  Water  Parsnep). — 
Leaves  pinnate  ;  leaflets  narrow  oblong,  pointed,  equally 
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serrated ;  umbels  terminal ;  bracts ,  both  general  and 
\ partial ,  narrow  and  pointed. — Watery  places  ;  not  com¬ 
mon.  A  stout  plant,  with  a  furrowed  stem,  3 — 5  feet 
high,  pinnated  leaves  of  5 — 13  large  and  distant  leaflets, 
and  long,  flat  umbels  of  white  flowers. — FI.  July, 
August.  Perennial. 

2.  S.  angustifolium  (Narrow-leaved  Water  Parsnep). 
Leaves  pinnate ;  leaflets  unequally  cut,  egg-shaped,  the 
upper  ones  narrower ;  umbels  opposite  the  leaves, 
stalked. — Watery  places  ;  not  unfrequent.  Smaller  than 
the  last,  and  resembling  Helosciddium  nodijlorum ,  from 
which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  stalked  umbels ,  and 
by  its  having  general  and  partial  bracts ,  which  are 
reflexed  and  often  cut. 


16.  Bupleubum  ( Thorow-wax ). 

1.  B.  rotundifolium  (Common  Thorow-wax,  Hare’s-ear). 
—  Stem  branched  above ;  leaves  roundish  egg-shaped,  un¬ 
divided,  perfoliate  ;  general  bracts  wanting,  partial  ones 
large,  bristle  pointed,  thrice  as  long  as  the  flowers. — 
Corn-fields,  on  a  chalky  soil.  A  singular  plant,  well 
distinguished  by  its  perfoliate  leaves,  which  have  a 
glaucous  hue,  and  by  its  large,  greenish  yellow,  partial 
bracts,  which  are  far  more  conspicuous  than  the  minute 
yellow  flowers. — FI.  July.  Annual. 

2.  B.  tenuissimum  (Slender  Hare’s-ear)  is  remarkable 
for  its  slender,  wiry  stem ,  about  a  foot  high,  its  very 
narrow  undivided  leaves ,  and  small  umbels  of  very  few, 
minute,  yellowish  flowers ;  it  grows  in  salt  marshes  on 
the  south  and  east  coasts  of  England  :  B.  aristatum 
(Narrow-leaved  Hare’s-ear)  is  a  small  plant,  3 — 4  inches 
high,  with  pale,  rigid  leaves ,  inconspicuous  greenish 
flowers ,  and  large,  sharp-pointed  bracts.  It  is  found 
nowhere  in  Great  Britain  but  on  the  cliffs  at  Torquay, 
Devon , 
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17.  (Enanthe  {Water  Dropwort). 

1.  CE .  fistulosa  (Tubular  Water  Dropwort). — - Root 
sending  out  runners ;  stem-leaves  pinnate,  shorter  than 


bupleurum  rotundifolium  ( Common  Thorow-wcix ,  Hare’s-ear). 


their  tubular  stalks. — Watery  places  ;  not  uncommon. 
Well  marked  by  its  tubular  stems,  leaves,  and  leaflets. 
The  lower  leaves  are  entirely  submersed,  and  of  these 
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the  leaflets  are  flat,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  plant  consists 
of  a  series  of  tubes.  The  umbels  are  of  very  few  rays, 
which  when  in  fruit  are  nearly  globular. — FI.  July, 
August.  Perennial. 


cexaxthe  crocata  {Hemlock  Water  Dropwort). 


2.  (E .  crocata  (Hemlock  Water  Dropwort.) — Leaves 
thrice  pinnate  \  Imfiets  wedge-shaped,  variously  cut. — 
Watery  places,  common. — A  large  and  stout  plant,  3 — 5 
feet  high,  with  clustered,  tuberous  roots,  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  Dahlia,  spreading,  glossy  leaves,  and  large 
umbels  of  white  flowers.  The  plant  is  popularly  known 
by  the  name  of  Water  Hemlock ,  and,  being  very  poison¬ 
ous,  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  in  places  where  cattle 
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are  kept,  as  instances  are  numerous  in  which  cows  have 
been  poisoned  by  eating  the  roots. 

*  CE.  Pliellandrium  differs  from  the  preceding  in 
having  the  leaves  divided  into  very  fine  segments,  and 
fibrous,  not  tuberous,  roots .  CE.  pimpinelloides  is  a  much 
slenderer  plant,  with  very  narrow  leaflets  and  small  white 
flowers  crowded  into  round  heads ;  it  grows  in  salt 
marshes.  CE.  peucedanifolia  resembles  the  last,  but 
grows  in  fresh  water. 


ill 

iETHusA  cynapium  ( Fool's  Parsley ). 


18.  ^Ethusa  (. Fool's  Parsley). 

1.  PE.  Cynapium  (Fool’s  Parsley). — -A  slender  plant 
about  a  foot  high,  with  dark  green,  doubly  pinnate  leaves , 
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and  terminal  umbels  of  white  flowers.  It  is  a  common 
garden  weed,  and  in  its  young  state  somewhat  resembles 
Parsley,  but  when  in  flower  may  readily  be  distinguished 
from  that  and  all  other  umbelliferous  plants,  by  having 
no  general  bracts,  but  at  the  base  of  each  partial  umbel 
three  very  long  and  narrow  leaves ,  which  are  all  on  the 
outer  side,  and  point  downwards.  It  is  said,  and  pro¬ 
bably  with  reason,  to  be  poisonous. — FI.  July,  August. 
Annual. 


19.  Fceniculum  {Fennel). 

1.  F.  vulgar e  (Common  Fennel).  —  Waste  places, 
especially  near  the  sea,  common.  A  well-known  plant, 
with  an  erect  rod-like  stem ,  numerous  leaves ,  which  are 
deeply  divided  into  soft  hair-like  segments,  and  large 
terminal  umbels  of  yellow  flowers.  The  whole  plant  is 
aromatic,  and  the  chopped  leaves  are  often  used  as 
an  ingredient  in  sauce  for  fish.  —  FI.  July,  August. 
Perennial. 


20.  Ligusticum  {Lovage). 

1.  L.  Scoticum  (Scottish  Lovage). — Pocky  sea- shore 
in  Scotland  and  Northumberland.  About  1|  foot  high, 
stem  nearly  simple,  tinged  with  red ;  leaves  twice  ter- 
nate,  with  large  broad  serrated  leaflets,  umbels  with 
general  and  partial  bracts  ;  flowers  reddish-white. — FI. 
July.  Perennial. 


21.  SiLAtJS  {Pepper  Saxifrage). 

1.  S .  prcUensis  (Meadow  Pepper  Saxifrage). — Mea¬ 
dows,  not  very  general.  From  1  to  2  feet  high  ;  leaves 
thrice  pinnate,  with  narrow  opposite  leaflets,  and  termi¬ 
nal  umbels  of  dull  yellowish-white^cwers  ;  general  bract s 
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fcenicultjm  vuLGARE  ( Common  Fennel ). 


1 — 3,  partial,  numerous. — “  The  whole  plant  being  fetid 
when  bruised,  is  supposed  in  some  parts  of  Norfolk  to 
give  a  bad  flavour  to  milk  and  butter ;  but  cattle  do  not 
eat  it,  except  accidentally,  or  in  small  quantities,  though 
sufficient  perhaps  to  have  the  effect  in  question.” — Sir 
J.  E.  Smith . — FI.  July,  September.  Perennial. 
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MEUM  athamanticum  ( Spignel ,  Men,  or  Bald- Money). 


22.  M£um  [Spignel). 

1.  M.  athamanticum  (Spignel,  Meu,  or  Bald-Money). 
— Dry  mountainous  pastures  in  the  north.  Well  dis- 
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tinguished  by  its  twice  pinnate  leaves,  the  leaflets  of 
which  are  divided  into  numerous  thread-like  segments. 
The  whole  plant,  and  especially  the  root,  which  is  eaten 
by  the  Highlanders,  is  highly  aromatic,  with  a  flavour 
like  Melilot,  which  it  communicates  to  milk  and  butter, 
from  the  cows  feeding  on  its  herbage  in  spring. — “  Bald, 
or  Bald-money,  is  a  corruption  of  Balder ,  the  Apollo  of 
the  northern  nations,  to  whom  this  plant  was  dedicated.” 
— Sir  IF.  J.  Hooker . — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 


ckithmum  maritimum  {Sea  Samphire). 

23.  Crithmum  ( Samphire ). 

1.  C.  maritimum  (Sea  Samphire). — Bocks  by  the  sea¬ 
side,  abundant.  Well  distinguished  by  its  long,  glaucous, 
fleshy  leaflets ,  and  yellow  flowers.  The  whole  plant  is 
aromatic,  and  has  a  powerful  scent.  The  young  leaves, 

T 
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if  gathered  in  May,  sprinkled  with  salt,  and  preserved 
in  vinegar,  make  one  of  the  best  of  pickles.  On  those 
parts  of  the  coast  where  Samphire  does  not  abound, 
other  plants,  which  resemble  it  in  having  fleshy  leaves, 
are  sometimes  sold  under  the  same  name,  but  are  very 
inferior. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 


angelica  SYLVESTais  (Wild  Angelica). 


24.  Angelica. 

1.  A.  sylvestris  (Wild  Angelica). — Wet  places,  com¬ 
mon.  A  stout  and  tall  plant,  2  —  4  feet  high  ;  the  stem 
is  furrowed,  tinged  with  purple,  and  slightly  downy, 
especially  in  its  upper  part ;  the  leaves  are  twice  pin¬ 
nate;  the  leaflets  egg-shaped  and  serrated,  the  urrJjels 
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are  large,  and  furnished  with  both  general  and  partial 
bracts /  the  flowers  are  white,  tinged  with  pink. — FI. 
July.  Perennial. 

*  A.  Archangelica  is  a  larger  species,  commonly  cul¬ 
tivated  for  the  sake  of  its  aromatic  stems,  which  when 
candied  form  a  favourite  sweetmeat. 


ipastinaca  satiya  ( Common  Parsnep). 


25.  Pastinaca  ( Parsnep ). 

1.  P.  sativa  (Common  Parsnep). — Well  known  in 
gardens  as  an  agreeable  and  nutritive  vegetable.  In  its 
wild  state,  the  plant,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  lime- 
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stone  and  chalky  pastures,  closely  resembles  the  culti¬ 
vated  variety,  but  has  smaller  roots  and  more  downy 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  grow  in  terminal 
umbels. — FI.  July,  August.  Biennial. 


h euacleum  spoxdylium  ( Common  Cow-Parsnep,  Hog-u  eed). 


26.  IIeracleum  ( Cow-Parsnep ). 

1.  U.  Spondylium  (Common Cow-Parsnep,  Hog-weed). 
— A  very  tall  and  stout  plant,  with  a  channeled,  hairy 
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stem ,  4 — 6  feet  high,  large,  irregularly  cut,  rough  leaves, 
and  spreading  umbels  of  conspicuous  white  flowers .  In 
spring  the  plant  is  remarkable  for  the  large  oval  tufts 
formed  by  the  sheathing  base  of  the  stem  leaves,  which 
contain  the  flower  buds.  This,  with  many  other  um¬ 
belliferous  plants,  is  often  confounded  by  farmers  with 
Hemlock,  and  great  pains  are  taken  to  eradicate  it ;  but 
cattle  eat  it  with  impunity,  and  it  is  probably  a  whole¬ 
some  and  nutritive  food.  It  is  often  very  abundant  in 
meadows. — FI.  July.  Biennial. 


27.  Daucus  ( Carrot ). 

I.  D.  Carota  (Wild  Carrot). — A  tough-stemmed, 
bristly  plant,  with  much-cut  leaves,  and  large  umbels  of 
dull  white  flowers.  Well  distinguished  by  having  the 
central  flower  or  partial  umbel  of  flowers  bright  red  or 
deep  purple.  In.  flavour  and  scent  it  resembles  the 
garden  carrot. — FI.  July,  August.  Biennial. 

*  A  variety  (D.  maritimus ),  abundant  on  many  parts 
of  the  sea-coast,  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having 
somewhat  fleshy  leaves,  and  in  being  destitute  of  the 
central  purple  flower,  or  umbel. 


28.  Caucalis  [Bur -Parsley). 

1.  C.  daucoides  (Small  Bur-Parsley). — Leaves  re¬ 
peatedly  divided ;  umbels  of  about  3  rays,  without  bracts ; 
partial  umbels  of  few  flowers,  with  about  3  bracts. — 
Chalky  fields,  not  common.  A  somewhat  bushy  plant, 
nearly  smooth,  with  a  stem  which  is  deeply  furrowed  and 
hairy  at  the  joints.  The  flowers,  which  are  pinkish 
white,  grow  both  in  lateral  and  terminal  umbels,  and 
are  succeeded  by  large  prickly  seeds. — FI.  J une.  Annual. 
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» 

daucus  carota  [Wild  Carrot). 


*  C.  latifolia  (Great  Bur-Parsley),  is  not  uncommon 
in  chalky  fields  in  Cambridgeshire.  It  is  taller  than 
the  preceding,  and  is  well  distinguished  from  it  and  all 
other  British  plants  of  the  tribe  by  its  handsome,  large, 
rose-coloured  flowers. 
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29.  Torilis  (H edge- Parsley). 

1.  T.  Anthriscus  (Upright  Hedge-Parsley). — Leaves 
twice  pinnate ;  leaflets  narrow,  sharply  cut ;  umbels 
stalked ;  general  and  partial  bracts  several. — Hedges, 
abundant.  A  tall  slender  plant  2  —  3  feet  high,  with  a 
solid  rough  stem,  hairy  leaves,  and  many  rayed  umbels 
of  small  white  or  pinkish  flowers.  The  fruit  is  thickly 
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covered  with  incurved  rigid  bristles. — FI.  July,  August. 
Annual. 

2.  T.  infesta  (Spreading  Hedge-Parsley).  —  Leaves 
twice  pinnate ;  leaflets  oblong,  sharply  cut ;  umbels 
stalked  ;  general  bracts  1  or  0,  partial  several. — Hedges, 
common.  Smaller  than  the  last,  6 — 18  inches  high, 
with  more  branched  stems  and  more  rigid  leaves.  The 
fruit  is  covered  with  spreading  hooked  bristles. — FI. 
J uly,  August.  Annual. 

3.  T.  nodosa  (Knotted  Hedge-Parsley). — Stem  pros¬ 
trate  ;  umbels  simple,  lateral,  nearly  sessile. — Hedges 
and  waste  places,  common.  Well  distinguished  from 
all  other  British  umbelliferous  plants  by  its  prostrate 
mode  of  growth,  its  very  small,  almost  globular  umbels  of 
whitish  flowers,  and  by  the  outer  carpels  in  each  umbel 
being  covered  with  hooked  prickles,  while  the  inner  are 
warty. — FI.  May,  July.  Annual. 

30.  Scandix  {Shepherds  Needle). 

1.  S.  Pecten  (Shepherd’s  Heedle,  Venus’  Comb). — 
Common  in  cultivated  ground.  A  small  plant,  3 — 9 
inches  high,  with  finely-cut  bright-green  leaves ,  and 
few-rayed  umbels  of  small  white  flowers ,  which  are 
succeeded  by  long,  beaked  seed-vessels . — FI.  June,  Sep¬ 
tember.  Annual. 


31.  Anthriscus  {Beaked- Parsley). 

1.  A.  vulgaris  (Common  Beaked-Parsley). — Stem 
smooth  ;  leaves  thrice  pinnate,  with  blunt  segments ; 
umbels  lateral  on  rather  short  stalks ;  fruit  bristly. — 
Waste  ground,  chiefly  near  towns.  Remarkable  for  its 
smooth,  polished  stem  and  delicate  green  leaves,  which 
are  slightly  hairy  beneath.  The  stem  is  2 — 3  feet  high, 
slightly  swollen  under  each  joint.  The  flowers  are  white, 
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and  grow  in  umbels  opposite  tbe  leaves,  without  general 
bracts ;  partial  bracts  5  or  6,  with  fringed  edges. — FI. 
May.  Annual. 


scandix  pecten  (Shepherd’s  Needle,  Venus’  Comb). 

2.  A.  sylvestris  (Wild  Beaked-Parsley). — Stem  slightly 
downy  below,  smooth  above  ;  leaves  thrice  pinnate,  the 
segments  rough-edged ;  umbels  terminal  on  long  stalks, 
drooping  when  young  ;  fruit  smooth. — Hedges,  common. 
One  of  our  early  spring  flowers,  distinguished,  when  in 
bud,  by  the  drooping  partial  umbels,  each  of  which 
has  about  5  reflexed  bracts ;  and  afterwards,  by  its 
smooth,  shortly-beaked  fruit. — FI.  April,  June.  Per¬ 
ennial. 
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AKTHBiscus  SYLVESTRis  (Wild  Beaked-Parsley). 


*  A.  Cerefolium  (Garden  Chervil),  is  not  a  native 
plant,  though  sometimes  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
houses.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by 
having  only  3  partial  bracts ,  lateral  umbels ,  and  smooth 
fruit. 

32.  CitjEropiiyllum  [Chervil). 

1.  C-  temulentum  (Rough  Chervil). — The  only  British 
species,  very  common  in  woods  and  hedges.  The  stem  is 
slender,  2 — 3  feet  high,  rough  with  short  hairs,  spotted 
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with  purple,  and  swollen  beneath  the  joints ;  the  leaves  are 
twice  pinnate,  deeply  lobed  and  cut,  hairy,  often  making 
the  plant  conspicuous  in  autumn  by  their  rich  purple 
hue  ;  the  flowers  are  white,  and  grow  in  terminal  umbels , 
which  droop  when  in  bud  ;  general  bracts  either  absent 
or  very  few,  partial  bracts  several,  fringed  and  deflexed. 
— FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

33.  Myrrhis  {Cicely). 

1.  M.  odorata  (Sweet  Cicely). — Mountainous  pastures 
in  the  North.  Remarkable  for  its  sweet  and  highly 
aromatic  flavour.  The  stem  is  2 — 3  feet  high,  furrowed 
and  hollow ;  the  leaves  are  large,  thrice  pinnate,  cut, 
and  slightly  downy.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  grow 
in  terminal  downy  umbels ;  bracts ,  partial  only,  whitish 
and  finely  fringed.  The  fruit  is  remarkably  large,  an 
inch  long,  dark  brown,  with  very  sharp  ribs ,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  the  flavour  of  the  rest  of  the  plant  in  a  high 
degree. — FI.  May,  June.  Perennial. 


The  foregoing  descriptions  contain  only  those  umbel¬ 
liferous  plants  which  are  most  commonly  to  be  met  with. 
There  are  besides  these  a  few  others,  which  are  either  of 
unusual  occurrence,  or  have  escaped  from  cultivation ; 
these  are : — 

Physospernum  Cornubiense  (Cornish  Bladder-seed). — 
An  erect,  smooth  plant,  about  2  feet  high,  with  thrice 
ternate  leaves  and  white  flowers ,  which  are  furnished 
with  both  general  and  partial  bracts.  The  fruit  when 
ripe  is  remarkably  inflated  and  nearly  globose,  whence 
its  name.  It  is  found  only  near  Bodmin,  Cornwall,  and 
Tavistock,  Devon. 

Trinia  glaberrima  (Hone wort),  grows  on  limestone 
rocks  in  Somersetshire,  and  at  Berry-head,  Devon.  It 
may  be  distinguished  from  all  other  British  umbellifer¬ 
ous  plants  by  bearing  its  stamens  and  pistils  in  separate 
flowers  and  on  different  plants. 
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Seseli  Libanotis  (Mountain  Meadow-Saxifrage)  is  of 
rare  occurrence,  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Sussex.  It  may 
be  distinguished  by  its  hemispherical  umbels  and  hairy 
fruit,  covered  with  the  reflexed  styles. 

Peucedanum  officinale  (Sea  Hog’s  Fennel)  a  rare 
plant,  remarkable  for  its  large  umbels  of  yellow  flowers, 
occurs  in  salt  marshes  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England. 
P.  palustre  (Marsh  Hog’s  Fennel)  is  also  a  rare  species, 
growing  in  marshes  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  &c.  The 
stem  grows  4 — 5  feet  high,  and  abounds  in  a  milky 
juice,  which  dries  to  a  brown  resin. 

Coriandrum  sativum  (Common  Coriander)  is  occa¬ 
sionally  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  but  cannot 
be  deemed  a  native  plant.  It  is  well  marked  by  its 
globose,  pleasantly  aromatic  fruit. 


Ord.  XXXIX. — ARALIACEiE. — The  Ivy  Tribe. 

Calyx  attached  to  the  ovary,  4 — 5 -cleft  ;  petals  4,  5, 
or  10,  occasionally  wanting ;  stamens  equalling  the  petals 
in  number,  or  twrice  as  many,  inserted  on  the  ovary ; 
ovary  with  more  than  2  cells  ;  styles  as  many  as  the 
cells  ;  fruit  fleshy  or  dry,  of  several  1 -seeded  cells. — 
Trees,  shrubs,  or  herbaceous  plants,  not  confined  to  any 
particular  climate,  closely  resembling  the  Umbelliferous 
Tribe  in  the  structure  of  their  flowers,  but  not  partaking 
their  dangerous  properties.  Only  two  species  are  natives 
of  Britain  ;  but  one  of  these,  Ivy,  is  so  universally  dif¬ 
fused,  as  to  be  familiar  to  every  one ;  the  other,  Mos- 
chatell,  is  a  humble  plant,  with  solitary  heads  of  green 
flowers,  and  delicate  leaves  strongly  scented  with  musk. 
Ginseng,  the  favourite  medicine  of  the  Chinese,  is  the 
root  of  some  species  of  Panax,  a  plant  belonging  to  this 
tribe.  Some  species  of  Ivy  furnish  wood  scented  like 
Lavender  and  Rosemary,  and  others  an  aromatic  gum. 
A  remarkable  plant  belonging  to  this  order  is  Gunnera 
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scabra ,  found  by  Darwin  growing  on  tbe  sandstone  cliffs 
of  Chiloe.  He  describes  it  as  somewhat  resembling 
Rhubarb  on  a  gigantic  scale,  each  plant  producing  four 
or  five  leaves  nearly  eight  feet  in  diameter. 

1.  Hedera  (Ivy). — Calyx  of  5  teeth,  inserted  in  the 
ovary;  petals  5 — 10  ;  stamens  5 — 10 ;  styles  5 — 1 0,  often 
combined  into  1  ;  berry  5-celled  and  5-seeded,  crowned 
by  the  calyx.  (Name,  the  Latin  name  of  the  plant.) 

2.  Adoxa  (Moschatell). — Calyx  3-cleft,  inserted  above 
the  base  of  the  ovary ;  corolla  4  or  5-cleft,  inserted  on 
the  ovary;  stamens  8  or  10,  in  pairs;  anthers  1 -celled; 
berry  4  or  5-celled.  (Name,  in  Greek  signifying  incon¬ 
spicuous^  from  its  humble  growth.) 


hedera  helix  ( Common  Ivy). 
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1.  Hedera  (Ivy). 

1.  H.  Helix  (Common  Ivy). — The  only  British  species, 
too  well  known  to  need  any  description.  (See  “  Forest 
Trees  of  Britain,”  vol.  ii.) — FL  Oct.  Nov.  Shrub. 


ADoxa  Moacjf  atllli n a  (Common  Moschatell). 


CORNER. - CORNEL  TRIBE. 


2.  Adoxa  ( Moschatell ). 

L  A.  Moschatellina  (Common  Moschatell). —  The 
only  species.  A  small  herbaceous  plant  4 — 6  inches 
high,  growing  in  damp  woods  and  hedge  banks,  and  not 
unfrequent  at  a  great  elevation  among  the  mountains. 
Each  plant  bears  several  delicate  root-leaves,  and  two 
smaller  leaves  half-way  up  the  stem.  The  flowers  grow' 
in  terminal  heads  of  5  each,  the  upper  flowrer  with 

4  petals  and  8  stamens ,  the  four  side  flowers  having 

5  petals  and  1 0  stamens  each ;  the  latter  are  remarkable 
for  being  inserted  in  pairs,  and  for  bearing  1 -celled 
anthers ;  or  the  filaments  may  be  considered  to  be 
forked,  each  fork  bearing  the  lobe  of  an  anther.  The 
vrhole  plant  diffuses  a  musk-like  scent,  which,  however, 
is  not  perceptible  if  the  plant  be  bruised. — FI.  April, 
May.  Perennial. 


Orb.  XL. — COBNEiE. — The  Cornel  Tribe. 

Sepals  4,  attached  to  the  ovary ;  petals  4,  oblong, 
broad  at  the  base,  inserted  into  the  top  of  the  calyx  ; 
stamens  4,  inserted  with  the  petals ;  ovary  2-celled ; 
style  thread-like  ;  stigma  simple ;  fruit  a  berry-like 
drupe,  vdth  a  2-celled  nut ;  seeds  solitary. — Mostly  trees 
or  shrubs,  wdth  opposite  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in 
heads  or  umbels.  A  small  order,  containing  few  plants 
of  interest,  which  inhabit  the  temperate  regions  of 
Europe,  Asia*,  and  America.  In  the  United  States 
several  species  are  found,  the  bark  of  vrhich  is  a  power¬ 
ful  tonic,  ranking  in  utility  next  to  Peruvian  bark. 
Benthamia  fragifera,  a  handsome  shrub  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Nepal,  was  introduced  into  England  in  1825., 
In  Cornwall,  where  it  wras  first  raised  from  seed,  it 
flowers  and  bears  fruit  freely,  and  forms  a  pleasing 
addition  to  the  shrubbery.  TVo  species  of  Cornus  are 
indigenous  to  Britain.  The  Cornus  of  the  ancients  wras 
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the  present  Cornelian  Cherry,  Cornus  mascula ,  whose  little 
clusters  of  yellow  starry  flowers  are  among  the  earliest 
heralds  of  spring.  Its  fruit  is  like  a  small  plum,  with 
a  very  austere  flesh,  but  after  keeping  it  becomes  plea¬ 
santly  acid.  The  Turks  still  use  it  in  the  manufacture 
of  sherbet.  A  similar  species  is  commonly  cultivated  in 
Japan  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit,  which  is  a  constant  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  acid  drinks  of  that  country.  The  shrub 
now  common  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Spotted 
Laurel  (Aiicubci  Japonica )  belongs  to  this  order. 


cornus  sanguis e a  (Wild  Cornel,  Dog-tcood). 
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1.  Cornus  (Cornel). — Characters  described  above. 
(Name,  from  the  shrub  so  called  by  the  Latins,  from  the 
horn-like  nature  of  its  wood.) 

1.  Cornus  {Cornel). 

1 .  C.  sanguinea  (Wild  Cornel,  Dog-wood). — Shrubby. 
— Hedges  and  thickets,  especially  on  a  chalk  or  lime¬ 
stone  soil.  A  bushy  shrub  5 — 6  feet  high,  with  oppo- 


LEAF  OF  THE  WILD  CORNEL. 


site,  egg-shaped,  pointed  leaves,  and  terminal  cymes  of 
dull- white  flowers.  The  bark  on  the  old  branches  is  of 

u 
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a  reddish  hue ;  the  berries  are  small,  and  dark  purple. 
The  young  shoots  in  spring,  and  the  leaves  at  all  sea¬ 
sons,  are  particularly  well  adapted  for  displaying  the 
presence  of  spiral  vessels  in  these  parts,  being  numerous 
and  remarkably  strong.  The  wood  is  much  sought  after 
by  butchers  for  making  skewers.  The  name  Dog-wood 
is  often  given  to  the  Spindle  Tree  (Euonymus  Europcea), 
and  Guelder  Rose  (  Viburnum  Lantdna),  trees  which  have 
wood  of  similar  texture — FI.  June.  Shrub. 

2.  C.  Suecica  (Dwarf  Cornel). — Herbaceous. — Moun¬ 
tainous  pastures  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England. 
Very  different  in  habit  from  the  last  ;  root  woody, 
creeping,  and  sending  up  annual  flowering  stems,  which 
are  about  6  inches  high,  and  bear  each  an  umbel  of  dark 
purple  flowers  with  yellow  stamens  :  at  the  base  of  each 
umbel  are  4  egg-shaped  yellow  bracts  tinged  with  pur¬ 
ple.  The  fruit,  which  is  red,  is  said  by  the  Highlanders 
to  create  appetite,  and  hence  is  called  Lus-a-chraois , 
plant  of  gluttony. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 


Sub-class  III. 

COROLLIFLORiE. 

Petals  united,  bearing  the  stamens. 

Ord.  XLI. — LORAXTHEiE. — Mistletoe  Tribe. 

Stamens  and  pistils  usually  on  different  plants. — 
Calyx  attached  to  the  ovary ,  with  2  bracts  at  the  base, 
sometimes  almost  wanting  ;  petals  4 — 8,  united  at  the 
base,  expanding  in  a  valve-like  manner  ;  stamens  equal¬ 
ling  the  petals  in  number,  and  opposite  to  them  ;  ovary 
1 -celled  ;  style  1  or  0  ;  stigma  simple ;  fruit  succulent, 
1-celled,  1-seeded;  seed  germinating  only  when  attached 
to  some  growing  plant  of  a  different  species. — Shrubby 
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plants  of  singular  structure  and  habit,  growing  only 
(with  rare  exceptions)  on  the  branches  of  other  trees, 
and  therefore  true  parasites.  The  leaves  are  usually  in 
pairs,  fleshy,  and  without  veins  ;  the  flowers  inconspicu¬ 
ous  ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  for  one  species, 
Nuytsia  floribunda ,  which  grows  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  King  George’s  Sound,  bears  an  abundance  of  bright 
orange-coloured  flowers,  producing  an  appearance  which 
the  colonists  compare  to  a  tree  on  fire,  and  hence  they 
call  it  the  Fire-tree .  This  species  is  not  a  parasite,  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  tribe  refuse  to  grow  except  on 
living  vegetables.  The  seed  of  most  species  is  coated 
with  a  viscid  substance,  by  which  it  adheres  to  the  bark, 
and  which  in  a  few  days  becomes  a  transparent  glue. 
Soon,  a  thread-like  radicle  is  sent  forth,  which,  from 
whatever  part  of  the  seed  it  proceeds,  curves  towards 
the  supporting  tree,  and  becomes  flattened  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  like  the  proboscis  of  a  fly.  Finally,  it  pierces  the 
bark,  and  roots  itself  in  the  growing  wood,  having  the 
power  of  selecting  and  appropriating  to  its  own  use  such 
juices  as  are  fitted  for  its  sustenance.  Though  not 
themselves  furnished  with  milky  juices,  they  sometimes 
attach  themselves  to  plants  of  that  description,  and  ex¬ 
tract  only  such  nutriment  as  they  require.  The  wood 
of  the  common  Mistletoe  has  been  found  to  contain  twice 
as  much  potash,  and  five  times  as  much  phosphoric  acid, 
as  the  wood  of  the  foster  tree.  Great  virtues  were  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  Mistletoe  by  the  Druids,  but  at  present  its 
medicinal  properties  are  in  no  repute.  A  species  of 
Loranihus  is  used  in  Chili  as  a  dye,  but  with  this  excep¬ 
tion  there  are  scarcely  any  which  possess  useful  properties. 
About  400  species  have  been  discovered,  which  inhabit 
principally  the  tropical  regions  of  Asia  and  America. 

1.  Viscum  (Mistletoe). — Stamens  and  pistils  on  sepa¬ 
rate  plants  ;  Barren  floiver ,  calyx  0  ;  'petals  4,  fleshy, 
united  at  the  base,  each  bearing  an  anther ;  Fertile 
flower ,  calyx  a  mere  rim  ;  petals  4,  very  small ;  stigma 
sessile;  berry  1-seeded,  crowned  by  the  calyx.  (Name 
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the  Latin  name  of  the  plant,  derived,  it  is  said,  from 
the  Celtic  givicl,  the  shrub,  as  being  the  most  sacred 
of  plants.) 


VISCUM  ALBUM  ( Common  Mistletoe.) 


WOODBINE  TRIBE. 
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1.  Viscum  {Mistletoe). 

1.  V.  album  ((jommon  Mistletoe). — The  only  British 
species.  Growing  on  a  great  variety  of  trees  especially 
the  Apple,  exceedingly  rare  on  the  Oak.  The  stem  is 
green  and  smooth,  separating  easily  when  dead  into 
bone-like  joints  ;  the  leaves  are  thick  and  leathery,  of 
a  yellow  hue,  the  whole  plant  being  most  conspicuous  in 
winter,  when  its  white  berries  ripen. — FI.  March — May. 
Perennial. 


Ord.  XLII. — CAPBIFOLIACEiE. — The  Woodbine 

Tribe. 

Calyx  attached  to  the  ovary,  usually  with  bracts  at 
the  base;  corolla  regular  or  irregular,  4  —  5-cleft ; 
stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  and 
alternate  with  them  ;  ovary  3 — 5-celled  ;  stigmas  1 — 3; 
fruit  usually  fleshy,  crowned  by  the  calyx. — This  tribe 
comprises  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  of  very  different 
habits,  and  is  interesting  from  containing  the  fragrant 
Honeysuckle  or  Woodbine,  and  the  elegant  little  plant 
which  Linnaeus  fixed  on  to  commemorate  his  name. 
They  are  principally  confined  to  the  northern  hemi¬ 
sphere,  and,  among  them,  several  are  natives  of  Britain, 
which  will  be  found  described  at  length  in  “  Forest 
Trees  of  Britain,”  vol.  ii.  The  common  Fdder  was 
formerly  held  in  high  repute  for  its  medicinal  proper¬ 
ties;  and  preparations  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit 
are  still  used  in  medicine  in  rural  districts.  The  roasted 
berries  of  Triosteum  perfoliatum  have  been  used  as  a 
substitute  for  coffee.  Leycesteria  formosa ,  a  beautiful 
shrub  from  the  mountains  of  Nepal,  where  it  flowers  at 
an  elevation  of  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet,  is  now  becom¬ 
ing  a  common  ornament  in  our  gardens.  It  is  most 
attractive  when  in  a  flowering  state,  from  the  contrast 
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of  the  deep  green  hue  of  its  stem  and  leaves  with  the 
purple  colour  of  its  floral  leaves  and  berries. 

1.  Sambucus  (Elder). — Calyx  o- cleft;  corolla  wheel¬ 
shaped,  5-lobed  ;  stamens  5  ;  stigmas  3,  sessile  ;  herry 
3 — 4-seeded.  (Vame  from  the  Greek,  sambuce ,  a  musical 
wind-instrument,  in  making  which  the  wood  was 
anciently  employed.) 

2.  Viburnum  (Guelder  Rose). — Calyx  -5-cleft ;  corolla 
funnel-shaped,  -5-lobed  ;  stamens  5  ;  stigmas  3,  sessile  ; 
berry  1 -seeded.  (Xarue,  the  Latin  name  of  the  plant.) 

3.  Lonicera  fHoney-suckle). — Calyx  small,  5-toothed; 
corolla  tubular,  irregularly  5-cleft ;  stamens  5  :  style 
thread-shaped  ;  stigmo. i  knobbed  ;  berry  1 — 3-celled,  with 
several  cells.  (Xamed  in  honour  of  Adam  Lonicer,  a 
German  botanist.) 

4.  LinNjEA.  —  Calyx  5  -  cleft ;  corolla  bell -shaped, 
5-cleft,  regular ;  stamens  4,  two  longer ;  fruit  dry ; 
3-celled,  one  cell  only  containing  a  single  seed. 


1.  Sambucus  {Elder). 

1.  S.  nigra  (Common  Elder). — Stem  woody ;  cymes 
with  5  principal  branches. — A  small  tree,  abundant  in 
most  places.  Remarkable  for  the  large  quantity  of  pith 
contained  in  the  young  branches,  and  for  the  elasticity 
of  its  wood.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  of  a  strong  and 
unpleasant  odour,  the  flowers  white  and  of  a  sickly 
smell,  the  fruit  dark  purple,  or  rarely  white  — Evelyn, 
speaking  in  its  praise,  says  :  “  If  the  medicinal  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  leaves,  bark,  berries,  Ac.  were  thoroughly 
known,  I  cannot  tell  what  our  countrymen  could  ail  for 
which  he  would  not  find  a  remedy  from  every  hedge, 

either  for  sickness  or  wound/' — FI.  June.  Tree. 

* 

*  A  smaller  species  ( S .  Ebulus ),  Dwarf  Elder,  is  occa¬ 
sionally  found  in  bushy  places,  and  differs  from  the 
preceding  in  having  an  herbaceous  stem  2 — 3  feet  high, 
narrower  leaves ,  and  3 -cleft  cymes. 
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tiburvum  lantaxa  {Wayfaring-tree,  M eal y  Guelder-rose). 


2.  Viburnum  ( Guelder  Rose). 

1.  V.  Lantdna  (Wayfaring- tree,  Mealy  Guelder-rose). 
Flowers  in  cymes,  all  perfect ;  leaves  elliptical,  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base,  serrated,  very  downy  beneath. — 
A  large  shrub,  with  white,  mealy,  flexible  branches,  and 
large  leaves,  which  are  very  hoary  beneath.  The  flowers 
are  dull  white  and  grow  in  terminal  cymes ;  the  berries 
are  scarlet,  turning  black  when  fully  ripe. — It  is  most 
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frequently  met  with  in  a  chalky  or  limestone  soil. — FI. 
May,  June.  Shrub. 


viburnum  opulus  ( Guelder  Rose ,  Water  Elder). 


2.  V.  Opulus  (Guelder-rose,  Water  Elder). — Flowers 
in  cymes,  the  outer  barren  and  radiant ;  leaves  smooth, 
lobed,  and  cut  ;  leaf-stalks  with  glands  at  the  upper 
extremity. — Moist  woods  and  hedges,  not  uncommon. 
Forming  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  conspicuous  snow- 
white  flowers ;  the  leaves  assume  a  rich  purple  hue 
before  falling,  when  they  are  very  ornamental,  as  are 
also  the  bunches  of  coral-red  berries,  which  it  is  said 
are  sometimes  fermented  and  eaten.  This  statement, 
however,  seems  scarcely  credible  to  any  one  who  has 
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chanced  to  smell  them.  The  bark  is  very  acrid.  In  the 
wild  plant  the  cyme  is  flat,  the  outer  flowers  being  large 
and  showy,  but  destitute  of  stamens  and  pistils ;  in  the 
garden  variety,  called  the  Snowball-tree,  the  cyme  is 
composed  entirely  of  barren  flowers  collected  into  a 
globular  form. — FI.  June,  July.  Shrub,  or  small  tree. 


lonicera  periclymexum  ( Honeysuckle ,  Woodbine). 


3.  Lonicera  ( Honeysuckle ). 

1.  L .  Periclijmenum  (Honeysuckle,  Woodbine). — Stem 
twining ;  flowers  gaping,  in  terminal  heads  ;  leaves  all 
distinct  (not  united  at  the  base). — A  common  and 
favourite  twining  shrub,  the  first  to  expand  its  leaves  in 
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spring,  or  rather  in  winter,  and  almost  the  last  to  blossom 
in  autumn.  Though  highly  ornamental  to  our  woods, 
it  is  decidedly  injurious  to  young  trees,  clasping  them 
so  tightly,  as  to  mark  the  rind  with  a  spiral  line,  and 
finally  becoming  embedded  in  the  wood.  Handsome 
twisted  walking-sticks  are  thus  formed,  but  the  growth 
of  the  tree  is  greatly  checked.  The  leaves  are  not  un- 
frequently  lobed  like  those  of  the  oak. — FI.  July,  and 
again  in  October.  Shrub. 

*  Two  other  species  of  Honeysuckle  are  occasionally 
found,  but  are  not  considered  natives  of  Britain.  Z. 
perfoliatum  (Pale  perfoliate  Honeysuckle),  which  is 
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distinguished  by  having  the  uppermost  pair  of  leaves 
connate ,  or  united  by  their  bases  ;  and  L.  Xylosteum 
(Upright  Fly- Honeysuckle),  an  erect  shrub,  with  downy 
leaves  and  pale-yellow,  scentless  flovjers ,  which  grow  in 
pairs. 

4.  Linn^a. 

L.  Borealis  (Linnaea). — The  only  species.  Deservedly 
regarded  with  peculiar  interest  as  being  the  “  little 
northern  plant,  long  overlooked,  depressed,  abject, 
flowering  early,”  which  Linnaeus  himself  selected  as 
therefore  most  appropriate  to  transmit  his  name  to  pos¬ 
terity. — It  grows  in  woods  especially  of  Fir,  in  Scotland, 
and  in  one  English  station,  namely,  a  plantation  of 
Scotch  Firs  in  the  parish  of  Hartburn,  Northumberland. 
The  stem  trails  along  the  ground,  and  bears  at  intervals 
pairs  of  roundish,  slightly  crenate  leaves.  The  flower¬ 
ing  stalks  are  erect,  and  bear  each  two  pendulous  bell¬ 
shaped  flowers,  which  are  fragrant,  and  of  a  delicate 
pink  colour. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

Ord.  XLIII. — BUBIACEiE. — The  Madder  Tribe. 

Calyx  4 — 6-lobed,  or  wanting  ;  corolla  4 — 6-lobed, 
wheel-shaped  or  tubular,  regular ;  stamens  equal  in 
number  to  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  and  alternate  with 
them  ;  ovary  2 -celled ;  style  2-cleft ;  stigmas  2 ;  'pericarp 
2-celled,  2-seeded.  This  order,  taken  in  its  widest 
extension,  is  one  of  the  largest  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  containing  more  than  2,800  species,  of 
which  some  are  of  the  highest  utility  to  man,  both  as 
food  and  medicine.  Among  the  former,  Cojfea  Ardbica 
holds  the  first  place.  The  seeds  of  this  tree  furnish  the 
coffee  of  commerce.  Several  species  of  Cinchona ,  a 
South  American  family,  furnish  Peruvian  Bark  and 
Quinine  ]  and  drugs  of  similar  properties  are  obtained 
from  other  plants  of  the  same  tribe.  Ipecacuanha 
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is  the  powdered  root  of  a  small  plant  which  grows 
in  damp,  shady  forests  in  Brazil.  The  wood  of  another 
plant  of  this  tribe,  Evosmia  corymbosa ,  is  so  poi¬ 
sonous,  that  Indians  have  been  poisoned  by  eating 
meat  roasted  on  spits  made  of  it.  Not  a  few,  more¬ 
over,  are  noted  for  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of 
their  flowers.  All  the  above-mentioned  are  natives 
of  hot  climates  j  the  British  species  are  very  different, 
both  in  habit  and  properties.  They  are  herbaceous 
plants,  with  slender  angular  stems,  whorled  leaves,  and 
small  flowers,  possessing  no  remarkable  properties,  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  containing  a  colouring  matter  in  their  roots, 
which  is  used  as  a  dye.  This  group  has  been  separated 
by  some  botanists,  and  made  to  constitute  a  distinct 
order,  under  the  name  of  Stellate,  a  name  particularly 
appropriate  to  them,  from  the  star-like  arrangement  of 
their  leaves.  The  most  important  of  all  of  these  is 
Rubia  tinctoria,  the  roots  of  which  afford  Madder,  a 
valuable  dye,  and  possess  the  singular  property  of  im¬ 
parting  a  red  colour  to  the  bones  of  animals  which  feed 
on  it.  Other  species  of  Bubia,  growing  in  Bengal  and 
China,  are  used  for  the  same  purpose.  No  British 
species  are  of  any  great  value,  though  it  is  said  that  the 
seeds  of  Galium ,  when  roasted,  are  a  good  substitute  for 
coffee,  and  the  flowers  of  Galium  verum  are  used  as 
rennet  to  curdle  milk.  The  most  attractive  British 
species  is  Woodruff,  well  known  for  the  fragrance  of  its 
leaves  when  dry. 

1.  Bubia  (Madder). — Corolla  wheel-shaped,  or  bell¬ 
shaped  ;  stamens  4  ;  fruit  a  2-lobed  berry.  (Name,  from 
the  Latin  ruber ,  red,  from  the  dye  of  that  colour 
afforded  by  some  species.) 

2.  Galium  (Bed-straw).  —  Corolla  wheel-shaped  ; 
stamens  4  ;  fruit  dry,  2-lobed,  2-seeded,  not  crowned 
by  the  calyx.  (Name,  from  the  Greek  gala ,  milk,  for 
curdling  which  some  species  are  used.) 

3.  Asperula  (Woodruff). — Corolla  funnel-shaped  ; 
stamens  4  ;  fruit  dry,  2-lobed,  2-seeded,  not  crowned  by 
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the  calyx.  (Xante,  from  the  Latin  asjier,  rough,  from 
the  roughness  of  the  leaves  of  some  species.) 

4.  Sherardia  (Field-Madder). — Corolla  funnel- 
shaped  ;  stamens  4  ;  fruit  dry,  2-lobed,  2-seeded,  crowned 
by  the  calyx.  (Xamed  in  honour  of  James  Sherard, 
an  eminent  English  botanist.) 


rubia  PEREGRINA  ( Wild-Madder). 


1.  Rubia  {Madder). 

1.  11.  per  eg  rina  (Wild-Madder). — The  only  British 
species,  common  in  bushy  places  in  the  south-west  of 
England.  A  long  straggling  plant,  many  feet  in  length, 
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with  remarkably  rough  stems  and  leaves ,  the  latter  grow¬ 
ing  in  whorls  of  4 — 6,  glossy  above,  and  recurved  at  the 
margin.  The  flowers  are  green,  5 -cleft,  and  grow  in 
panicles  ;  the  berries  remain  attached  to  the  plant  until 
late  in  winter  ;  they  are  black,  and  about  as  large  as 
currants. — FI.  June — August.  Perennial. 


Galium  aparine  ( Goose-Grass ). 

2.  Galium  (Bed- straw). 

*  Flowers  yellow. 

\ 

1.  cruciatum  (Cross-wort). — Leaves  4  in  a  whorl, 
soft  and  downy  •  floivers  clustered  in  the  whorls,  upper 
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ones  having  pistils  only,  lower ,  stamens  only. — Bushy 
hedges,  common ;  well  distinguished  by  its  uniform 
leaves,  and  short  clusters  of  dull  yellow  flowers.  The 
stems  are  scarcely  branched,  1 — 2  feet  long. — FI.  May, 
June.  Perennial. 

2.  G.  verum  (Yellow  Bed-straw). — Leaves  about  8  in 
a  whorl,  very  narrow  (almost  thread-like),  grooved  and 
often  downy  below. — Dry  banks,  especially  near  the  sea, 
where  it  forms  a  conspicuous  object  with  its  dense  pani¬ 
cles  of  golden-yellow  flowers.  The  Highlanders  use  the 
roots,  in  conjunction  with  alum,  to  dye  red,  and  the  rest 
of  the  plant  as  rennet  to  curdle  milk.  —  FI.  July,  August. 
Perennial. 


**  Flowers  white. 
f  Fruit  smooth. 

3.  G.  Mollugo  (Hedge  Bed-straw). — Leaves  8  in  a 
whorl,  oblong,  tapering  at  each  end,  with  a  bristly  point, 
roughish  at  the  edge ;  flowers  in  a  loose,  spreading 
panicle. — Common  everywhere  in  England,  but  said  to 
be  less  frequent  in  Scotland.  This  and  G.  Aparin'e  are 
the  most  abundant  species,  and  resemble  one  another  in 
having  long  straggling  stems  ;  G.  Aparine  has  the 
prickles  pointing  backwards,  and  clings  to  the  dress 
when  touched,  but  in  the  present  species,  the  prickles 
on  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are  weak  and  point  forwards. 
— FL  July,  August.  Perennial. 

4.  G.  palustre  (Water  Bed-straw). — Leaves  4 — 6  in  a 
whorl,  oblong,  blunt,  tapering  at  the  base  ;  stem  weak, 
straggling,  more  or  less  rough  ;  Jlovjers  in  loose,  spread¬ 
ing  panicles. — Watery  places,  common.  Variable  in 
size  and  roughness ;  likely  to  be  confounded  only  with 
the  following,  from  which  it  differs  in  its  superior  size 
and  blunt  leaves,  which  are  frequently  unequal  in 
length,  especially  in  the  upper  whorls.  —  FI.  July, 
August.  Perennial. 
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5.  G.  uliginosum  (Rough.  Marsh  Bed-straw). — Leaves 
6 — 8  in  a  whorl,  narrow,  tapering  at  both  ends,  bristle  - 
pointed,  their  edges  as  well  as  the  angles  of  the  stem 
rough  with  prickles,  which  point  backwards. — Watery 
places,  common.  Smaller  than  the  last,  the  stem  being 
rarely  more  than  a  foot  high,  slender  and  brittle  ; 
panicles  of  few  flowers. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

6.  G.  saxdtile  (Heath  Bed-straw). — Leaves  about  6  in 
a  whorl,  inversely  egg-shaped,  pointed ;  stem  much 
branched,  smooth,  prostrate  below.  —  Heathy  places, 
abundant.  A  small  species,  with  numerous  dense 
panicles  of  white  flowers.  The  edges  of  the  leaves  are 
sometimes  fringed  with  a  few  prickles,  which  point 
forwards.  This  and  G.  verum  are  the  only  British 
species  which  can  be  called  ornamental. — FI.  June, 
August.  Perennial. 

*  Besides  the  above,  seven  or  eight  other  species 
belonging  to  this  .group  have  been  described  by  British 
botanists ;  they  are,  however,  of  rare  occurrence,  with 
the  exception  of  G.  tricorne ,  which  is  tolerably  common 
in  some  of  the  English  counties,  and  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  The  stems  of  this  species  are  about  a  foot  long, 
and  rough,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  with  prickles  pointing 
backwards  ;  th z  flowers  grow  in  threes,  and  the  fruit  is 
reflexed. 


H  Fruit  rough. 

7.  G.  Aparine  (Goose  Grass,  Cleavers). — Leaves  6 — 8 
in  a  whorl,  very  rough  with  prickles  pointing  back¬ 
wards  ;  flowers  2 — 3  together,  axillary  ;  fruit  rough 
with  hooked  prickles.. — Hedges,  exceedingly  common. 
Well  distinguished  by  its  rough  stems  and  leaves,  which 
cling  to  the  fingers  when  touched.  The  globular  seed- 
vessels  are  also  very  tenacious,  and  disperse  themselves 
by  clinging  to  the  coat  of  any  animal  that  touches  them ; 
hence  they  derive  their  popular  name  of  Cleavers.  The 
whole  plant,  when  green,  is  greedily  devoured  by  geese. 
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The  seeds,  it  is  said,  have  been  substituted  for  Coffee. — 
FI.  June — August.  Annual. 

8.  G.  boredle  (Cross-leaved  Bed-straw). — Leaves  4  in 
a  whorl,  3-nerved,  smooth ;  stem  erect ;  fruit  rough,  with 
hooked  prickles. — Damp  rocky  places  in  the  North. 
Well  distinguished  by  its  cruciform,  smooth  leaves,  and 
prickly  fruit.  —  FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 


asperula  odorata  ( Sweet  Woodruff). 


3.  Aspkrula  ( Woodruff). 

1.  A.  odorata  (Sweet  Woodruff). — Leaves  about  8  in 
a  whorl ;  flowers  in  stalked,  terminal  panicles  ;  fruit 
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rough  with  bristles. — Moist  woods,  common.  A  de¬ 
servedly  favourite  plant,  not  so  much  for  its  regularly 
whorled,  bright  green  leaves,  and  pretty  snow-white 
flowers,  as  for  its  agreeable  perfume  when  dry,  which 
resembles  new  hay.  When  it  is  desired  to  preserve  the 
leaves  merely  for  their  scent,  the  stem  should  be  cut 
through  just  above  and  below  a  joint,  and  the  leaves 
pressed  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  destroy  their  star-like 
arrangement. — FI.  May,  June.  Perennial. 

2.  A.  Oynanchica  (Squinancy-wort). — Leaves  4  in  a 
wrhorl,  linear,  uppermost  very  unequal. — Dry  pastures, 
especially  on  a  chalky  or  limestone  soil,  not  common. 
A  small  plant,  with  very  narrow  leaves,  and  tufts  of 
lilac  or  whitish  flowers.  It  derives  its  name  from 
having  been  formerly  used  as  a  remedy  for  the  squi- 
nancy,  or  quinsy. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 


sherardia  arvensis  ( Field  Madder). 

4.  Sherardia  {Field  Madder). 

1.  S.  arvensis  (Field  Madder). — A  small  plant,  with 
branched  spreading  stems ,  narrow  pointed  leaves ,  in 
whorls  of  about  6  each,  and  minute  bluish  pink  flowers , 
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which  form  a  small  umbel  in  the  bosom  of  the  terminal 
leaves. — Abundant  in  cultivated  land. — FI.  June  — 
August.  Annual. 

Ord.  XLIV. — VALERI  AXEiE. — The  Valerian  Tribe. 

% 

Calyx  superior,  finally  becoming  a  border,  or  pappus, 
to  the  fruit ;  corolla  tubular,  3 — 6-lobed,  sometimes 
irregular  and  spurred  at  the  base  ;  stamens  1 — 5,  in¬ 
serted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ;  ovary  with  1 — 3 
cells  ;  fruit  dry,  crowned  with  the  calyx,  not  bursting, 
1 -seeded,  two  of  the  cells  being  empty. — Herbaceous 
plants,  with  opposite  leaves,  often  strong-scented,  or 
aromatic,  inhabiting  temperate  countries,  especially  the 
north  of  India,  Europe,  and  South  America.  Many  of 
the  plants  in  this  order  possess  properties  worthy  of 
notice,  but  by  far  the  most  remarkable  is  Valeriana 
Jatarnansi ,  the  Spikenard  of  Scripture,  and  the  Nardus 
of  the  ancient  classical  authors.  It  grows  on  the  hills 
of  Butan,  in  India,  where  it  is  called  Dshatamansi.  The* 
root  leaves,  shooting  up  from  the  ground,  and  surround¬ 
ing  the  young  stem,  are  torn  up,  along  with  a  part  of  the 
root,  and  having  been  dried  in  the  sun,  or  by  artificial 
heat,  are  sold  as  a  drug.  Two  merchants  of  Butan,  of 
whom  Sir  W.  Jones  caused  inquiries  to  be  made,  related, 
that  the  plant  shoots  up  straight  from  the  earth,  and  that 
it  is  then,  as  to  colour,  like  a  green  ear  of  wheat ;  that  its 
fragrance  is  pleasant,  even  while  it  is  green,  but  that 
its  odorous  quality  is  much  strengthened  by  merely  dry¬ 
ing  the  plant ;  that  it  grows  in  Butan  on  hills,  and  even 
on  plains,  in  many  places  ;  and  that  in  that  country  it 
is  gathered  and  prepared  for  medicinal  purposes.  In 
ancient  times,  this  drug  was  conveyed  by  way  of  Arabia 
to  southern  Asia,  and  thus  it  reached  the  Hebrews. 
Judas  valued  the  box  of  ointment  with  which  Mary 
anointed  our  blessed  Lord’s  feet  at  two  hundred  denarii 
(6£.  i)s,  2d.)  By  the  Romans,  it  was  considered  so  pre¬ 
cious,  that  the  poet  Horace  promises  to  Virgil  a  whole 
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cadus,  or  about  three  dozen  modern  bottles,  for  a  small 
onyx-box  full  of  spikenard.  It  was  a  Eoman  custom, 
in  festive  banquets,  not  only  to  crown  the  guests  with 
flowers,  but  also  to  anoint  them  with  spikenard. 
Eastern  nations  procure  from  the  mountains  of  Austria 
the  Valeriana  Celtica  and  V.  Saliunca  to  perfume  their 
baths.  Their  roots  are  grubbed  up  with  danger  and 
difficulty  by  the  peasants  of  Styria  and  Carinthia,  from 
rocks  on  the  borders  of  eternal  snow ;  they  are  then  tied 
in  bundles,  and  sold  at  a  very  low  price  to  merchants, 
who  send  them  by  way  of  Trieste  to  Turkey  and  Egypt, 
where  they  are  retailed  at  a  great  profit,  and  passed  on¬ 
wards  to  the  nations  of  India  and  Ethiopia.  The  seeds 
of  V.  rubra  were  used  in  former  times  in  the  process  of 
embalming  the  dead  ;  and  some,  thus  employed  in  the 
12th  century,  on  being  removed  from  the  cere-cloth  in 
the  present  century  and  planted,  have  vegetated.  The 
roots  of  our  common  Valerian,  V.  officinalis,  are  still 
used  in  medicine ;  their  effect  on  cats  is  very  remark¬ 
able,  producing  a  kind  of  intoxication.  The  young 
leaves  of  Fedia  olitoria  (Lamb’s  Lettuce)  are  eaten  as 
salad,  and  those  of  V.  rubra  are,  in  Sicily,  eaten  in  the 
same  way. 

1.  Valeriana  (Valerian). — Corolla  5-cleft,  bulged  or 
spurred  at  the  base ;  stamens  1 — 3  ;  fruit  crowned  with 
a  pappus.  (Name  from  the  Latin  valeo,  to  be  powerful, 
on  account  of  its  medicinal  virtues.) 

2.  Eedia  (Corn  Salad). — Corolla  5-cleft,  bulged  at 
the  base ;  stamens  3  ;  fruit  crowned  with  the  calyx. 
(Name  of  uncertain  origin.) 

1.  Valeriana  {Valerian). 

1.  V.  rubra  (Eed  Valerian). — Corolla  spurred  at  the 
base  ;  stamen  1  ;  leaves  egg-shaped,  pointed. — Not  a 
native  plant,  but  nevertheless  very  common  in  limestone 
quarries  and  chalk-pits,  as  well  as  on  old  garden  walls. 
The  stems  are  1 — 2  feet  high;  the  leaves  large,  smooth, 
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and  glaucous ;  the  flowers  are  deep  red,  and  grow  in 
terminal  bunches.  A  white  variety  is  not  uncommon. — 
FI.  June — September.  Perennial. 


Valeriana  rubra  ( Red  Valerian ) 


2.  V.  dioka  (Small  Marsh  Valerian). — Stamens  and 
pistils  on  different  plants ;  corolla  bulged  at  the  base ; 
stamens  3  ;  root  leaves  egg-shaped,  stalked  ;  stem  leaves 
pinnatifid,  with  a  large  terminal  lobe. — Marshy  ground, 
not  unfrequent.  Growing  about  a  foot  high,  quite  erect, 
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and  unbranched,  with  a  terminal  cor y mb  of  light  pink 
flowers.  The  flowers  which  bear  stamens  only  are  the 
largest.  —  FI.  May.  Perennial. 

3.  V.  officinalis  (Great  Wild  Valerian).  —  Corolla 
bulged  at  the  base  ;  stamens  3  ;  leaves  pinnate. — Much 
taller  and  stouter  than  the  last,  but  resembling  it  in 
habit,  as  well  as  in  colour  and  smell  of  the  flowers. 
This  is  the  species  of  which  the  roots  are  used  in  medi¬ 
cine,  and  of  which  cats  are  so  fond ;  rats  also  are  said 
to  be  attracted  by  their  smell. — FI.  June,  July.  Per¬ 
ennial. 


fedia  olitori a  ( Common  Corn  Salad ,  Lamb's  Lettuce). 

2.  Fedia  ( Corn  Salad.) 

1.  F.  olitoria  (Common  Corn  Salad,  Lamb’s  Lettuce). 
— Leaves  long  and  narrow,  wider  towards  the  end,  a 
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little  toothed  near  the  base ;  flowers  in  leafy  heads  ; 
capsule  inflated,  crowned  by  the  3  calyx  teeth. — Culti¬ 
vated  ground,  abundant.  A  small  plant  4 — 8  inches 
high,  with  tender  bright  green  leaves,  stems  repeatedly 
2-forked,  and  terminal  leafy  heads  of  very  minute 
flowers,  which  resemble  white  glass.  It  is  sometimes 
cultivated  as  a  salad. — FI.  May,  June.  Annual. 

2.  F.  dentata  (Toothed  Corn-salad). — Leaves  long  and 
narrow,  much  toothed  towards  the  base ;  flowers  in 
corymbs,  with  a  solitary  sessile  one  in  the  forks  of  the 
stem  ;  capsule  not  inflated,  crowned  by  the  4-toothed 
calyx. — Cultivated  ground,  common  in  the  West  of 
England,  but  not  general  elsewhere.  Taller  than  the 
last,  and  of  a  more  rigid  habit. —  FI.  June,  July. 
Annual. 

*  Two  or  three  other  species  of  Fedia  have  been 
described  by  British  botanists  ;  these  are  of  rare  occur¬ 
rence,  and  differ  slightly  from  the  preceding,  principally 
in  the  form  of  the  fruit. 


Ord.  XLY. — DIPSACEiE. — The  Teazel  Tribe. 

Calyx  attached  to  the  ovary,  surrounded  by  several, 
more  or  less  rigid,  calyx-like  bracts  ;  corolla  tubular, 
with  4 — 5  unequal  lobes ;  stamens  4,  the  anthers  not 
united;  style  1  ;  stigma  not  cleft;  fruit  dry,  1 -seeded, 
crowned  by  the  pappus-like  calyx  ;  flowers  in  heads. — 
Herbaceous  plants,  inhabiting  temperate  regions,  and 
possessing  no  remarkable  properties.  Dipsacus  Fuller 
num  is  the  Clothiers’  Teazel,  a  plant  with  large  heads 
of  flowers,  which  are  imbedded  in  stiff,  hooked  bracts. 
These  heads  are  set  in  frames  and  used  in  the  dressing 
of  broad-cloth,  the  hooks  catching  up  and  removing  all 
loose  particles  of  wool,  but  giving  way  when  held  fast 
by  the  substance  of  the  cloth.  This  is  almost  the  only 
process  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  which  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  execute  by  machinery,  for  although 
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various  substitutes  have  been  proposed,  none  has  proved, 
on  trial,  exactly  to  answer  tbe  purpose  intended. 

1.  Dipsacus  (Teazel). — Heads  with  numerous  general 
bracts  at  the  base  ;  outer  calyx  forming  a  thickened 
margin  to  the  fruit ;  inner,  cup- shaped,  entire ;  recep¬ 
tacle  bristling  with  rigid  awns ;  fruit  with  four  sides. 
(Name  ;  the  leaves  are  united  at  their  base,  so  as  to 
form,  round  the  stem,  a  hollow,  in  which  water  col¬ 
lects  ;  hence  the  plant  was  called  dipsacus,  or  thirsty, 
from  the  Greek  dipsao,  to  thirst.) 

2.  Scabiosa  (Scabious). — Heads  with  numerous 
general  bracts  at  the  base  ;  outer  calyx  membranaceous 
and  plaited  ;  inner  of  5  bristles  ;  receptacle  scaly ;  fruit 
nearly  cylindrical.  (Name,  from  the  Latin  scabies,  the 
leprosy,  for  which  disease  some  of  the  species  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  remedy.) 

3.  Knautia  (Field  Scabious). — Heads  with  numerous 
general  bracts  at  the  base  ;  outer  calyx  minute,  with 
4  small  teeth  ;  inner  cup-shaped  ;  receptacle  hairy ; 
fruit  4-sided.  (Named  in  honour  of  Christopher  Knaut, 
a  Saxon  botanist.) 

1.  Dipsacus  ( Teazel ). 

1.  D.  sylvestris  (Wild  Teazel). — Leaves  opposite, 
united  at  the  base,  and  forming  a  cup ;  bristles  of  the 
receptacle  not  hooked. — Waste  places,  common.  A  stout 
herbaceous  plant,  3 — 6  feet  high,  with  an  erect  prickly 
stem,  large  bright  green  leaves,  which  are  prickly 
underneath  and  united  at  the  base,  and  often  contain 
water.  The  dowers  grow  in  large,  conical,  bristly  heads, 
the  terminal  bristles  being  generally  the  longest.  The 
flowers  themselves  are  light  purple,  and  expand  in 
irregular  patches  on  the  head. — FI.  July.  Biennial. 

2.  D.  pilosus  (Small  Teazel). — Leaves  stalked,  with  a 
small  leaflet  at  the  base  on  each  side. — Moist  shady 
places,  not  common.  Smaller  than  the  last  in  all  its 
parts,  and  having  more  the  habit  of  a  Scabious  than  of 
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a  Teazel.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  grow  in  small, 
nearly  globose,  bristly  heads  j  the  whole  plant  is  rough 
with  bristles. — FI.  August,  September.  Biennial. 

*  D.  Fullonum  (Fullers’  Teazel)  differs  from  D.  syl- 
vestris  in  having  the  bristles  of  the  receptacle  hooked  :  it 
is  not  considered  a  British  plant,  though  occasionally 
found  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cloth  districts. 


di psacus  sylvestris  ( Wild  Teazel). 
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scabiosa  succisa  [Premorse  Scabious). 

2.  Scabiosa  ( Scabious ). 

1.  S.  succisa  (Premorse  Scabious). — Corolla  4-cleft, 
nearly  regular ;  heads  nearly  globose ;  leaves  oblong, 
entire. — Heaths  and  pastures,  common.  A  slender,  little- 
branched  plant,  with  a  hairy  stem,  few  leaves,  and  ter¬ 
minal  heads  of  purplish  blue  flowers.  The  root  is  solid 
and  abrupt,  as  if  bitten  off  (premorse). — FI.  July — 
October.  Perennial. 
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2.  S.  columbaria  (Small  Scabious). — Corolla  5-cleft, 
the  outer  flowers  longest ;  heads  nearly  globose  ;  root 
leaves  oblong,  variously  cut,  upper  pinnatifid. — Pastures 
on  a  chalky  soil,  not  uncommon.  Well  distinguished 
from  the  last  by  its  radiate  flowers  and  cut  leaves.  The 
foliage  is  of  a  much  lighter  hue,  and  the  flowers  lilac 
rather  than  purple. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 


knautia  arvexsis  ( Field  Scabious). 


3.  Knautia  ( Field  Scabious.) 

1.  K.  arvensis  (Field  Scabious). — 1 loot  leaves  simple; 
upper  pinnatifid  ;  inner  calyx  with  a  fringe  of  8 — 16 
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teeth  ;  heads  convex. — Corn-fields  and  way-sides,  com¬ 
mon.  A  tall  bristly  plant,  2 — 3  feet  high,  not  much 
branched,  bearing  several  large  handsome  heads  of 
lilac  flowers,  of  which  the  inner  are  regularly  cleft,  the 
outer  larger,  and  generally,  though  not  always,  radiate. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Scabiosa  arvensis. —  FI.  July, 
August.  Perennial. 

Ord.  XLYI. — COMPOSITE. — Compound  Flowers. 

This  extensive  and  well-marked  Order  derives  its 
name  from  ^having  its  flowers  compounded ,  as  it  were, 
of  numerous  smaller  ones  called  florets ,  which  are  in¬ 
closed  within  a  calyx-like  assemblage  of  bracts ,  termed 
an  involucre .  These  bracts,  usually  called  scales ,  often 
overlap  one  another  like  the  tiles  of  a  house  ( imbrex ) ; 
hence  they  are  said  to  be  imbricated .  The  flowers  vary 
greatly  in  shape,  but  the  following  description  will  be 
found  to  include  all  the  British  species.  Calyx  rising 
from  the  top  of  the  ovary,  and  becoming  a  pappus ,  that 
is,  either  a  chaffy  margin  of  the  fruit,  or  a  tuft,  or  ring 
of  bristles,  hairs,  or  feathery  down  ;  corolla  of  one  petal, 
either  tubular,  or  strap-shaped ;  stamens  5,  united  by 
their  anthers  ( syngenesious ) ;  ovary  inferior,  1  to  each 
style,  1-celled  ;  style  simple,  with  a  simple  or  2-cleft 
stigma ,  sheathed  by  the  tube  of  anthers  ;  fruit  a  solitary 
erect  seed,  crowned  by  the  pappus ,  which  is  sometimes 
merely  a  chaffy  margin,  but  more  frequently  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  simple,  or  serrated,  (feathery)  hairs,  sometimes 
elevated  on  a  stalk.  For  convenience  of  reference,  this 
Order  is  divided  into  several  groups ;  I.  Cichorace^ 
{Chicory  Croup).  In  this,  all  the  florets  are  strap- 
shaped  and  perfect ;  that  is,  each  contains  5  stamens 
and  a  pistil.  The  prevailing  colour  of  British  species 
is  yellow,  as  the  Dandelion;  but  Salsafy  (Tragopogon 
porrifolius)  and  Alpine  Sow-Thistle  {Sonchus  alpinus) 
have  purple  flowers ;  Chicory,  blue.  In  II.  Cynaroce- 
PHALiE  ( Thistle  Group)  the  florets  form  a  convex  head, 
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and  are  all  tubular  and  perfect,  except  in  Centaurca , 
where  the  outer  florets,  which  are  larger  than  the  inner, 
are  destitute  both  of  stamens  and  pistils  ;  the  stigma  is 
jointed  on  the  style.  The  flowers  are  purple,  with  a 
tendency  to  vary  into  white ;  but  in  Carline-Thistle 
Carlina)  they  are  brownish  yellow ;  in  Corn-flower 
{Centaur  ea  Cyanus )  bright  blue.  In  III.  Tubiflore: 
{Tansy  Grou p)  all  the  florets  are  tubular  and  perfect, 
and  form  a  flat  head  ;  the  style  passes  into  the  stigma 
without  a  joint;  the  flowers  are  mostly  yellow;  but 
Hemp -Agrimony  {Eupatorium  canndbinum)  has  lilac 
flowers  ;  Butter-bur  {Petasites  vulgaris')  pale  flesh- 
coloured,  and  in  most  species  of  Artemisia,  Gnaphalium , 
and  Fildgo ,  the  colour  is  determined  rather  by  the  invo¬ 
lucre  than  the  florets.  In  IY.  Kadiate:  {Daisy  Group) 
the  florets  are  of  two  kinds;  those  of  the  centre,  or  disk, 
being  tubular  and  perfect,  those  of  the  margin,  or  ray , 
strap-shaped,  and  having  pistils  only.  The  prevailing 
colour  of  the  disk  is  yellow,  Yarrow  {Achillea)  being 
the  only  exception,  in  which  all  the  florets  are  white  ; 
the  ray  is  either  of  the  same  colour,  as  in  Colt’s-foot 
( Tussilago ),  Golden-rod  {Solidcigo),  Bag-wort  {Senecio), 
Flea- wort  ( Cineraria ),  Leopard’s -Bane  ( Doronicum ), 

Elecampane  ( Inula ),  Flea  -  bane  (. Pulicaria ),  Corn- 
Marigold  {Chrysanthemum  segetum ),  and  Ox-eye  Cha¬ 
momile  {A nthemis  tinctoria)  ;  white,  as  in  Daisy  {Beilis), 
Feverfew  {Py  rethrum),  Ox-eye  {Chrysanthemum  Leucdn- 
tliemum),  Matricaria,  and  several  species  of  Chamomile 

{Anthemis) ;  or  purple,  as  in  Starwort  {Aster),  and 
Erigeron .  In  Groundsel  {Senecio  vulgaris)  the  ray  is 
never  perfected. 

The  limits  of  the  Order  Composite:  are  exactly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Linnean  Class  Syngenesia  ;  but 
the  number  of  plants  belonging  to  it  exceeds  the  amount 
of  all  the  plants  known  to  Linn  ecus,  so  extensive  have 
been  the  researches  in  Botany  since  his  time.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Lindley,  the  number  of  genera  alone  amounts  to 
1,005  ;  of  species  to  9,000  ;  the  whole  number  of  plants 
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known  to  Linnaeus  being  but  8,500.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  compound  flowers  constitute  about  one-tenth  of 
all  described  plants ;  their  proportion  varies  conside¬ 
rably  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  but  not  according 
to  any  fixed  rule.  The  Chicory  Group  are,  however,  most 
abundant  in  cold  regions,  the  Daisy  Group  in  hot 
climates.  Again,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  in  cold  and 
temperate  regions,  the  Compositae  are  mostly  herbaceous, 
but  as  we  approach  the  equator  they  become  shrubs,  or 
even  trees.  The  variety  of  properties  which  they  pos¬ 
sess  is  not  proportionate  to  the  immense  number  of 
species.  Bitterness,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  a 
characteristic  of  nearly  all,  to  which  is  sometimes  added 
astringency,  and  many  possess  tonic  or  narcotic  proper¬ 
ties.  Chicory,  or  Succory,  is  cultivated  as  a  salad,  but 
more  frequently  for  the  sake  of  its  roots,  which  are 
roasted  and  mixed  with  ground  coffee.  The  flavour  is 
agreeable,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  less  palatable  and, 
perhaps,  not  so  wholesome  roots,  procurable  at  a  less 
cost,  are  often  substituted  for  it.  From  the  leaves  a 
blue  dye  may  be  obtained.  Endive  is  another  species 
of  Chicory  ( Cichorium  Endivia ),  the  blanched  leaves  of 
which  afford  a  common  winter  salad.  The  common  Dan¬ 
delion  (a  corruption  of  Dent-de-lion ,  “  Lion’s  tooth,”)  sup¬ 
plies  an  extract  which  is  said  to  have  valuable  medicinal 
properties  ;  its  roots  are  also  used  to  adulterate  coffee. 
Lettuces  afford  a  wholesome  salad,  as  well  as  an  extract, 
the  properties  of  which  resemble  those  of  opium.  The 
roots  of  Scorzonera  and  Tragopogon  porrifolius  (Car- 
doons)  are  esculent,  but  almost  grown  out  of  use. 
These  all  belong  to  the  Chicory  Group. 

Among  the  Thistle  Group  we  have  the  Artichoke 
( Cynara  Scolymus ),  the  young  involucres  and  recep¬ 
tacles  of  which  are  edible ;  the  Burdock  (Lajopa),  the 
root  of  which  is  said  to  be  useful  in  rheumatism ;  and 
the  Carline  Thistle,  which  was  anciently  used  in  magi¬ 
cal  incantations.  In  the  third  Group,  Wormwood 
[Artemisia)  is  remarkable  for  its  intense  bitterness. 
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One  species  (A.  Abrotanuin)  is  the  Southernwood  of  gar¬ 
dens,  a  fragrant  shrub,  used  on  the  Continent  in  making 
beer  :  (A.  Dracunculus ),  the  Tarragon  of  gardeners,  is 
used  for  giving  an  agreeable  flavour  to  vinegar.  Some 
species  of  Eupatorium  have  the  reputed  power  of  heal¬ 
ing  the  bites  of  venomous  animals ;  and  E.  glutinosum 
is  said  to  be  the  plant  which,  under  the  name  of  Matico, 
is  extensively  used  as  a  styptic.  It  is  a  shrubby  plant, 
inhabiting  the  Andes,  and  derived  its  name  from  a 
soldier,  nicknamed  “  Matico”  (little  Matthew),  who 
having  been  wounded  in  battle,  accidentally  applied  the 
leaves  of  this  plant  to  his  wound,  which  had  the  imme¬ 
diate  effect  of  stopping  the  bleeding.  To  the  Radiate 
belong  the  gorgeous  Dahlia,  so  called,  from  Dr.  Dahl, 
who  introduced  it ;  and  the  “wee”  Daisy,  or  Day's-eye, 
which  opens  only  in  sunny  weather,  and  peeps  up 
through  the  grass  as  if  it  were  an  eye  indeed.  The  genus 
Helianthus  contains  the  Sun-flower  (. II .  annuus ),  and 
Jerusalem  Artichoke  (AT.  tuber osus)  ;  "  Jerusalem” 
being  a  corruption  of  an  Italian  word  ( girasole ),  of  the 
same  meaning  as  Sun-flower,  the  name  Artichoke 
being  given  to  mark  the  similarity  of  flavour  in  its 
roots  with  that  of  the  true  Artichoke  mentioned  above. 
It  never  flowers  in  England,  but  produces  abundance  of 
tubers,  which  hold  a  high  rank  among  esculent  vege¬ 
tables.  It  is  valuable,  not  only  for  its  productiveness, 
but  for  the  freedom  with  which  it  grows  in  any  soil. 
Its  roots  are  sometimes  made  into  a  dish,  which,  by  an 
absurd  piece  of  pedantry,  is  called  “  Palestine  soup.” 
Chamomile  and  Feverfew  possess  valuable  medicinal 
properties,  especially  the  former.  Coltsfoot  and  Ele¬ 
campane  are  useful  in  pectoral  complaints  ;  the  flowers 
of  Marigold  are  used  to  adulterate  saffron  ;  the  Ox-eye 
Daisy  is  said  to  be  destructive  to  fleas  ;  the  yellow  Ox- 
eve  affords  a  yellow  dye,  and  the  petals  of  the  Dahlia  a 
beautiful  carmine. 
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I.  Ciciioraceje. — Chicory  Group. 

All  the  florets  strap-shaped ,  having  stamens  and  pistils. 

II.  Cynarocephalas. — Thistle  Group. 

All  the  florets  tubular ,  5-cleft,  having  stamens  and 
pistils,  (except  in  Centaurea,  in  which  the  outer  florets 
are  larger,  and  destitute  of  stamens  and  pistils,)  and 
forming  a  convex  head  ;  style  jointed  beloiv  the  stigma. 

III.  TubifloRjE. — Tansy  Group. 

All  the  florets  tubular,  5-cleft,  having  stamens  and 
pistils,  and  forming  a  'flat  head  ;  style  not  jointed  below 
the  stigma . 


IY.  Radiate. — Daisy  Group. 

Central  florets  tubular,  5 -cleft,  having  stamens  and 
pistils  ;  outer  florets  strap- shaped,  forming  a  ray,  and 
furnished  with  pistils  only.  ( Senecio  vulgaris,  Common 
Groundsel,  has  no  rays.) 

I.  Cichoraceje, —  Chicory  Group. 

1.  Tragopogon  (Goat’s -beard). — Involucre  simple,  of 
8 — 10  long  scales,  united  below  ;  receptacle  dotted  ; 
fruit  rough,  with  longitudinal  ridges,  tapering  into  a 
long  beak ;  pappus  feathery,  with  the  down  interwoven, 
concave  above.  (Name  in  Greek  signifying  a  goafs 
beard.) 

2.  Helminthia  (Ox-tongue). — Involucre  of  about 
8  equal  scales,  surrounded  by  3 — 5  leaf-like,  loose  bracts ; 
receptacle  dotted  ;  fruit  rough,  with  transverse  wrinkles, 
rounded  at  the  end  and  beaked ;  pappus  feathery. 
(Name  from  the  Greek  helmins,  helminthos ,  a  worm, 
from  the  form  of  the  fruit.) 

Y 
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3.  Picris. — Involucre  of  1  row  of  equal,  upright  scales, 
with  several  small  spreading  ones  at  the  base  ;  receptacle 
lightly  dotted  ;  fruit  rough,  with  transverse  ridges,  not 
beaked  ;  pappus  of  2  rows,  the  inner  only  feathery. 
(Name  from  the  Greek  picros,  bitter.) 

4.  Apargia  (Hawk-bit). — Involucre  unequally  imbri¬ 
cated,  with  the  outer  scales  smaller,  black,  and  hairy,  in 
several  rows  ;  receptacle  lightly  dotted  ;  fruit  tapering 
to  a  point ;  pappus  of  1  row,  feathery.  (Name  of  un¬ 
certain  origin.) 

5 .  Thrincia. — Involucre  of  1  row,  with  a  few  scales 
at  the  base  ;  receptacle  lightly  dotted  ;  fruit  of  the  outer 
florets  scarcely  beaked  ;  pappus  a  chaffy  fringed  crown  ; 
fruit  of  the  inner  florets  beaked  ;  pappus  feathery. 
(Name  from  the  Greek  thrincos,  a  battlement,  from  the 
form  of  the  seed-crown  of  the  marginal  florets.) 

6.  Hypoch^rts  (Cat’s-ear). — Involucre  oblong,  imbri¬ 
cated  ;  receptacle  chaffy  ;  fruit  rough,  often  beaked  ; 
pappus  feathery,  often  with  a  row  of  short  bristles 
outside.  (Name  in  Greek  denoting  its  fitness  for 
hogs.) 

7.  Lactuca  (Lettuce). — Involucre  oblong,  imbricated, 
its  scales  membranous  at  the  margin,  containing  but  few 
flowers ;  receptacle  naked ;  fruit  flattened,  beaked ; 
pappus  hairy.  (Name  from  lac ,  milk,  which  the  juice 
resembles  in  colour.) 

8.  Sonchus  (Sow-thistle).  —  Involucre  imbricated, 
with  2  or  3  rows  of  unequal  scales,  swollen  at  the  base  ; 
receptacle  naked  ;  fruit  flattened,  transversely  wrinkled, 
not  beaked  ;  pappus  hairy.  (Name,  in  Greek,  bearing 
allusion  to  the  soft  nature  of  the  stems.) 

9.  Crepis  (Hawk’s- beard). — Involucre  double,  inner 
of  1  row,  outer  of  short,  loose  scales  ;  receptacle  naked  ; 
fruit  not  flattened,  furrowed,  tapering  upwards  ;  pappus , 
a  tuft  of  soft,  white  down.  (Name  in  Greek  signifying 
a  slipper ,  but  why  given  to  this  plant  is  not  known.) 

10.  Hieracium  (Hawk-weed). — Involucre  imbricated 
with  numerous  oblong  scales  ;  receptacle  dotted  ;  fruit 
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angular,  furrowed,  abrupt,  with  a  toothed  margin  at  the 
top  ;  pappus  bristly,  sessile,  not  white.  (Name  from 
the  Greek  hierax ,  a  hawk,  because  that  bird  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  use  the  plant  to  strengthen  its  sight.) 

11.  Leontodon  (Dandelion). — Involucre  imbricated 
with  numerous  scales,  the  outermost  of  which  are  loose, 
and  often  reilexed  ;  receptacle  dotted  ;  fruit  slightly  flat¬ 
tened,  rough,  bearing  a  long  and  very  slender  beak ; 
pappus  hairy.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  leon ,  a  lion,  and 
odous ,  odontos ,  a  tooth,  from  the  tooth-like  lobes  of  the 
leaves.) 

12.  Lapsana  (Nipple- wort). — Involucre  a  single  row 
of  erect  scales,  with  4 — 5  small  ones  at  the  base,  con¬ 
taining  but  few  flowers  ;  receptacle  naked  ;  fruit  flat¬ 
tened,  furrowed  ;  pappus  0.  (Name  of  Greek  origin.) 

13.  Cichorium  (Chicory). — Involucre  in  2  rows,  inner 
of  8  scales,  which  bend  back  after  flowering ;  outer  of 
5  smaller  loose  scales ;  receptacle  naked,  or  slightly 
hairy  ;  fruit  thick  above,  tapering  downwards  ;  pappus 
a  double  row  of  small  chaffy  scales.  (Name  of  Arabic 
origin.) 


II. —  CrNARocEPHALiE. — Thistle  Group . 

14.  Arctium  (Burdock). — Involucre  globose,  scales 
ending  in  hooked  points  ;  receptacle  chaffy ;  fruit  oblong, 
4-sided  ;  pappus  short.  (Name  from  the  Greek  arctos , 
a  bear,  from  the  roughness  of  the  heads  of  flowers.) 

Id.  Serratula  (Saw-wort). — Stamens  and  pistils  on 
different  plants  ;  involucre  imbricated,  scales  not  prickly; 
receptacle  chaffy  or  bristly;  fruit  flattened,  not  beaked; 
pappus  hairy.  (Name  from  the  Latin  serrula ,  a  little 
saw,  the  leaves  being  finely  serrated.) 

16.  Saussurea. — Involucre  imbricated,  scales  not 
prickly  ;  anthers  bristly  at  the  base  ;  receptacle  chaffy  ; 
pappus  double,  outer  bristly,  inner  longer,  feathery. 
(Named  in  honour  of  the  two  Saussures ,  eminent 
botanists.) 
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17.  Carduus  (Thistle). — Involucre  swollen  below, 
imbricated  with  thorn-like  scales  ;  receptacle  bristly  ; 
pappus  hairy,  united  by  a  ring  at  the  base,  and  soon 
falling  off.  (The  Latin  name  of  the  plant.) 

18.  Cnicus  (Plume-Thistle). — Resembling  Carduus , 
except  that  the  pappus  is  featheiy.  (Name  from  the 
Greek  cnizo ,  to  prick.) 

19.  Onopordium  (Cotton-Thistle). — Receptacle  honey¬ 
combed  ;  fruit  4-angled ;  pappus  hairy,  rough ;  in 
other  respects  resembling  Carduus .  (Name  of  Greek 
origin.) 

20.  Carlin  a  (Carline-Thistle). — Ptesembling  Cnicus , 
except  that  the  inner  scales  of  the  involucre  are  chatfy 
and  coloured,  and  spread  like  a  ray.  (Name,  the  same 
as  Carolina ,  from  a  tradition  that  the  root  of  one  species, 
C .  acaulis ,  was  shown  by  an  angel  to  Charlemagne  as  a 
remedy  for  the  plague,  which  prevailed  in  his  army.) 

21.  Centaurea  (Knapweed,  Blue-bottle,  &c.) — Invo¬ 
lucre  imbricated  ;  receptacle  bristly ;  pappus  hairy,  or 
0  :  outer  florets  large,  irregular,  destitute  of  stamens 
and  pistils.  (Name  from  the  Centaur  Chiron ,  who  is 
fabled  to  have  healed  wounds  with  it.) 

III.  Tubiflor^. — Tansy  Group . 

22.  Bidens  (Bur-Marigold). —  Fruit  covered  with  2  or 
3  erect  rigid  bristles,  which  are  rough  with  minute 
teeth,  pointing  downwards.  (Name  from  the  Latin 
bis ,  double,  and  dens ,  a  tooth,  from  the  structure  of  the 
fruit.) 

23.  Eupatorium  (Hemp -Agrimony). — Heads  few 
flowered ;  involucre  imbricated,  oblong ;  receptacle 
naked  ;  styles  much  longer  than  the  florets.  (Name 
from  Mithriddtes  Eupator ,  who  is  said  to  have  brought 
the  plant  into  use.) 

24.  Ciirysocoma  (Goldylocks). — Involucre  a  single 
row  of  loosely  spreading  scales  ;  receptacle  honey-combed ; 
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fruit  flattened,  silky ;  'pappus  hairy,  rough.  (Name 
from  the  Greek  chrysos ,  gold,  and  come ,  hair.) 

25.  Diotis  (Cotton- weed). — Pappus  0  ;  corolla  with 
two  ears  at  the  base,  which  remain  and  crown  the  fruit. 
(Name  from  the  Greek  dis,  double,  and  oust  otos ,  an  ear, 
from  the  structure  of  the  fruit.) 

26.  Tanacetum  (Tansy.) — Involucre  cup-shaped, 
imbricated  ;  receptacle  naked ;  fruit  crowned  with  a 
chaffy  border.  (Name  altered  from  the  Greek  atlidnaton , 
everlasting.) 

27.  Artemisia  (Wormwood ). —Pappus  0  ;  involucre 
roundish,  imbricated,  containing  but  few  flowers. 

(Named  after  Artemis ,  the  Diana  of  the  Greeks.) 

28.  Gnaphalium  (Cudweed). — Involucre  roundish, 
dry,  imbricated,  often  coloured  ;  receptacle  naked ; 
pappus  hairy ;  stamens  and  pistils  sometimes  on  dif¬ 
ferent  plants.  (Name  from  the  Greek  gnaphdlion ,  soft 
down,  with  which  the  leaves  are  covered.) 

29.  Filago. — Involucre  tapering  upwards,  imbricated, 
of  a  few  long  pointed  scales ;  receptacle  chaffy  in  the 
circumference ;  pappus  hairy ;  florets  few,  the  outer 
ones  bearing  pistils  only.  (Name  from  the  Latin  filum, 
a  thread,  the  whole  plant  being  clothed  with  white 
thread-like  hairs.) 

30.  Petasites  (Butter-Bur). — Involucre  a  single  row 
of  narrow  scales  ;  receptacle  naked  j  stamens  and  pistils , 
for  the  most  part,  on  different  plants.  (Name  from  the 
Greek  petasos ,  a  covering  for  the  head,  from  the  large 
size  of  the  leaves.) 

IV.  Badiat^:. — Daisy  Group . 

31.  Tussilago  (Colt’s- foot). — Involucre  a  single  row 
of  narrow  scales  ;  receptacle  naked  ;  florets  of  the  ray 
narrow,  in  several  rows  ;  of  the  disk  few,  all  yellow. 
(Name  from  the  Latin  tussis ,  a  cough,  from  the  use  to 
which  it  is  applied.) 

32.  Erigeron  (Flea-bane). — Involucre  imbricated 
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with  narrow  scales ;  receptacle  naked ;  florets  of  the  ray 
in  many  rows,  very  narrow,  different  in  colour  from 
those  of  the  disk.  (Name  in  Greek  signifying  growing 
old  at  an  early  season,  from  the  early  appearance  of  the 
grey  seed-down.) 

33.  Aster  (Starwort). — Involucre  imbricated,  a  few 
scales  on  the  flower-stalk  ;  receptacle  naked,  honey¬ 
combed  ;  florets  of  the  ray  in  1  row,  purple  ;  of  the  disk 
yellow  ;  pappus  hairy,  in  many  rows.  (Name  from  the 
Greek  aster ,  a  star.) 

34.  Solidago  (Golden-rod). — Involucre  and  receptacle 
as  in  Aster  ;  florets  all  yellow  ;  pappus  hairy,  in  I  row. 
(Name  from  the  Latin  solidare ,  to  unite,  on  account  of 
its  supposed  property  of  healing  wounds.) 

3 5.  Senecio  (Ragwort  and  Groundsel). — Involucre 
imbricated,  oblong,  the  scales  tipped  with  brown,  a  few 
smaller  ones  at  the  base ;  recepjtacle  naked  ;  florets  all 
yellow,  the  outer  in  S.  vulgaris  wanting.  (Name  from 
the  Latin  senex ,  an  old  man,  from  the  grey  seed-down.) 

36.  Cineraria  (Flea-wort). — Involucre  oblong,  of 
1  row  of  equal  scales ;  receptacle  naked ;  florets  all 
yellow.  (Name  from  the  Latin  cineres,  ashes,  from  the 
pale  hue  of  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  in  some  species.) 

37.  Doronicum  (Leopard’s-bane). — Involucre  cup¬ 
shaped,  scales  equal,  in  2  rows ;  florets  all  yellow ; 
pappus  hairy,  wanting  in  the  florets  of  the  ray.  (Name 
of  uncertain  etymology.) 

38.  Inula  (Elecampane). — Involucre  imbricated,  in 
many  rows  ;  receptacle  naked  ;  florets  all  yellow;  anthers 
with  two  bristles  at  the  base  ;  pappus  hairy,  in  1  row. 
(Name  probably  a  corruption  of  Helenula ,  Little  Helen.) 

39.  Pulicaria  (Flea-bane). — Involucre  loosely  imbri¬ 
cated,  in  few  rows  ;  pappus  in  2  rows,  outer  one  short, 
cup-shaped,  toothed,  inner  hairy,  in  other  respects  like 

Inula.  (Name  from  the  Latin  pulex ,  a  flea,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  driven  away  by  its  powerful  smell.) 

40.  Bellis  (Daisy). — Involucre  of  2  rows  of  equal 
blunt  scales ;  receptacle  conical ;  outer  florets  white, 
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inner  yellow  ;  pappus  0.  (Name  from  the  Latin  bellus , 
pretty.) 

41.  Chrysanthemum  (Ox-eye).— Involucre  nearly  flat, 
the  scales  membranaceous  at  the  margin  ;  receptacle 
naked ;  pappus  0.  (Name  from  the  Greek  chrysos , 
gold,  and  anthos ,  a  flower.) 

42.  Pyrethrum  (Feverfew). — Involucre  cup-shaped, 
the  scales  membranaceous  at  the  margin ;  receptacle 
naked  ;  florets  of  the  ray  white,  of  the  disk  yellow; 
pappus  a  membranaceous  border.  (Name  from  the 
Greek  pyrethron ,  the  name  of  some  plant.) 

43.  Matricaria  (Wild  Chamomile). — Involucre  nearly 
flat,  the  scales  not  membranaceous  at  the  margin  ;  recep¬ 
tacle  conical,  naked;  florets  of  the  ray  white,  of  the  disk 
yellow ;  pappus  0.  (Name  from  some  supposed  medi¬ 
cinal  virtues.) 

44.  Anthemis  (Chamomile). — Involucre  cup-shaped, 
or  nearly  flat,  the  scales  membranaceous  at  the  margin ; 
receptacle  convex,  chaffy  ;  pappus  0,  or  a  narrow  chaffy 
border.  (Name  from  the  Greek  anthos ,  a  flower,  from 
the  value  of  its  blossoms  as  a  medicine.) 

45.  Achillea  (Yarrow). — Involucre  egg-shaped  or 
oblong,  imbricated  ;  receptacle  flat,  chaffy ;  florets  all  of 
one  colour,  those  of  the  ray  5 — 10,  broad ;  pappus  0. 
(Named  after  Achilles.) 

I.  Cichorace^e. — Chicory  Group. 

1.  Tragopogon  ( Goat' s-beard '). 

1.  T.  pratensis  (Yellow  Goat’s  -  beard). — Involucre 
about  as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  the  corolla  ;  leaves 
broad  at  the  base,  very  long,  tapering,  channelled,  un¬ 
divided  ;  flower -stalks  slightly  thickened  above. — 
Meadows,  not  uncommon.  An  erect  glaucous  plant, 
about  2  feet  high,  with  long  grass- like  leaves,  and  large 
bright  yellow  flowers,  which  always  close  early  in  the 
day,  and  have  hence  gained  for  the  plant  the  name  of 
John-go-to-bed-at-noon.  The  pappus  is  very  beautiful, 
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the  feathery  down  being  raised  on  a  long  stalk,  and 
interlaced  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  shallow  cup. — FI. 
June,  July.  Biennial. 


tragopogon  PRATENsis  ( Yellow  Goat' s-brard). 

*  T.  port'ifolius  (Salsafy). — Though  not  a  British 
species,  is  occasionally  found  in  moist  meadows.  In 
habit  it  resembles  the  last,  but  has  purple  flowers.  It 
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was  formerly  much  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  fleshy, 
tapering  roots,  which  were  boiled  or  stewed,  and  eaten. 
Its  place  is  now  supplied  by  Scorzonera  Hispdnica  : 
but  directions  for  its  culture  are  still  given  in  most 
gardeners’  calendars. 


HELMINTHIA  ECHIOlDES  ( Bristl Ox-tovgiie). 


2.  Helminthia  ( Ox-tongue ). 

1.  II.  echioides  (Bristly  Ox-tongue). — Waste  places, 
not  uncommon.  A  stout  and  much  branched  herb,  2 — 3 
feet  high,  well  distinguished  by  its  numerous  prickles , 
each  of  which  springs  from  a  raised  white  spot,  and  by 
the  large  heart-shaped  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  yellow 
Uowers. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

3.  Picris. 

1.  P.  hieracioides  ( Hawk-weed  Picris). — Waste  places, 
common.  A  rather  slender  plant,  2 — 3  feet  high, 
branched  principally  above  ;  the  stems  are  rough  with 
hooked  bristles  ;  the  leaves  narrow,  rough,  and  toothed, 
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4.  Apargia  ( Hawk-bit ). 

1.  A.  hispida  (Rough  Hawk-bit). — Leaves  all  from 
the  root,  pinnatifid,  with  the  lobes  pointing  backwards, 
rough  with  forked  bristles ;  stalk  single-flowered. — 
Meadows  and  waste  places,  frequent. — Flowers  yellow. — 
FI.  June — September.  Perennial. 

2.  A.  autumnalis  (Autumnal  Hawk-bit). — Leaves  all 
from  the  root,  narrow,  slightly  hairy  on  the  ribs  beneath ; 
stalk  many  flow'ered,  swollen  beneath  the  flowers. — Mea¬ 
dows  and  cornfields,  frequent.  A  tall  plant,  2 — 3  feet 


sessile  ;  the  flowers  numerous,  yellow,  with  several  scales 
on  the  stalks. — FI.  July — September.  Biennial. 


picris  hieracioides  (Hawk-treed  Picris). 
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high,  with  a  downy  involucre ,  and  large  deep -yellow 
flowers. — FI.  August.  Perennial. 


apargia  autumn alis  {Autumnal  Hawk-bit). 


5 .  Thrincia. 

1.  T.  hirta  (Hairy  Thrincia). — Heaths  and  downs, 
common.  A  small  plant,  4 — 6  inches  high,  with  spread¬ 
ing,  more  or  less  lobed,  leaves ,  which  are  rough  with 
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forked  bristles,  and  leafless  somewhat  hairy  stalks,  each  of 
which  bears  a  yellow  flower. — El.  July — Sept.  Perennial.  i 


thrin'ci a  hirta  ( Hairy  Thrincia). 

6.  IIypoch^kis  ( Cat' 8-ear ). 

1.  II.  radicata  (Long-rooted  Cat’s-ear). — Leaves  all 
from  the  root,  pinnatifid,  with  the  lobes  pointing  back¬ 
wards,  bristly ;  stalks  branched,  smooth,  with  a  few 
scales  below  the  flowers. — Hedges  and  waste  places,  com¬ 
mon.  Well  distinguished  bv  its  long  branched  flower- 

O  J  o 

stalks,  which  are  quite  smooth  throughout,  and  slightly 
swollen  beneath  the  large  yellow  flowers,  where  there  are 
also  a  few  small  scales. — FL  July,  August.  Perennial. 
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HYPOCHiERis  radicata  {Long-rooted  Cafs-ear). 

*  Besides  the  above,  there  are  two  other  British 
species  of  Hypochseris  :  H.  glabra  (Smooth  Cat’s-ear), 
which  has  nearly  smooth  leaves,  and  small  yellow  flowers 
scarcely  larger  than  the  involucre ;  gravelly  places,  not 
common;  and  H.  maculata  (spotted  Cat’s  ear),  which  has 
rough  spreading  leaves,  which  are  not  lobed,  and  1  (or 
rarely  more)  very  large  deep  yellow  flowers  ;  limestone 
and  magnesian  rocks,  rare. 
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lactuca  muralis  {Ivy-leaved  Lettuce). 


7.  Lactuca  {Lettuce). 

1.  L.  muralis  (Ivy-leaved  Lettuce). — Florets  5;  leaves 
pinnatifid,  variously  cut,  with  the  terminal  lobe  largest; 
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'panicles  spreading. — Woods  and  old  walls,  not  uncom¬ 
mon.  A  slender  plant,  leafy  below,  1 — 2  feet  high,  with 
small  yellow  heads,  each  of  which  contains  5  regular 
florets,  and  thus  resembles  a  simple  flower  of  5  petals. 
The  panicle  has  a  singularly  angular  growth  ;  the  fruit 
is  black. — FI.  July — September.  Biennial. 

*  There  are  three  other  British  species  of  Lactuca , 
which  are  less  common  than  the  preceding  :  L.  Scariola 
(Prickly  Lettuce),  which  has  nearly  perpendicular  leaves , 
prickly  at  the  back  ;  L.  virosa  (Strong-scented  Lettuce), 
has  spreading  prickly  leaves  ;  and  L.  saligna  has  narrow 
toothed  leaves ,  and  bears  its  flowers  in  lateral  tufted 
clusters.  „The  Garden  Lettuce  ( L .  saliva)  belongs  to 
this  genus,  but  is  not  a  native  plant. 


8.  Sonchus  Sow-thistle ). 

1.  S.  oleraceus  (Common  Sow-thistle,  Milk-thistle). — 
Leaves  oblong,  more  or  less  pinnatifid  or  entire, 
toothed,  often  prickly,  the  upper  ones  clasping  the 
stem ;  stem  branched ;  heads  somewhat  umbellate ;  in¬ 
volucres  smooth. — Waste  places,  and  as  a  weed  in  gar¬ 
dens,  common.  This  plant  is  commonly  known  under 
the  name  of  Milk-thistle,  and  is  much  sought  after  as 
food  for  rabbits. — FI.  June — September.  Annual. 

2.  S.arvensis  (Corn  Sow-thistle,  Milk-thistle). — Leaves 
oblong,  the  lower  ones  pinnatifid,  with  the  lobes  point¬ 
ing  backwards,  toothed,  heart-shaped  at  the  base  ;  stem 
simple  ;  heads  corymbose  ;  involucre  and  flower -stalks 
hairy. — In  similar  situations  with  the  last,  from  which 
it  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  simple  stem,  and 
much  larger  flowers. — FI.  August,  September.  Perennial. 

*  S.  palustris  (Marsh  Sow-thistle)  is  a  much  taller 
species  than  either  of  the  preceding,  growing  6 — 8  feet 
high ;  the  leaves  are  arrow-shaped  at  the  base  ;  the 
flowers  large  and  yellow,  with  hairy  involucres.  It  grows 
in  marshy  places  ;  rare.  $.  alpinus  (iUpine  Sow-thistle) 
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is  a  very  handsome  plant,  with  large  purple  -flowers.  It 
srrows  on  the  Clova  mountains  hut  is  rare. 

O 


SOXCHUS  oleraceus  ( Common  Sou'-thistle,  Milk-thistle). 


9.  Crepis  (Ilawlc  s-heard). 

1.  C.  virens  (Smooth  Hawk’s-beard). — Leaves  smooth, 
pinnatifid,  with  the  lobes  pointing  backwards,  the  upper 
ones  narrow,  arrow-shaped  at  the  base,  and  clasping  the 
stem  ;  flowers  numerous. — In  waste  ground,  and  on  the 
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roofs  of  cottages ;  common.  Varying  in  height,  from 
G  inches  to  2  feet,  or  more,  and  producing  abundance  of 
yellow  flowers. — FI.  July — September.  Annual. 


crepis  virens  ( Smooth  Hawk’ s-beard). 


C.  paludosa  (Marsh  Hawk’s-beard). — Leaves  smooth, 
the  lower  ones  pinnatifid,  with  the  lobes  pointing  back¬ 
wards,  tapering  into  a  stalk ;  the  upper  ones  narrow, 
heart-shaped  at  the  base,  and  clasping  the  stem. — Damp 
woods  ;  not  unfrequent. — FI.  July — September.  Per¬ 
ennial. 

*  There  are  several  other  British  species  of  Crepis , 

z 
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some  of  which  are  of  common  occurrence.  For  a 
description  of  these  the  student  is  referred  to  Hooker’s 
British  Flora. 


hieracium  ptlosella  {Mouse-ear  Hawk-weed). 

10.  Hieracium  (Hawk-weed). 

1 .  II.  Ptlosella  (Mouse-ear  Hawk -weed). — Stem  single- 
dowered,  leafless  ;  scions  creeping  ;  leaves  entire,  hairy. 
— Banks,  and  dry  pastures ;  common.  Well  distin¬ 
guished  from  all  other  British  plants  of  the  Order  by  its 
creeping  scions,  by  its  hairy  undivided  leaves,  which 
are  hoary  underneath,  and  by  its  bright  lemon-coloured 
flowers. — FI.  May — July.  Perennial. 

2.  II.  murdrum  (Wall  Hawk- weed). — Stem  many- 
flowered,  with  1  leaf,  branched  above  ;  root-leaves  egg- 
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shaped,  toothed  at  the  base. — Walls  and  rocks  ;  common. 

A  very  variable  plant,  12 — 18  inches  high,  rarely  having 
more  than  one  leaf  on  the  stem,  sometimes  none ;  the 
leaves  are  usually  more  or  less  hairy,  the  flowers  small, 
yellow. — El.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

3.  H.  sylvdticum  (Wood  Hawk-weed). — Stem  many- 
flowered,  with  a  few  leaves  ;  leaves  narrow,  egg-shaped, 
toothed,  with  the  teeth  pointing  upwards  ;  involucre 
hoary  with  down. — Woods  and  banks ;  common.  A 
very  variable  plant,  both  in  size  and  habit.  The  leaves 
are  sometimes  very  slightly  toothed,  at  other  times 
deeply  so,  and  often  spotted  with  purple ;  the  flowers 
are  large  and  yellow. — El.  August,  September.  Per¬ 
ennial. 

4.  H .  Sabaudum  (Shrubby  Hawk-weed). — Stem  rigid, 
many-flowered,  leafy  ;  lower  leaves  tapering  into  a  short 
stalk,  upper  sessile,  rounded  at  the  base. — Woods  and 
banks  ;  not  unfrequent.  As  variable  a  plant  as  the  last. 
— PI.  August,  September.  Perennial. 

5.  H .  umbellatum  (Narrow-leaved  Hawk-weed). — 
Stem  rigid,  many-flowered,  leafy  ;  leaves  narrow,  slightly 
toothed  ;  flowers  in  a  terminal  corymb  ;  scales  of  the 
involucre  reflexed  at  the  point. — Woods ;  not  unfre¬ 
quent.  A  tall  plant,  2 — 3  feet  high,  with  a  remarkably 
erect  growth,  unbranched,  and  terminating  in  an  almost 
umbellate  tuft  of  large,  yellow  flowers. — El.  August, 
September.  Perennial. 

*  Eight  other  species  of  Hawk- weed  besides  the  above 
are  described  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  some  of  which 
are  doubtful  natives,  the  others  rare.  Mr.  Babington 
raises  the  number  of  British  species  to  twenty-one,  treat-  , 
ing  many  as  species  which  other  botanists  consider  to  be 
mere  varieties .  Of  these  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to 
give  even  the  names  here,  but  most  of  them  will  agree 
with  one  or  other  of  the  descriptions  given  above.  The 
student,  however,  must  not  be  disheartened  if  he  find 
himself  occasionally  at  fault,  the  family  being  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  in  this  difficult  Order. 
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leostodon  taraxacum  ( Common  Dandelion). 


11.  Leontodon  {Dandelion). 

1.  L.  Taraxacum  (Common  Dandelion). — Cultivated 
ground  :  abundant.  Dandelion,  from  the  French,  Dent- 
de-lion,  lion’s-tooth,  is  the  popular  name  of  nearly  all 
the  larger  yellow  flowers  belonging  to  this  Sub-order. 
The  true  Dandelion  may,  however,  be  readily  known  by 
the  following  characters.  The  leaves  all  spring  from 
the  root,  and  are  deeply  cut,  with  the  sharp  lobes 
pointing  backwards ;  the  flower-stalks  are  hollow,  smooth, 
and  leafless,  and  bear  a  single  flower  ;  the  outer  scales  of 
the  involucre  are  reflexed  ;  the  pappus  is  stalked,  and 
white  ;  the  heads  when  in  fruit  are  of  a  globular  form  ; 
and  the  receptacle ,  after  the  fruit  has  been  blown  away, 
is  convex,  and  dotted. — FI.  nearly  all  the  year  round. 
Perennial. 
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12.  Lapsana  (Nipple-wort). 

1.  L .  communis  (Common  Nipple-wort).  —  Leaves 
stalked, toothed,  heart-shaped  at  the  base;  stem  branched ; 
flowers  numerous. — Hedges  and  waste  ground  ;  common. 
A  leafy  plant,  2 — 3  feet  high,  with  numerous  small 
yellow  flowers  ;  the  lower  leaves  often  have  several  small 
lobes  running  along  the  opposite  sides  of  the  stalks. — 
FI.  July,  August.  Annual. 

*  L.pusilla  is  a  rare  species,  occasionally  found  in 
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cultivated  ground.  The  stems  in  this  species  are  leaf¬ 
less,  6 — 8  inches  high,  swelling  and  hollow  upwards, 
and  terminating  in  small  yellow  -flowers . 


cichorium  intybus  {Wild  Chicory,  or  Succory). 


13.  Cichorium  {Chicory). 

1.  C.  Intybus  (Wild  Chicory,  or  Succory). —  Well 
distinguished  by  its  tough,  twig-like  stems ,  along  which 
are  ranged  large,  blue,  sessile  flowers. — Sir  Jas.  E. 
Smith,  the  distinguished  founder  of  the  Linnean  Society, 
seldom  saw  the  delicate  blue  dowers  of  the  Wild  Succory 
without  recalling  to  mind,  that,  when  in  infancy  their 
beauty  caught  his  eye,  and  attracted  his  admiration 
above  most  others,  he  tried  in  vain  to  pluck  them  from 
the  stalk.  In  an  introductory  lecture  at  the  Royal 
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Institution,  he  thus  alludes  to  this  circumstance  : — 
iC  From  the  earliest  period  of  my  recollection,  when 
I  can  just  remember  tugging  ineffectually  with  all  my 
infant  strength  at  the  tough  stalks  of  the  wild  Succory, 


arctium  lappa  ( Common  Bur-doc/c). 
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on  the  chalky  hills  about  Norwich,  I  have  found  the 
study  of  nature  an  increasing  source  of  unalloyed  plea¬ 
sure,  and  a  consolation  and  a  refuge  under  every  pain.” 


II.  Cynarocephal2E. — Thistle  Grou p. 

14.  Arctium  {Bur-dock). 

1.  A.  Lappa  (Common  Bur-dock). — The  only  British 
species. — Waste  places  ;  common.  A  large  and  stout 
herbaceous  plant,  remarkable  for  the  picturesque  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  wavy  leaves ,  (which  are  often  introduced  by 
artists  into  the  frontispieces  of  their  landscapes,)  and 
for  the  round  heads  of  purple  flowers ,  enclosed  in  a  glo¬ 
bular  involucre  of  hooked  scales,  by  help  of  which  the 
seeds  are  attached  to  the  coats  of  animals,  and  conveyed 
to  a  distance.  The  scales  are  often  interwoven  with  a 
white  cottony  substance. — FI.  July,  August.  Biennial. 


15.  Serratula  {Saw-wort). 

S.  tinct&ria  (Common  Saw-wort).  —  The  only  British 
species. — Pastures  ;  frequent.  A  slender  plant,  1 — 2 
feet  high,  with  a  stiff  erect  stem ,  slightly  branched  above, 
deeply  cut  and  serrated  leaves ,  and  small  terminal  heads 
of  purple  flowers  ;  the  outer  scales  of  the  involuc re  are 
smooth,  and  close  pressed,  the  inner  tinged  with  purple. 
— FI.  August.  Perennial. 

16.  Saussurea. 

1.  S.  alpina  (Alpine  Saussurea). — The  only  British 
species,  found  on  Snowdon  and  the  Highland  mountains. 
— The  stem  is  from  8 — 12  inches  high  ;  the  leaves  cot¬ 
tony  beneath  ;  and  the  floivers  light  purple,  in  a  terminal 
cluster. — FI.  August.  Perennial. 
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SERRATULA  TIRCTORIA  {Common  SdlV-lVOri). 
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CARDUUS  NUTANS  (.V usk  Thistle). 


17.  Carduus. 

1.  C.  nutans  (Musk  Thistle). — Heads  solitary,  droop¬ 
ing  ;  scales  of  the  involucre  tapering  to  a  rigid  point, 
cottony,  the  outer  ones  bent  back  ;  stem  winged  by  the 
thorny  leaves. — Waste  places  ;  common.  A  very  hand- 
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some  plant,  about  2  feet  high,  with  a  furrowed  cottony 
stem,  deeply  lobed  thorny  leaves,  which  are  downy  on 
the  veins  beneath,  and  large  deep  purple  flowers,  to 
which  the  radiated  involucre  is  a  very  ornamental 
appendage.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  Scotch  Thistle, 
but  incorrectly.  The  upper  part  of  the  flower-stalk  is 
nearly  bare  of  leaves,  and  the  flower  itself  has  a  power¬ 
ful  odour. — FI.  June — August.  Biennial. 

2.  C .  acanthoides  (Welted  Thistle). — Heads  clustered, 
round  ;  scales  of  the  involucre  linear,  thorny,  spreading, 
or  erect ;  stem  winged  by  the  thorny  leaves. — Waste 
places  ;  common.  A  branched,  very  thorny  plant,  3 — 4 
feet  high,' with  small  heads,  of  deep  purple,  or  sometimes 
whit e  flowers. — FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 

3.  C.  tenuiflorus  (Slender-flowered  Thistle.) — Heads 
clustered,  cylindrical ;  scales  of  the  involucre  thorny, 
erect ;  stem  winged  by  the  thorny  leaves,  which  are 
cottony  beneath. — Waste  places,  especially  near  the  sea ; 
very  common  in  the  West  of  England.  Well  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  small  heads  of  pink  flowers ,  and  the  very 
long  erect  scales  of  the  involucre.  The  stems  are  2 — 4 
feet  high,  and  bear  all  the  flowers  at  the  summit. — FI. 
June,  July.  Annual. 

*  C,  Marianus  (Milk  Thistle),  is  a  stouter  plant 
than  either  of  the  preceding,  and  is  distinguished  at 
once  by  the  white  veins  on  its  leaves ,  from  which  it 
derives  its  name.  It  grows  in  waste  places,  but  is  not 
common. — FI.  June,  July.  Biennial. 

18.  Cnicus  (Plume -Thistle). 

1.  C.  lanceolatus  (Spear  Plume-Thistle). — Heads  mostly 
solitary,  stalked,  egg-shaped  ;  scales  of  the  involucre, 
thorny,  spreading,  woolly  ;  stem  winged  by  the  thorny 
leaves,  the  lobes  of  which  are  2-cleft. — Waste  places  and 
hedges  ;  common.  This  is  more  like  the  Cotton -Thistle 
(Onopordum)  than  any  other  species  of  this  genus.  It 
grows  3 — 4  feet  high ;  the  leaves  are  downy  beneath, 
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and  the  heads  of  flowers ,  though  not  so  large  as  those  of 
the  Cotton-Tliistle ,  have  the  same  dull  purple  hue. — 
FI.  July — September.  Biennial. 


cnicus  pa  lust  ms  ( Marsh  Plume-Thistle). 


2.  C.  palustris  (Marsh  Plume-Thistle). — Heads  clus¬ 
tered,  egg-shaped ;  scales  of  the  involucre  closely  pressed, 
pointed  ;  stem  winged  by  the  thorny  leaves. — Moist 
meadows  and  borders  of  fields ;  very  common.  The 
tallest  of  the  British  Thistles,  4 — 10  feet  high,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  single,  stout,  hollow  stem ,  which  is  branched 
towards  the  summit,  and  bears  numerous  clusters  of 
rather  small,  deep  purple  (sometimes  white)  flowers. 
The  leaves  are  thickly  armed  with  short  thorns,  which 
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are  often  of  a  brownish  hue. — FI.  July,  August.  Bien¬ 
nial, 

3.  C.  arvensis  (Creeping  Plume-Thistle). — Heads  of 
flowers  numerous,  stalked,  egg-shaped  ;  scales  of  the 
involucre  closely  pressed,  pointed,  but  scarcely  thorny ; 
stem  not  winged  ;  root  creeping. — Border  of  fields  ;  very 
common.  A  handsome  weed,  about  2  feet  high  ;  the 
flowers,  which  grow  in  a  corymbose  manner,  are  of  a 
light  purple  colour,  and  smell  like  those  of  the  Music 
Thistle. — FI.  July.  Perennial. 

4.  C.  pratensis  (Meadow  Plume-Thistle). — Heads  of 
flowers  mostly  solitary  ;  stem-leaves  few,  soft,  and  wavy. 
— Moist  meadows;  not  general.  A  small  plant,  12 — 
1 8  inches  high,  with  a  cottony  stem,  bearing  a  few  leaves, 
and  rarely  more  than  one  small  purple  flower. — FI.  J uly. 
Perennial. 

5.  C.  acaulis  (Dwarf  Plume-Thistle).  — -  Heads  of 
flowers  solitary  and  stemless,  or  nearly  so. — Dry  gravelly 
or  chalky  pastures  ;  not  general,  but  in  some  places 
very  abundant,  and  a  pernicious  weed.  A  low  plant, 
consisting  of  a  few  thorny  leaves ,  and  a  single,  stemless, 
purple  floiver ,  by  which  character  it  is  readily  distin¬ 
guished  from  all  the  rest  of  the  Thistle  Tribe. — FI.  July, 
August.  Perennial. 

*  Less  common  species  of  Cnicus  are  C.  eriophorus 
(Woolly-headed  Plume-Thistle),  distinguished  by  the 
thick  white  wool  which  clothes  the  scales  of  the  very 
large  flowers :  C.  tuber osus  (Tuberous  Plume-Thistle), 
which  grows  only  in  Wiltshire,  an  erect  single-stemmed 
plant,  with  a  single,  large  purple^ower  .*  C.  heterophyllus 
(Melancholy  Plume-Thistle),  a  mountain  plant,  with  an 
erect,  cottony  stem ,  and  a  single,  handsome,  purple 
dower. 


19.  Onopordum  {Cotton- Thistle'). 

1.  C.Acanthium  (Scotch  Thistle). — The  commonest 
of  the  thistle-tribe,  abounding  in  waste  ground,  and 
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by  road  sides,  in  most  soils.  The  involucre  is  globose, 
with  the  scales  spreading  in  all  directions  ;  the  stem  is 
winged  with  the  rough  cottony  leaves ;  the  flowers  are 
large,  of  a  dull  purple  hue,  and  mostly  solitary,  or  but 
slightly  clustered,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The 
seeds  are  the  favourite  food  of  goldfinches,  which  may 
often  be  seen  in  autumn  fluttering  like  humming-birds 
round  the  withered  stalks.  This  species  is  the  true 
Scotch  Thistle. — FI.  July,  August.  Biennial. 


ONOPORDUM  ACASTHIUM  (Scolc/l  T/lislle). 
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carlina  vulgaris  {Common  Carline  Thistle). 


20.  Carlina  ( Carline  Thistle ). 

1.  C.  vulgaris  (Common  Carline  Thistle). — The  only 
British  species,  growing  on  dry  heaths,  especially  near 
the  sea. — Readily  distinguished  from  every  other  British 
Thistle  by  the  long  inner  scales  of  the  involucre ,  which 
are  straw-coloured  and  glossy,  and  spread  in  a  radiate 
manner  so  as  to  resemble  petals.  In  dry  weather  they 
lie  flat,  but  when  the  atmosphere  is  moist,  they  rise  and 
form,  as  it  were,  a  pent-house  over  the  plants.  Their 
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texture  is  like  that  of  the  flowers  called  “  Everlasting 
hence,  they  scarcely  alter  their  appearance  when  dead, 
and  as  the  whole  plant  is  remarkably  durable,  they 
often  retain  their  form  and  position  till  the  succeeding 
spring.  In  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  the  large  white 
flower  of  one  species,  C.  acaulis,  is  often  nailed  upon 
cottage  doors,  by  way  of  a  hygrometer,  as  it  closes  before 
rain. — FI.  June.  Biennial. 

21.  Cextaurea  (. Knap-weed ,  Blue-bottle). 

1.  C.  nigra  (Black  Knap-weed). — Outer  scales  of  the 
involucre  egg-shaped,  fringed  with  spreading  bristles  ; 
lower  leaves  toothed,  often  with  a  few  small  lobes  at  the 
base,  upper  narrow,  tapering  ;  flowers  with  or  without 
a  ray ;  pappus  very  short,  tufted.  — Meadows  and  corn¬ 
fields  ;  common.  A  tough-stemmed  plant,  1 — 2  feet 
high,  with  heads  of  dull  purple  flowers ,  which  are  re¬ 
markable  for  the  brown,  or  almost  black,  hue  of  the 
scales  of  the  involucre.  This  plant  is  popularly  known 
by  the  name  of  Hard-head. — FI.  June — August.  Per¬ 
ennial. 

2.  C.  Scabiosa  (Greater  Knap-weed). — Outer  scales  of 
the  involucre  egg-shaped,  somewhat  downy,  fringed  ; 
leaves  pinnatifid,  roughish,  segments  tapering  to  a  point. 
—  Meadows  and  corn-fields  ;  common.  Larger  and 
stouter  than  the  last,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by 
the  brighter  hue  of  its  handsome  radiate  flowers,  and 
the  light-coloured  fringe  on  the  scales  of  the  involucre. 
— FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

3.  C.  Cyanus  (Com  Blue-bottle). — Outer  scales  of  the 
involucre  deeply  toothed;  leaves  very  narrow,  slightly 
toothed,  cottony. — Corn-fields;  frequent.  One  of  the 
prettiest  of  flowers,  and  well  meriting  the  distinctive 
name  often  given  to  it,  of  Corn-flower.  The  flowers  are 
bright  blue,  with  dark  anthers,  and  when  mixed  with 
Poppies  and  yellow  Ox-daisies,  form  as  brilliantly- 
coloured  a  bouquet  as  can  be  imagined.  Children  often 
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string  the  outer  florets  by  help  of  a  needle  and  thread, 
and  after  bringing  the  ends  together,  press  them  in  a 
book,  to  form  a  wreath,  which  retains  its  colour  for  a 
long  while.  Recently  expanded  flowers  should  be  chosen, 
or  their  colour  will  fade.  The  juice  of  the  flowers, 
expressed  and  mixed  with  cold  alum-water,  may  be 
used  in  water-colour  drawing.  Rose-coloured,  white, 
and  dark  purple  varieties  are  commonly  to  be  met  with 
in  gardens,  and  the  last  are  occasionally  found  in  a 
wild  state. — FI.  July,  August;  and  in  turnip-fields 
again  in  October  and  November.  Annual,  or  Biennial. 


c.  CTANUS  and  c.  calcitrapa  ( Corn  Blue-bottle  and  Star  Thistle). 

A  A 
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4.  C.  Calcitrapa  (Common  Star- Thistle). — Scales  of 
the  involucre  ending  in  a  long  and  stiff  thorn. — Gra¬ 
velly  and  sandy  places  in  the  South  of  England.  Well 
marked  by  its  purplish  flowers ,  which  are  armed  below 
with  spreading  thorns,  and  resemble  in  figure  the  cruel 
iron  instrument,  named  a  Caltrops ,  which  is  used  in  war 
to  lame  horses,  being  thrown  on  the  ground  where  it  is 
expected  that  cavalry  will  pass.  The  instrument  is  so 
constructed,  that,  in  whatever  position  it  lies,  one  point 
sticks  upwards. — FI.  July,  August.  Annual. 

*  C.  Jcicea  (Brown  Badiant  Knap- weed),  is  a  very 
rare  species,  with  purple  flowers ,  the  outer  scales  of  the 
involucre  being  pinnatifid,  the  inner  irregularly  jagged. 


III.  TusiFLORiE. — Tansy  Group. 


22.  Bidens  (. Bur-Marigold ). 

1.  B.  cernua  (Nodding  Bur-Marigold). — Heads  of 
flowers  drooping  ;  leaves  serrated,  undivided  ;  bristles  of 
the  fruit  3 — 4. — Watery  places ;  frequent.  A  somewhat 
succulent  plant,  1 — 2  feet  high,  with  narrow,  serrated, 
smooth  leaves,  and  button-like,  drooping  heads  of  brown¬ 
ish  yellow  flowers,  at  the  base  of  which  are  several  leafy 
bracts.  The  fruit  is  oblong,  and  terminates  in  several 
stiff  bristles,  each  of  which  is  thickly  set  with  minute 
points,  which  are  turned  back  like  the  barbs  of  an  arrow, 
so  a3  to  take  a  firm  hold  on  the  coat  of  any  animal 
which  comes  in  contact  with  them. — FI.  July — Sep¬ 
tember.  Annual. 

2.  B.  tripartita  (Trifid  Bur-Marigold).  —  Heads  of 
flowers  nearly  erect  ;  leaves  3-parted. — Watery  places  ; 
common.  Distinguished  from  the  last  by  its  somewhat 
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smaller  heads  of  flowers,  3 -parted  leaves,  and  by  having 
2 — 3  bristles  on  the  fruit.  —  FI.  July — September. 
Annual. 


eidens  tripartita  ( Trifid  Bur  -Marigold). 


23.  Eupatorium  [Hemp- Agrimony). 

1.  E.  canndbinum  (Common  Hemp- Agrimony). — 
The  only  British  species. —  Moist  shady  places  ;  com¬ 
mon.  A  tall  downy  plant,  3 — 6  feet  high,  with  a  red¬ 
dish  stem,  3 — 5  parted  leaves,  and  terminal  corymbs 
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eupatorium  cannabinum  ( Common  Hemp-Agrimony). 

24.  Chrysocoma  ( Goldylocks ). 

1.  C.  Linosyris  (Flax-leaved  Goldylocks). — The  only 
British  species. — Limestone  cliffs  ;  very  rare.  A  her¬ 
baceous  plant,  12 — 18  inches  high,  with  erect,  simple 
stems ,  which  are  thickly  set  with  smooth,  linear  leaves , 
and  bear  a  few  heads  of  yellow  powers  at  the  extremity. 
— FI.  August,  September.  Perennial. 

25.  Di6tis  {Cotton- weed), 

1.  D.  maritima  (Sea-side  Cotton-weed). — The  only 
species. — Sandy  sea-shores  ;  rare.  The  roots  run  deeply 


of  small  crowded  heads  of  dull  lilac  flowers ,  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  very  long,  deeply  cloven  styles. — 
FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 
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into  the  sand ;  the  stems ,  which  are  about  a  foot  high, 
are  thickly  set  with  oblong,  blunt  leaves ,  which,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  plant,  are  covered  with  thick  white 
cotton,  and  almost  hide  the  small  terminal  heads  of 
yellow  floivers. — FI.  August,  September.  Perennial. 


tanacetum  vulgare  ( Common  Tansy). 


26.  Tanacetum  [Tansy.) 

1.  T.  vulgare  (Common  Tansy). — The  only  British 
species. — Hedges,  and  waste  ground  ;  common.  Grow¬ 
ing  2 — 3  feet  high,  and  well  distinguished  by  its  deeply 
twice  pinnatifid,  cut  leaves,  and  terminal  corymbs  of 
bright  yellow,  button-like  flowers.  The  whole  plant  is 
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bitter,  and  aromatic,  and  is  not  only  used  in  medicine, 
but  forms  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  nauseous  dish 
called  Tansy  pudding. — FI.  August.  Perennial. 


artemisia  absinthium  ( Covimon  Wormwood). 


27.  Artemisia  (  Wormwood ,  Mugwort). 

1.  A.  Absinthium  (Common  Wormwood). — Leaves 
with  bluntish  segments,  twice  pinnatifid,  silky  on  both 
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sides  ;  heads  hemispherical,  drooping. — Waste  ground  ; 
common.  A  bushy  plant,  with  silky  stems  and  leaves, 
and  panicles  of  numerous  small  heads  of  dull  yellow 
flowers.  The  whole  plant  is  bitter  and  aromatic,  and  is 
much  used  in  the  rural  districts,  where  it  abounds,  as  a 
tonic. — FI.  July — September.  Perennial. 

2.  A.  vulgaris  (Mugwort). — Leaves  pinnatifid,  with 
acute  segments ;  white  with  down  beneath ;  heads  ob¬ 
long. — Hedges,  and  waste  places  ;  common.  Taller, 
and  more  slender  than  the  last ;  well  distinguished  by 
the  leaves  being  green  above  and  white  belowr,  and  by 
the  absence  of  aromatic  odour. — FI.  July — September. 
Perennial. 

3.  A.  maritima  (Sea  Wormwood).  —  Leaves  twice 
pinnatifid,  downy  on  both  sides ;  heads  in  racemes, 
oblong. — Salt  marshes ;  frequent.  Somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  A.  Absinthium ,  but  smaller  and  well  distinguished 
by  the  above  characters.  The  clusters  of  flowers  are 
sometimes  drooping,  sometimes  erect. — FI.  July — Sep¬ 
tember.  Perennial. 

*  A.  campestris  (Field-Wormwood)  is  a  rare  species, 
growing  on  sandy  heaths  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  In 
this  species  the  segments  of  the  leaves  terminate  in 
points,  and  the  stems ,  until  flowering,  are  prostrate. 


28.  G-naphalium  (Cud-weed). 

1.  G.  dioicum  (Mountain  Cud- weed). —  Stamens  and 
pistils  on  separate  plants. — Mountain  heaths,  frequent. 
A  pretty  little  plant,  3 — 6  inches  high,  with  oblong 
leaves ,  which  are  broadest  towards  the  end,  green  above, 
cottony  below  ;  the  heads  of  flowers  grow  4 — 6  together, 
and  are  rendered  conspicuous  by  the  white  or  rose- 
coloured  involucre ,  which  is  of  the  texture  commonly 
termed  everlasting. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

*  The  White  Everlasting  of  gardens  is  G.  margarita - 
ceum ,  a  much  larger  plant.  It  is  occasionally  found  in 
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gkaphalium  dioicum  ( Mountain  Cud-weed). 


situations  where  it  is  apparently  wild,  but  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  indigenous. 

2.  G.  uliginosum  (Marsh  Cud-weed). — Stems  much 
branched,  woolly ;  leaves  very  narrow,  downy,  over¬ 
topping  the  clustered,  terminal  heads. — Wet  sandy 
places,  especially  where  water  has  stood  during  winter 
common.  A  small  plant,  3 — G  inches  high,  rendered 
conspicuous  by  its  tufted  white  stems  and  leaves,  and  by 
the  glossy,  yellowish-brown  scales  of  its  small  clustered 
flowers. — FI.  August,  September.  Annual. 

*  Two  other  species  of  Cud-weed  are  found  in  Scot¬ 
land  :  G.  sylvdticum  (Highland  Cud- weed),  a  cottony 
plant,  with  a  simple  stem ,  bearing  its  heads  of  flowers  in 
a  leafy  spike ;  this  species  is  also  found  in  gravelly 
pastures  in  England  :  and  G.  supinum  (Dwarf  Cud- 
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weed),  comm  on  on  the  summits  of  the  Highland  moun¬ 
tains,  also  a  cottony  plant,  but  rarely  exceeding  2 — 3 
inches  in  height,  wit  h  tufted  leaves,  and  flowering  stems 
almost  bare  of  leaves. 


filago  ge rmaxica  {Common  Fil ago). 


29.  Filago. 

1.  F.  Germdnica  (Common  Filago). — Stem  cottony, 
erect,  terminating  in  a  globular  assemblage  of  heads , 
from  the  base  of  which  rise  two  or  more  flower-stalks , 
which  are  prolific  in  like  manner. — Dry  gravelly  places, 
common.  A  singular  little  plant,  6 — 8  inches  high, 
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well  distinguished  by  the  above  character.  From  this 
curious  mode  of  growth,  the  plant  was  called  by  the  old 
botanists  Herba  impia  (the  undutiful  herb),  as  if  the 
young  shoots  were  guilty  of  disrespect  by  overtopping 
the  parent. — FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 

2.  F.  minima  (Least  Filago). — Stem  erect,  repeatedly 
forked ;  leases  very  narrow,  cottony,  pressed  to  the 
stem;  heads  conical,  in  lateial  and  terminal  clusters, 
shorter  than  the  leaves. — Dry  gravelly  places,  common. 
Yet  smaller  than  the  last,  growing  4 — 6  inches  high, 
with  cottony  stems  and  leaves,  and  brownish-yellow^ 
flowers. — FI.  July,  August.  Annual. 

*  A  third  species  of  Filago  ( F .  Gcillica)  occurs  in 
several  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  differs  from 
the  last  in  bearing  leaves  much  longer  than  th %  flowers. 


30.  Petasites  {Butter-Bur). 

1.  F.  vulgaris  (Common  Butter-Bur). —  The  only 
British  species.  —  Marshy  meadowrs,  not  unfrequent. 
The  largest,  and,  when  it  abounds,  the  most  pernicious, 
of  all  the  weeds  vdiich  this  country  produces.  The 
flowers, ,  which  are  of  a  dull  lilac  colour,  appear  early  in 
spring,  and  are  succeeded  by  dowrny,  kidney  shaped 
leaves ,  1 — 3  inches  in  diameter,  which  by  shading  the 
ground  check  the  growrth  of  all  other  plants.  “  The 
early  blossoming  of  this  rank  weed  induces  the  Swedish 
farmers  to  plant  it  near  their  bee-hives.  Thus  we  see 
in  our  gardens  the  bees  assembled  on  its  affinities,  P. 
alba  and  P .  fragrans ,  at  a  season  wrhen  scarcely  any 
other  flowers  are  expanded/’ — Sir  JV.  J.  Hooker.  These 
two  last  species  are  common  in  shrubberies,  almost 
hiding  the  ground  vdth  their  broad  leaves,  thriving 
beneath  the  shade  of  trees  and  shrubs,  but  overpowering 
all  herbaceous  plants,  and  eventually,  it  is  said,  even 
the  shrubs  themselves. — FI.  April,  May.  Perennial. 
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petasites  vulgaris  ( Common  Butter-Bur). 
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TUSSILAGO  FARFARA  ( Coli’s-foot ). 


I V. — R ADiATiE.  — Daisy  Group. 

31.  Tussilago  ( CoKs-foot ). 

1.  T .  Fdrfara  (Colt’s-foot). — The  only  British  species, 
abounding  in  clayey  fields,  where  it  is  a  very  pernicious 
weed.  Th e  Jloiver-stalks,  which  spring  directly  from  the 
roots,  are  covered  with  scale-like  bracts ,  and  bear  each 
a  single  yellow  flowery  with  numerous  narrow  rays  ;  the 
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leaves ,  which  do  not  appear  until  the  flowers  have 
withered,  are  roundish  heart-shaped  and  angular,  with 
dark  teeth,  and  are  covered  with  cottony  down.  The 
heads  of  floivers  droop  before  expansion,  and  the  stalks 
after  flowering  lengthen  considerably.  The  cotton  of 
the  leaves  was  formerly  used  as  tinder,  and  the  leaves 
themselves  afford  a  rustic  remedy  for  coughs. — FI. 
March,  April.  Perennial. 


32.  Erigeron  {Flea-bane). 

1.  E.acris  (Blue  Flea-bane). — Branches  erect,  rough, 
alternate,  bearing  single  heads ;  leaves  narrow,  entire, 
blunt. — Dry  places  and  walls,  not  common.  A  much 
branched  plant,  6 — 18  inches  high,  with  small  heads  of 
inconspicuous  flowers,  of  which  the  inner  florets  are 
yellowish,  the  outer  dull  blue.  The  pappus  is  very 
long  and  tawny. — FI.  August.  Biennial. 

*  E .  alpinus  (Alpine  Flea-bane)  occurs  on  the  High¬ 
land  mountains,  growing  3 — 5  inches  high,  each  stem 
bearing  a  single  flower ,  the  outer  florets  of  which  are 
light  purple  :  E.  Canadensis  (Canada  Flea-bane)  grows 
as  a  weed  in  waste  ground  and  on  old  walls  about 
Chelsea  and  elsewhere ;  it  has  somewhat  of  the  habit  of 
Groundsel,  and  bears  small  heads  of  dingy  yellow 
flowers. 


33.  Aster  ( Stamvort ). 

*  _  _ 

1.  A.  Tripolium  (Sea  Starwort).— -The  only  British 

species,  abundant  in  salt  marshes  and  on  sea-cliffs.  A 

stout  succulent  plant,  2 — 3  feet  high,  with  long,  smooth, 

fleshy  leaves ,  and  corymbs  of  large  handsome  heads  of 

flowers ,  the  inner  florets  of  which  are  yellow,  the  outer 

purple.  In  salt  marshes  the  whole  plant  is  often  covered 

with  mud,  which  gives  it  an  unsightly  appearance,  but 
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when  growing  on  sea-cliffs,  it  is  a  highly  ornamental 
plant. — FI.  August,  September.  Perennial. 


aster  tripolium  ( Sea  Starivort). 


34.  Solidago  ( Golden-rod ). 

S.  Virgaurea  (Golden-rod). — The  only  British  species, 
common  in  dry  woods. — An  erect,  scarcely  branched 
plant,  2 — 3  feet  high,  with  roughish,  angular  stems, 
simple,  serrated  leaves ,  which  gradually  become  narrower 
the  higher  they  are  on  the  stem  ;  and  conspicuous,  ter¬ 
minal,  crowded  clusters  of  small  bright  yellow  flowers. 
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On  mountainous  heaths  a  variety  occurs  with  very  short 
stems  and  large  leaves  and  flowers, — FI.  July — Septem¬ 
ber.  Perennial. 


solidago  viroaurea  ( Golden-rod ). 


35.  Senecio  ( Groundsel ,  Ragwort). 

1.  S.  vulgaris  (Common  Groundsel). — Flowers  with¬ 
out  rays,  in  crowded  clusters  ;  leaves  half-embracing  the 
stem,  deeply  lobed  and  toothed. — A  common  weed  in 
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cultivated  ground  ;  a  favourite  food  of  many  small 
birds. — FI.  all  the  year  round.  Annual. 


senecio  vulgaris  ( Common  Groundsel). 


2.  S.  sylvdticus( Mountain  Groundsel). — Flowers  with 
a  few  rays,  which  are  rolled  back  and  inconspicuous,  or 
often  wanting ;  leaves  pinnatifid,  with  narrow  lobes, 
toothed. — Gravelly  places,  common.  Distinguished  from 
the  last  by  its  larger  size,  its  more  copiously  cut,  often 
hoary  leaves ,  and  its  conical  rather  than  cylindrical 
heads  of  dull  yellow  flowers.  The  stem  is  branched, 
1 — 2  feet  high. — FI.  July — September.  Annual. 
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3.  S.  Jacobcea  (Common  Ragwort). — Flowers  with 
spreading  rays ;  leaves  pinnatifid,  with  smaller  lobes  at 
the  base. — Meadows  and  wet  places,  common. — Stem 
erect,  2 — 3  feet  flowers  large,  bright  yellow,  corym¬ 

bose. — FI.  July — September.  Perennial. 


senecio  JAcoBiEA  ( Common  Ragwort). 


4.  S.  aquations  (Marsh  Ragwort). — Flowers  with 
spreading  rays ;  lower  leaves  undivided,  toothed,  upper 
with  a  few  oblong  lobes  near  the  base. — Wet  places, 
common.  Resembling  the  last,  but  readily  distinguished 
by  its  less  divided  leaves.  —  FI.  July — September. 
Perennial. 

5.  S.  tenuifolius  (Hoary  Ragwort). — Flowers  with 
spreading  rays  ;  leaves  pinnatifid,  with  very  narrow 
segments,  downy  beneath. — Dry  banks  in  a  limestone 
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or  chalky  soil,  not  common.  Of  about  the  same  size  as 
the  last,  but  distinguished  by  its  sending  up  numerous 
cottony  stems  from  the  same  root,  and  by  its  regularly 
divided  leaves,  the  segments  of  which  are  slightly  rolled 
back  at  the  edges. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

Less  common  species  of  Senecio  are  S.  viscosus  (Viscid 
Groundsel),  which  approaches  S.  sylvditicus  in  habit, 
and  is  distinguished  by  its  being  clothed  with  viscid 
hairs  :  S.  squdlidus  (Inelegant  Ragwort),  growing  about 
a  foot  high,  with  large  bright  yellow  flowers,  abundant 
on  old  walls  about  Oxford,  and  Bideford,  Devon;  whence 
it  derived  its  name  is  not  clear,  inasmuch  as  it  is  by 
far  the  prettiest  British  species  :  S.  paludosus  (Great 
Fen  Ragwort),  a  large  aquatic  plant,  5 — 6  feet  high, 
with  undivided  leaves ,  growing  very  sparingly  in  the 
east  of  England  :  and  S.  Saracenicus  (Broad-leaved  Rag¬ 
wort),  also  with  undivided  leaves,  but  much  smaller 
than  the  last ;  it  is  not  considered  to  be  indigenous. 

36.  Cineraria  (Flea-wort). 

C.  palustris  (Marsh  Flea-wort). — Shaggy  ;  stem  much 
branched,  hollow. — Fens  of  Norfolk  and  Cambridge, 
rare.  A  stout  plant,  2 — 3  feet  high,  with  numerous 
toothed  leaves,  which  are  wavy  at  the  edges  ;  flowers 
bright  yellow. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

C.  campestris  (Field  Flea- wort).  —  Shaggy  ;  stem 
simple  ;  root-leaves  oblong,  nearly  entire,  stem-leaves 
narrow,  tapering. — Chalky  downs  in  the  East  of  Eng¬ 
land,  not  common.  A  small  plant,  6 — 8  inches  high, 
with  a  few  small  stem  leaves,  and  umbels  of  yellow 
flowers. — FI.  May,  June. 


37.  Doronicum  (Leopard? s-bane). 

1.  B.  Pardalianckes  (Great  Leopard's-bane). — Lower 
leaves  heart-shaped,  toothed,  on  long  stalks,  upper  with 
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two  ears  at  the  base,  embracing  the  stem. — Damp  hilly 
woods,  rare,  a  doubtful  native.  Stem  2 — 3  feet  high, 
erect,  solitary,  hollow,  hairy ;  leaves  soft ;  heads  of 
flowers  yellow,  the  earlier  ones  overtopped  by  the  later. 
— FI.  May — July.  Perennial. 

*  D.  plantagineum  (Plantain-leaved  Leopard’s-bane) 
differs  from  the  last  in  having  egg-shaped  leaves  and 
solitary  heads  of  floivers.  It  is  very  rare,  and  is  not 
considered  to  be  indigenous. 


38.  Inula  (. Elecampane ,  Ploughmans  Spikenard 

1.  /.  Selenium  (Elecampane). — Leaves  oblong  or  egg- 
shaped,  wrinkled,  downy  beneath,  toothed,  upper  ones 
embracing  the  stem  ;  scales  of  the  involucre  egg-shaped, 
downy. — Moist  pastures,  not  common.  A  stout  plant, 
3 — 5  feet  high,  with  very  large  leaves  and  a  few  ter¬ 
minal  very  large  heads  of  bright  yellow  flowers.  The 
root  contains  a  white  starchy  powder,  named  Inuline, 
a  volatile  oil,  a  soft  acrid  resin,  and  a  bitter  extract ;  it 
is  used  in  diseases  of  the  chest  and  lungs,  and  furnishes 
the  Vin  d'Aulnee  of  the  French.— FI.  July,  August. 
Perennial. 

2.  /.  Conyza  (Ploughman’s  Spikenard). — Leaves  nar¬ 
row,  egg-shaped,  downy,  toothed ;  heads  of  flowers 
panicled  ;  scales  of  the  involucre  rolled  back. — Hedges, 
principally  on  a  limestone  or  chalky  soil,  frequent. 
Distinguished  by  its  dull  green  foliage,  numerous 
heads  of  dingy  yellow  flowers,  the  rays  of  which  are 
inconspicuous,  and  by  the  leaf-like  scales  of  the  in¬ 
volucre,  which  are  rolled  back. — FI.  July — September. 
Perennial. 

3.  /.  crithmoides  (Golden  Samphire). — Leaves  very 
narrow,  fleshy,  smooth,  blunt,  or  3-pointed.  —  Salt 
marshes,  and  sea-cliffs,  rare.  Well  distinguished  from 
every  other  British  plant  by  its  fleshy  leaves  and  large 
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yellow  flowers,  which  grow  siDgly  at  the  extremity  of 
the  branches. — FI.  July.  August.  Perennial. 


J  SUL  A  HELEN  TUM  [E  led  Til  pan?). 


39.  Pulicaria  {Flea-bane). 

1.  P.  dysenterica  (Common  Flea-bane). — Stem  woolly; 
leaves  oblong,  heart  or  arrow-shaped  at  the  base,  em¬ 
bracing  the  stem  ;  scales  of  the  involucre  bristle-shaped. 
— Watery  places,  common;  rare  in  Scotland.  From 
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1. — 2  feet  high,  growing  in  masses,  and  well  marked 
by  its  soft  hoary  foliage  and  large  flat  heads  of  bright 
yellow  flowers,  those  of  the  ray  being  very  numerous, 
narrow,  and  longer  than  the  disk. — FI.  August.  Per¬ 
ennial. 


pulicaria  dysenterica  ( Common  Flea-bane). 


2.  P.  vulgaris  (Small  Flea-bane). — Stem  hairy;  leaves 
narrow,  tapering,  hairy. — Sandy  heaths,  where  water 
has  stood,  not  common  ;  said  to  be  not  found  in  Scot¬ 
land  or  Ireland.  Resembling  the  last,  but  not  above 
half  the  size,  nor  by  any  means  so  hoary. — FI.  Septem¬ 
ber.  Annual. 
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bellis  pekennis  ( Common  Daisy). 


40.  Bellis  (Daisy). 

1 .  B .  perennis  (Common  Daisy). — The  only  British 
species,  too  well  known  and  admired  to  need  any  descrip¬ 
tion  or  comment. — FI.  nearly  all  the  year  round.  Per¬ 
ennial. 


41.  Chrysanthemum  (Ox-eye). 

1.  C.  Leucanihemum  (White  Ox-eye). — Florets  of  the 
ray  white  ;  lower  leaves  stalked,  upper  sessile,  pinnatifid 
at  the  base. — Meadows,  abundant.  Almost  as  well 
known  as  the  common  daisy.  A  great  favourite  of  chil¬ 
dren,  who  string  the  flowers  on  a  stout  grass-straw,  or 
bit  of  wire,  and  make  a  very  fair  imitation  of  a  soldier’s 
feather.  It  is  said  to  be  destructive  to  fleas. — FI.  June, 
July.  Perennial. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  LEUCANTHEMUM  (White  Ox-eye). 


2.  C.  segetum  (Yellow  Ox-eye,  Corn  Marigold). — 
Florets  of  the  ray  yellow  ;  leaves  clasping  the  stem,  ob¬ 
long,  acute,  toothed,  glaucous. — Corn-fields,  abundant, 
but  local.  Whole  plant  remarkably  smooth  and  glau¬ 
cous  ;  the  flowers  are  large,  of  a  brilliant  yellow,  an  d 
contrast  beautifully  with  Poppies  and  Blue-bottles. — 
FI.  June,  July,  and,  in  summer-ploughed  fields,  again  in 
October  and  November.  Annual. 


42.  Pyrethrum  {Feverfew). 

1.  P .  Parthenium  (Common  Feverfew).  — Leaves 
stalked,  pinnate  ;  leaflets  pinnatifid,  and  deeply  cut  : 
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stem  erect ;  jlovjers  corymbose.  —  Hedges  and  waste 
ground,  common.  Well  marked  by  its  repeatedly  cut, 
curled,  dejicate  green  leaves,  and  its  numerous  small 
beads  of  flowers,  of  which  the  central  ones  are  yellow, 
the  outer  white.  The  leaves  are  conspicuous  in  mid¬ 
winter,  and  the  whole  plant  has  a  powerful  and  not 
unpleasant  odour,  which  is  said  to  be  particularly  offen¬ 
sive  to  bees.  The  English  name  is  a  corruption  of 
Febrifuge ,  from  its  tonic  properties. — FI.  July,  August. 
Perennial. 


2.  P.  inodorum  (Corn  Feverfew,  Scentless  May- weed). 
— Leaves  sessile,  repeatedly  cut  into  numerous  hair-like 
segments  ;  stem  branched,  spreading ;  flowers  solitary. 
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—Corn-fields,  common.  Of  a  very  different  habit  from 
the  last,  but  resembling  it  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
which  are,  however,  much  larger,  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  very  convex  disk.  When  growing  near  the  sea, 
its  leaves  become  fleshy,  when  it  is  called  P.  maritimum 
(Sea  Feverfew). — FL  July — October.  Annual. 

43.  Matricaria  ( Wild  Chamomile.) 

1.  M.  Chamomilla  (Wild  Chamomile). — The  only 
British  species,  growing  in  corn-fields,  not  uncommon. 
The  heads  of  flowers  are  white,  with  a  yellow  disk.  It 
may  her  distinguished  from  Pyrethrum  inodorum  and 

Anthemis  Cotida  by  the  scales  of  the  involucre  being 
not  chaffy  at  the  margin,  and  by  the  receptacle  of  the 
florets  being  hollow. — FI.  June — August.  Annual. 

44.  Anthemis  ( Chamomile ). 

1 .  A .  nobilis  (Common  Chamomile). — Stems  prostrate ; 
leaves  repeatedly  cut  into  hair-like  segments,  slightly 
downy. — Heaths,  abundant.  Well  distinguished  by 
its  solitary  heads  of  flowers,  which  droop  before  expan¬ 
sion,  and  by  its  pleasant  aromatic  smell,  which  resembles 
that  of  fresh  apples,  whence  it  derived  its  name  of  Cha¬ 
momile,  signifying  in  Greek,  ground  apple .  The  whole 
plant  is  very  bitter,  and  is  valuable  in  medicine  for  its 
tonic  properties. — FI.  August.  Perennial. 

2.  A .  Cotida  (Stinking  Chamomile). — * Stem  erect, 
branched ;  leaves  repeatedly  cut  into  hair-like  segments, 
smooth. — Waste  places,  common.  Distinguished  from 
the  last  by  its  strong  disagreeable  odour,  and  upright 
stems.  The  heads  of  flowers  are  solitary,  coloured  as 
in  the  last,  but  larger.  The  juice  is  very  acrid,  and  is 
said  to  blister  the  hands  of  those  who  gather  it. — FI. 
July,  August.  Annual. 

*  Less  common  species  of  Chamomile  are  A .  maritima 
(Sea  Chamomile),  which  has  repeatedly-cut  fleshy  leaves , 
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which  are  somewhat  hairy ;  on  the  sea-coast,  very  rare  : 
A.  arvensis  (Corn  Chamomile),  the  deeply  cut  leaves  of 
which  are  white  with  down  ;  these  two  have  white  flowers 
with  a  yellow  disk  :  and  A.  tinctoria  (Ox-eye  Chamo¬ 
mile),  which  has  downy,  much  divided  leaves,  and  large 
bright  yellow  flowers ,  resembling  Chrysanthemum  sege~ 
turn. 


axthumis  N obi  Lis  ( Common  Chamomile). 
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achillea  ptarmica  (S  neeze-tvort). 


45.  Achillea  (Yarrow). 

1.  A.  Millefolium  (Common  Yarrow,  Milfoil).  — 
Leaves  twice  pinnatifid,  woolly,  or  slightly  hairy  ;  leaf¬ 
lets  cut  into  hair-like  segments  ;  flowers  in  dense  ter¬ 
minal  corymbs. — Waste  ground,  frequent.  A  common 
road-side  plant,  with  very  tough,  angular  stems,  1 — 2 
feet  high,  and  corymbs  of  small,  white,  pink,  or  purplish 
flowers,  which,  by  an  unpractised  eye,  might  be  supposed 
to  belong  to  an  umbelliferous  plant.  It  has  a  strong 
and  slightly  aromatic  odour,  and  is  said  to  have  the 
property  of  healing  wounds. — FL  June — September. 
Perennial. 
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2.  A.  Ptdrmica  (Sneeze-wort).  —  Leaves  undivided, 
very  narrow,  and  tapering  to  a  sharp  point,  serrated. — 
Meadows,  and  waste  ground,  not  uncommon.  Some¬ 
what  taller  and  slenderer  than  the  last,  from  which  it 
may  be  at  once  distinguished  by  its  undivided  leaves 
and  larger  heads  of  flowers ,  of  which  both  the  disk  and 
ray  are  white.  The  pounded  leaves  have  been  used  as 
snuff;  hence  its  name. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

*  A.  tomentosa  (Woolly  Yellow  Yarrow)  is  very  rare, 
and  a  doubtful  native ;  its  leaves  are  repeatedly  divided, 
and  woolly,  the  flowers  bright  yellow. 
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